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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Geoffrey Bingham, barrister, was shoot­ 
ing curlew on the Welsh coast at Bell Rock. 
In trying to secure the game he had shot he 
became 
tidebound 
Beautiful 
Beatrice 
Granger. an athletic young woman, with all 
th® attributes ot the ideal heroine, appears 
in a canoe and agrees to take him to Bryn- 
golly, several miles away. 
En route a storm and darkness come, and 
the canoe is capsized in the breakers. 
They are washed on a rock and Geoffrey 
is stunned. 
An enormous wave sweeps 
them into the sea, Beatrice retaining a 
strong hold on the senseless man, aud at 
last picked up by a boat’s crew and carried 
to the vicarage. Beatrice’s home. Geoffrey 
is revived and is visited by his wile, the 
haughty Lady Ilonoria, who takes a languid 
interest in his recovery. 
Beatrice seems 
dead until the doctor utters a sudden excla­ 
mation. 
After extraordinary efforts Beatrice is re­ 
vived. Owen Davies, proprietor of Bryn- 
gelly castle, calls to 
inquire for her. 
Elizabeth, sister of Beatrice, is jealous of 
her, and aspires to become tho mistress of 
the castle. Owen Davies is a stolid, prosaic 
person, who has been a sailor, and who has 
suddenly been raised to affluence by the 
death of a relative who owned the castle. 
The scene changes to when Beatrice, a girl 
of 15. was showing tho owner for the first 
time over his possessions. 
Mrs. Thomas, 
the housekeeper, has refused to admit him 
to the house, not knowing him. 
At last, through a happy suggestion of 
Beatrice, he proves his Identity aDd ever 
afterwards has been in love with Beatrice. 
Geoffrey and his wile are having a little 
family conference of an unpleasant nature. 
Lady Honoria decides to visit her brother, 
leaving Geoffrey at Bryngelly. 
Geoffrey calls on Beatrice and she tells 
him ®r a remarkable dream she has had, in 
which his future seems to have some unac­ 
countable influence on her own. 
The Lady Honoria visits the vicarage. 
■Beatrice is at her school, teaching. 


CHAPTER X .—(Co n t in u e d .) 
After this conversation 
flagged for a 
while, till Lady Honoria. feeling that things 
were getting a little dull, set tho ball rolling 
again. 
“W hat a pretty view you have of tho sea 
from these windows.” she said in her well* 
trained and monotonously modulated voice. 
**1 am so glad to have seen it, for you know 
I am going away tomorrow.” 
Beatrice looked up quickly. 
“My husband is not going,” she went on, 
jib though in answer to an unspoken ques­ 
tion. “I am playing the part of the unduti­ 
ful wife and running away from him for ex- 
i wetly three weeks. It is very wicked of me, 
| isn’t it? but I have an engagement that I 
must keep. It is most tiresome.” 
Geoffrey, sipping his tea. smiled grimly 
'.behind the shelter of his cup. “She does it 
Jtmcommonly well." he thought to himself. 
, 
“Does your little girl go with you, Lady 
J Honoria?” asked Elizabeth, 
f 
“Well, no; I thing not I can't bear D art­ 
in g with her—you know how hard it is 
when one bas only one child. But I think 
She would be so bored where I am going to 
ptay, for there are no other children th ere; 
And besides, she positively adoros the sea. 
So I shall have to leave her to her father’* 
tender mercies, poor dear.” 
“I hope she will survive it, I am sure." 
paid Geoffrey, laughing. 
“I suppose that your husband is going to 
ptay on at Mrs. Jones’s," said the clergy­ 
man. 
"Really, I don't know. W hat are you 
going to do, Geoffrey? Mrs. Jones’ rooms 
are rather expensive for people in our im­ 
poverished condition. Besides. I am sure 
that she cannot look after Effie. 
Just 
think, she has eight children of her own, 
poor old dear. And I must take Anne with 
mo; she is Effie’s French nurse, you know, 
a perfect treasure. I am going to stay in a 
big house, and my experience of those big 
houses is that one never gets on at all unless 
Dne takes a maid. You see. what is every­ 
body’s business is nobody’s business. I’m 
lure I don’t know how you will get on with 
the child. Geoffrey, she takes such a lot of 
looking after.” 
"Oh, don’t trouble about that, Honoria," 
be answered. “I dare say that Elbe and I 
will manage somehow.’’ 
Here oD eof those peculiar gleams of intel­ 
ligence which marked the advent of a new 
idea passed across Elizabeth’s face. She 
was sitting next her father and bending, 
whispered to him. 
Beatrice saw ii and 
made a motion as though to interpose, b u t 
before she could do so Mr. Granger spoke. 
"Look here, Mr. Bingham,’’ he said “if 
you want to move, would you like a room 
here? Terms strictly moderate, but can’t 
afford to put you up for nothing, you know, 
and living rough and ready. You’d have to 
take us as you And us; but there’s a dress­ 
ing room next to my room, where your little 
girl could sleep, and my daughters would 
look after her between them, and be glad of 
tho job.” 
Again Beatrice opened ber lips as though 
to speak, but closed them without speaking. 
Thus do our opportunities pass before we 
realize they are at hand. 
Instinctively Godfrey had glanced to­ 
wards her. lie did not know if this idea 
was agreeable to her. He knew that her 
work was hard, and lie did not wi h to put 
extra trouble upon her, for he guessed that 
the burden of looking after Eflie would 
ultimately fall upon her shoulders. But 
her face told him nothing; it was quite pas­ 
sive, and apparently indifferent. 
"You are very kind, Mr. Granger.” ho 
said, hesitating. “I don’t want to go away 
from bryngelly just at present, 
and it 
would be a good plan in some ways, that is, 
if the trouble to your daughters would not 
be too much.” 
"I am sure that it would be an excellent 
plan.” broke in Lady Honoria, who feared 
lest difficulties should arise as to hor appro­ 
priation of Aune’s services. 
"How lucky 
that I happened to mention it. 'J hero will 
bo no trouble about our giving up the rooms 
at Mrs. Jones’, because I know she has an­ 
other application for them.” 
“Very well." said Geoffrey, not liking to 
raise objections to a scheme thus publicly 
advocated, although he would have pre­ 
ferred to take tune to consider. Something 
warned him that Bryngelly Vicarage would 
prove a fateful abode lor him. Then Eli/a- 
betn rose and asked Lady Honoria it silo 
would like to see the rooms her husband 
and Effie would occupy. 
She said she would be delighted and went 
off. followed by Mr. Granger fussing in the 
rear, 
’Don’t you think that you will be a little 
dull here. Mr. Bingham?” said Beatrice. 
"On the contrary.” he answered. "Why 
should I be dull? I cannot be so dull as I 
should be bv myself." 
Beatrice hesitated, and then spoke again. 
"We are a curious family. Mr. Bingham; 
you may have seen as mu h this afternoon, 
ifad you not better think it over?” 
"lf you mean that you do not want me to 
come! J won t,” he said. bluntly, and next 
second felt that he had made a mistake. 
"I'.’’she answered, opening her eyes, "I 
b a r e n o wishes in Hie matter. Tile tact is 
we are poor, ann let lodgings-th a t is what 
it comes to. lf you think they will suit you, 
you are quite right to take them .” 
Geoffrey colored. Ha was a man who 
could not bear to lay himself open to the 
smallest rebuff from a woman, and he had 
brought this on himself. Beatrice saw it 
and relented. 
" O f course. Mr. Bingham, so far as I am 
concerned I sh ill be the gainer if you do 
come. I do not meet Ro many people with 
whom I care to associate, and from whom I 
can learn, that I wish to throw a chance 
away.” 
" I t h i n k von misunderstood me a little.” 
he said: "I only meant that perhaps you 
would not wish to be bothered with Effie. 
Miss Granger." 
She laughed. "Why. I love children. It 
will be a great pleasure to me to look after 
her sofar us I have time.” 
. 
, 
Just then the others returned, and their 
conversation came to an end. 
“i t * quite delightful 
Geoilrey-such 


funny old-fashioned rooms. 
I really envy 
you.” (If there was one thing in the world 
that Lady Honoria hated it was an old­ 
fashioned room.) 
"Well, and now we must 
be going. Oh! you poor creature. I forgot 
that yo.i were - o knocked about, I am sure 
Mr. Granger will give you his arm ” 
Mr. Granger ambled forward, and Geof­ 
frey having made his adieus, and borrowed 
a clerical hat (Mr. Granger s concession to 
custom, for in most other respects he 
dressed like an ordinary farmer), was safely 
conveyed to the fly. 
And so euded Geoffrey's first day at Bryn­ 
gelly Vicarage. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEATRICE MAKES A*N APPOINTMENT. 
On tho following morning—it was Friday 
—Lady Honoria, accompanied by Anne 
departed in the very best of tempers. For 
the next three weeks, at any rate, she would 
be tree from the galling associations of 
straitened m eans-free to enjoy the lux 
ury and refined comfort to which she had 
been accustomed, and for which her soul 
yearned with a fierce longing that would be 
incomprehensible to folk of a simpler mind. 
Everybody has his or her ideal heaven, if 
only one could fathom i t 
Some would 
j choose a sublimated intellectual leisure, 
i made happy by all the best literature of all 
• the planets; some a model state (with them- 
I selves as presidents), in which the latest 
radical notions could actually (through 
their beneficent efforts) bo got to work to 
everybody's satisfaction; others a happy 
hunting ground, where the game enjoyed 
the fun as much as they d id : and so on, ad 
infinitum. 
Lady Ilonoria was even more modest 
Givo her a well-appointed town and country 
house, a few powdered footmen, plenty of 
carriages, and other needful things, includ­ 
ing, of course, the entree to the upper celes­ 
tial ten, and she would ask no more from 
age to age. I^et us hope that she will get it 
one day. It would hurt nobody, and she is 
sure to find plenty of people of her own way 
of thinking—that is, if this world supplies 
tho raw material. 
She embraced Effie with enthusiasm, and 
her husband with a chastened warmth, and 
went, a pious prayer upon lier lips, that she 
might never set eyes upon Bryngelly again. 
It will not be necessary for us to follow 
Lady Honoria in her travels. That after­ 
noon Effie and her father had groat fun. 
They packed up. Geoffrey, who was rapidly 
recovering from his stiffness, pushed the 
things into the portmanteaus and Effie 
jumped on them. Those which would not 
go in they bundled loose into the fly, till 
that vehicle looked like an old clothes 
shop. Then, as there was no room left for 
them inside, they walked down to the 
Vicarage by the beach, a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, stopping on their 
way to admire the beautiful castle, in one 
corner of which Owen Davies lived and 
moved. 
"Oh. daddy.” said the child. "I wish you 
would buy a house like that for you and 
me to live in. Why don’t you, daddy ?” 
"Haven't 
got the money,” dear, 
he 
answered. 
"Will you ever have the money, daddy?” 
"I don’t know, dear; perhaps one day— 
when I am too old to enjoy it,” he added to 
himself. 
’ It would take a great many pennies to 
buy a bouse like that, wouldn’t it, daddy?” 
said Effie, sagely. 
"Yes, dear, more than you can count,” 
he answered, aud the conversation dropped. 
Presently they came to a boat 
shed, 
E 
laced opposite the village and close to 
igli water mark. Here a man—it was old 
Edward—was engaged in mending a canoe. 
Geoffrey glanced at it and saw that it was 
the identical canoe out of which he had so 
nearly been drowned. 
"Look, Effie,” said he, “that is the boat 
out of which I was u pset” Effie opened 
her wide eves and stared at the frail craft. 
' It is a horrid boat,” she said; "I don’t 
want to look at it.” 
"You’re quite right, little miss,” said old 
Edward, touching his cap. "It aint sale® 
and somebody will be drowned out of it on# 
of these days. I wish it had gone to the bot­ 
tom, I do: but Miss Beatrice, she is that 
foolhardy there ain’t no doing nothing with 
her.” 
"I fancy that she has learnt a lesson, "said 
Geoffrey. 
"May be. may be.” grumbled the old man, 
but women folk are hard to teach; tbev 
never learn nothing till it’s too late, they 
don’t, and then when they’ve been and done 
it they’re sorry, but what's tho good O’ 
that?” 
Meanwhile another conversation was in 
progress not mote than a quarter of a mile 
away. On the brow of the pliff stood the 
village of Bryngelly; and at the back of the 
village was a school, a plain whitewashed 
building, roofed with stone, which, though 
amply 
sufficient 
and 
suitable to the 
wants of the place, was little short of an 
abomination in the eyes of her m a'esty’g 
lordly school inspectors, who from time to 
time descended upon Bryngelly for purposes 
of examination and fault finding. They 
yearned to see a stately red-brick edifice, 
with all the latest improvements, erected 
at toe expense of the ra epayer3, but as yet 
they yearned in vain. Tho school was sup­ 
ported by voluntary contributions, and, 
thanks to Beatrice’s energy and good teach­ 
ing. the dreaded board, with its fads and 
extravagance, had not yet clutched it. 
Beatrice had returned to her duties that 
afternoon, for a night’s rest had brought 
back its vigor to ber strong young frame. 
She had been greeted with enthusiasm by 
the children, who loved her. as well they 
might, for silo was very gentle aud sweet 
with them, though none dared disobey her. 
Besides, her beauty impressed them, though 
they did not know it. Beauty of a certain 
sort has perhaps more eff ect on children 
than on any other class, heedless and selfish 
as they often seem to be. They feel its 
Dower: it is an outward expression of the 
thoughts and dreams that bud in their un­ 
knowing hearts, and is somehow mixed up 
with their ideas of God and heaven. Thus 
there was in Bryngelly a little girl of lo, a 
very clever and highly excitable child. Jane 
Llewellyn by name, born of parents of strict 
Calvinistic views. As it chanced, some 
months before the opening of this story, a 
tub thumper of high renown and consider­ 
able rude oratorical force visited tho place 
and treated his hearers to a lively discourse 
on the horrors of hell. 
In the very front row. her eves wide with 
fear, sat this poor little child between her 
parents, who listened to the minister with 
much satisfaction, and a little way back sat 
Beatrice. who had come out of curiosity. 
Presently the preacher, having dealt suf­ 
ficiently in terrifying g enerates, went on 
to practical illustrations, for. atter the man­ 
ner of his class, he was delivering an extem­ 
porary oration. “Look at that child.” he 
said. pointing to the little girl: “she looks 
innocent, does she not? but if she does not 
find salvation, my brethren. I tell you that 
she is damued. Ii she dies tonight, not hav­ 
ing found salvation, she will go to hell. Her 
delicate little body will be tormented for 
ever aud ever—” 
Here the unfortunate child fell forward 
with a shriek. 
"You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
sir,” said Beatrice aloud. 
She had been listening to all this ill- 
judged rant with growing indignation, and 
now. in her excitement, entirely forgot that 
she was in a place of worship. Then she 
ran forward to the child, who had swooned 
Poor little unfortunate, she never recovered 
from theshock. When she came to herself, it 
was found that her finely strung mind had 
given way, and she lapsed into a condition 
of imbecility. But her imbecility was not 
always passive. Occas onally fits of pas­ 
sionate terror would seize upon her. She 
would cry out that the fiends were coming 
to drag her down to torment, and dash her­ 
self against the wall, in lear hideous to be­ 
hold. Theu it was found that there was 
but one way to calm her: it was to send for 
Beatrice. Beatrice would come and take 
ihe poor thin hands in hers and gaze with 
her ealm.deep eyes upon the wasted horror- 
stricken face till the child grew quiet again, 
and shivering, sobbed herself to sleep upon 
her breast. 
And now the schooling was almost done 
for the day. It was Beatrice’s custom to 
make tne children sing some simple song 
before they broke up. .She stood in trout of 
them and gave the time while they sung, 
and a pretty sight it was to see her do it. 
On this particular afternoon, just as the 
first verse was finished, the door of the room 
opened and Owen Davies entered, bearing 
books under his arni. 
Beatrice glanced 
around and saw him, then. with a quick 
stamp of her foot, went on giving the time. 
The children sung lustily, and in front of 
them stood Beatrice, dressed in simple 
white, her graceful form swaying as she 


marked the music’s time. 
Nearer and 
nearer drew Owen Davies, til! at length he 
stood quite close, his lips slightly anan. bis 
eyes fixed upon her like the eyes of one who 
dreams, and his slow, heavy face faintly lit 
with the glow of strong emotion. 
The song endsd. the children at a word 
from their mistress filed past her, headed by 
the pupil teachers, and then with a shout, 
seizing their caps, ran forth this way and 
that welcoming the free air. When they 
wers all gone, ana not till then. Beatrice 
turned suddenly round. 
' How do you do, Mr. Davies?” she said. 
He started visibly. "I did not know that 
yon had seen me.” he answered. 
"Oh. yes I saw you. Mr, Davies, only I 
could not stop the song to say bow do you 
do. By the way, I have tothauk you for 
coming to inquire after me ” 
"Not at all. Miss Beatrice, not at all; it 
was a most dreadful accident. I cannot tell 
you how thankful I am—I can’t indeed.” 
"It is very good of you to taKo so much 
interest in me." said Beatrice. 
"Not at all Miss Beatrice, not at all. M ilo 
- who could help taking interest in you? I 
have brought you some books, th e 'Life of 
Darwin* it is in two volumes. I think that 
I have heard you say that Darwin interests 
you?” 
• 
"Yes. thank you very much. Have you 
read it?” 
"No, but I have*cut it. Darwin doesn’t 
interest me. you know. I think that he was 
a rather misguided person. May I carry the 
books home tor you'.”' 
"Thank you, but I am not going straight 
home; I am going to old Edward’s shod to 
see my canoe.” 
As a matter of fact this was true, but the 
idea was only that moment born in her 
mind. Beatrice had been going home. as 
she wanted to see that all things were duly 
prepared for Geoffrey and his lltt e daugh­ 
ter. But to get to tho vicarage she must 
pass along the cliff, where tliero were few 
people, and this she did not wish to do. To 
be frank, she feared lest Mr. Davies should 
take the opportunity to make that offer of 
his hand and heart which hung over her 
like a nightmare. Now the way to Ed­ 
ward’s 
shed 
lay 
through the village 
and down the cliff, and she knew that 
he would never propose in tho village. 
It was very foolish of her, no doubt, 
thus to seek to postpone the evil day. but 
tho strongest minded women have their 
weak points, and this was one of Beatrice’s. 
She hated the idea of this scene. She knew 
that when it did conn1 there would bo a 
scene. Not that her resolution to refuse 
the man had ever faltered. But it would 
be painful and in the end it must reach the 
oars of her father and Elizabeth that she 
had actually rejected Mr. Owen Davies, 
and then what would her life be worth? 
She had never suspected.it had never en­ 
tered into her mind to suspect that, though 
her father might be vexed enough, nothing 
on this earth would more delight the heart 
of Elizabeth. 
Presently, having fetched hor hat, Boa 
trice, accompanied ny her admirer, bearing 
the “Life of Darwin” under his arm, started 
to walk down to the beach. They went in 
silence. Beatrice just a little ahead. Birn 
ventured some remark about the weather, 
but Owen Davies made no reply; ho was 
thinking, ho wanted to say something, but 
he did not know how to say it. They were 
at the head of the clift now, and if he 
wished to speak he must do so quickly. 
"Miss Baatnce,” he said, in a somewhat 
constrained voice. 
"Yes, Mr. Davies-oh, look at that seagull; 
it nearly knocked my hat off.” 
But he was not to be put off with the sea­ 
gull. "Miss Beatrice," he said again, "are 
you going out walking next Sunday after­ 
noon?” 
’ How can I tell, Mr. Davies? It may 
rain.” 
"But if it does not rain—please tell me. 
You generally do walk on the beach on Sun­ 
day, Miss Beatrice. I want to speak to you. 
I hope you will allow me, I do indeed.” 
Then suddenly she came to a decision. 
This kind of thing was unendurable; it 
would be better to get it over. Turning 
round so suddenly that Owen started she 
said: 
"If you wish to speak to me. Mr. Davies, 
I shall be in the ampitheatre opposite the 
Bed rocks at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
but I had much rather that you did not 
come. I can say no more." 
"I shall come.” ho answered doggedly, 
and they went down the steps to the boat- 
shed. 
"Oh. look, daddy,” said Effie. 
"here 
comes the lady who was drownded with 
you. and a gentleman,” and to Beatrice’s 
great relief the child ran forward and met 
them. 
"Ah!” thought 
Geoffrey 
to himself, 
"that is the man Honoria said she was eu- 
g 
sged to. Well, I doa’t think very much of 
er taste.” 
In another minute they had arrived. 
Geoffrey shook hands with Beatrice and 
was introduced to Owen Davies, who mur­ 
mured something in reply aud promptly 
took his departure. 
They examined the canoe together and 
then walked slowly up to the vicarage, 
Beatrice holding Effie by the hand. Oppo­ 
site the reef they halted for a minute. 
"There is the Table rock on which we 
were thrown, Mr. Bingham." said Beatrice, 
"and here is where they carried us ashore. 
The sea does not look as though It would 
drown any one tonight, does it? Beal”— 
and she threw a stone into it—"the ripples 
run as evenly as they do on a pond.” 
She spoke idly, and Geoffiey answered 
her idly, for neither were thinking of their 
wolds. Rather were they thinking of the 
strange chance that had brought them to­ 
gether in an hour of deadly peril and now 
left them together in an hour of peace. 
Perhaps, too. thev were wondering to what 
end this had come about. For, agnostics, 
atheists or believers, are we not, most of us, 
fatalists at heart? _ 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE WHITING ON THE SANI). 
Geoffrey found himself very comfortable 
at the vicarage, and as (or Effie, she posi­ 
tively revelled in it. Beatrice looked after 
her. taking her to bed at night and helping 
her to dress in the morning, and Beatrice 
was a great improvement upon Anne. 
When Geoffrey became aware of this he re­ 
monstrated. saying that he had never 
expected her to act nurse to tho child, but 
she replied that it was a pleasure to her to 
do so which was the truth. In other ways, 
too, the place was all that he desired, fie 
did not like Elizabeth, but then he did not 
see very much of her. aud the old farmer 
clergyman was amusing in his way, with 
his endless talk of tithes and crops, and the 
iniquities of the rebellious Jones, on whom 
he was going to distrain. 
For the first day or two Geoffrey had no 
more conversations with Beatrice. Most of 
tho time she was away at the school, and on 
tho Saturday afternoon, when she was free, 
he went out to the Red rocks curlew shoot 
ing. At first he thought of asking her to 
come too. but then it occurred to him that 
she might wish to go out with Mr. Davies, 
to whom he still supposed she was engaged. 
It was no affair of his. yet he was glad when 
he came back to find that she had been out 
with Effie, and not with Mr. Davies. 
On Sunday morning they all wont to 
church, including Beatrice. It was a bare 
little ohutcb, and the congregation was 
small. Mr. Granger went through the ser 
vice with about as much liveliness as a 
horse driving a machine. He ground it out 
—prayers, psalms, litany, lessons—all in the 
same depressing way, till Geoffrey felt in­ 
clined to go to sleep, and then to watching 
Beatrice's sweet face instead. He wondered 
what made her look so sad. Hors was always 
a sad face when in repose, that he knew, but 
today it was particularly so, and, what was 
more, she looted worried as well as sad. 
I bice or twice he saw her glance at Mr. 
Davies, who was sitting opposite, the soli­ 
tary occupant of an enormous pew. and he 
thought that there was apprehension in her 
look. But Mr. Davies did not return the 
glance. 
To judge from his appearance 
nothing was troubling his mind. 
As they went through Hie churchyard 
Geoffrey noticed something, Beatrice was 
a few paces ahead holding Effie’s liana. 
Presently Mr. Davies passed him. appar­ 
ently without seeing him. and greeted Bea­ 
trice. who bowed slightly in ackno\*ledg- 
ment. He walked a little way without 
speaking, 
theu Geoffrey, just as they 
reached the church gate. heard him say, 
"At 4 this afternoon, then.” 
Again she 
bowed her head, and he turned and went. 
As for Geoffrey, he wondered what it all 
meant; was she engaged to him, or was she 
not? 
Dinner was a somewhat silent meal. Mr. 
Granger was thinking about hi9 tithe, also 
about a sick cow. Elizabeth’s thoughts pur­ 
sued some dark and devious course of their 
own. Dot an altogether agreeable one to 
.udge from her face. Beatrice looked pale 
aud worried; even Effie’s sallies did not do 
more than make lier smile. As for Geoffrey 
himself, ho was engaged in wondering in an 
idle sort of way what was going to happen 
at 4 o’clock. 
You is all very dull,’ said Eftio at last, 
with a charming disregard of grammar. 
"People ought to be dull on Sunday, 
Effie,” answered Beatrice, with an effort. 
At least I suppose so.” she added. 
Elizabeth, who was aggressively religious, 
frowned at this remark. She knew her 
sister did not mean it. 
“ What are you going to do this afternoon. 
Beatrice . ” she asked suddenly. She had 
seen Owen Davies go up and speak to her 
sister, and though she had not been near 
enough to catch tho words.scented an assig­ 
nation from afar. 
Beatrice colored slightly, a fact that es­ 
caped neither her sister nor Geoffrey. 
"I am going to see Jane Llewellyn,” she 
answered. Jane Llewellyn was the crazy 
little girl whose tale baa been told. Up to 
that moment Beatrice had no idea of going 
lo see her, but she kffew that Elizabeth 
would not follow her there, because the 
child could not endure Elizabeth. 
"oh. I thought perhaps that you were go­ 
ing out walking.” 
*1 may walk afterwards,” answered 
Beatrice, shortly. 


"So there is an assignation.’’ thought 
Elizabeth, and acold gleam of intelligence 
passed across her face, 
.Shortly afterdinner Beatrice put on her 
bonnet and went out, Ten minutes passed, 
and Elizabeth did tho same 
Then Mr. 
Granger announced that he was going up 
to the farm (there was no service till a) to 
see about the sick cow, and asked Geoffrey 
if he would like to accompany him. Ho 
said that he might as well, if Effie could 
come, and, 
having lit 
his 
ripe, they 
started. 
Meanwhile Beatrice went to see the crazy 
child. 
She was not violent today, and 
scarcely know her. Before she had been in 
the house IO minutes the situation devel­ 
oped itself. 
t ho cottage stood about two-thirds of the 
way down a straggling street, which was 
quite empty, for Bryngelly slept after din­ 
ner on Munday. At the top of this street ap­ 
peared Elizabeth, a Bible in her hand, as 
thongli on district visiting intent. 
Bhe 
looked down the street and, seeing nobody, 
went for a little walk, then, returning, once 
more looked down the street. This time she 
was rewarded. 
Tho door of the Llewel­ 
lyns’ cottage opened, and Beatrice appeared. 
Instantly 
Elizabeth withdrew to 
such 
a position that sho could see without 
tieing seen. and. standing as though ir­ 
resolute, awaited events. Beatrice turned 
and took the road that led to the beach. 
Then Elizabeth's irresolution disappeared. 
She also turned and took the road to the 
cliff, walking very fast. 
Bassing behind 
the vicarage, she gained a point where the 
beach narrowed to a width not more than 
titty yards, and sat down. 
Presently she 
saw a man coming along the sand beneath 
hor. walking very quickly. 
It was < >won 
Davies. 
Bile waited and watched. 
Berea 
or eight minutes passed, and a woinau in a 
white dross passed. It was Beatrice, walk­ 
ing slowly. 
Three or four minutes passed, and Bea­ 
trice appeared round the projecting angle 
of tho amphitheatre, ami walked slowly 
across the level sand, (.'wen Davies rose 
and stretched out his hand to welcome her. 
but she did not take it; she only bowed, and 
theu seated herself upon the largo flat 
stone. Owen also seated himself on it, bitt 
some three or four feet away. Elizabeth 
thrust hor white face forward till It was 
almost level with the lips of the cleft rock 
and strained her ears to listen. Alas! she 
could not hear a single word. 
"You 
asked 
me to come here, Mr. 
Davios,” said Beatrice, breaking the painful 
silence. "I have conn'. ” 
"Yes.” he answered, "I asked you to come 
because I wonted to speak to you.” 
“Yes?” said Beatrice, loosing up from her 
occupation of digging iittle holes iu the 
sand with tile point of ber parasol. Her 
face was calm enough, but lier heart beat 
fast heueath her breast. 
"I want to ask you,” he said, speaking 
slowly and thickly, 
if you will be my 
wife?” 
Beatrice opened hor lips to speak, then, 
seeing that he had only paused because his 
inward emoiiou checked Ins words shut 
them again and wentou digging little holes. 
She wished to reply on the whole case, as a 
lawyer would sav. 
“I want to ask you.” he repeated, "to be 
my wife. I have wished to do so for some 
years, but J have never been able to bring 
myself to it. It is a great step to take, and 
my happiness depends on it. Do not answer 
me yet,” he went on, his words gath ring 
force as bespoke. "Listen to what I have 
to toll you 
I have been a lonely man all 
my life. At sea I was lonely, and since I 
havo come into this fortune I have been 
lonelier still. I never loved anybody or 
anything till I began to love you. And then 
I loved you more and more and more; till 
now I have only one thought in ail my life. 
aud that thought is of you. While I am 
awake I think of you, and when I ain asleep 
I dream of you. Listen, Beatrice, listen!— 
I have never loved any other woman. I 
have scarcelv spoken to one -only you. 
Beatrice. I can give you a great deal, and 
everything I have shall be yours, only I 
should be jealous of you -yes.vcry jealous.” 
Here she glanced at his face 
It was out­ 
wardly calm, but white as death, and in the 
blue eyes, generally so placid, shone a fire 
that by contras:, looked almost unholy. 
"I think that you have said enough, Mr. 
Davies,” she answered. "I am very much 
obliged to you. lam very much honored, 
for in some ways I am not your equal; but I 
do not love you. aud I cannot marry you, 
and I think it best to tell you so plainly, 
once and for all," and unconsciously sho 
went on digging the holes. 
"< lh, do not say that,” he answered, al­ 
most in a moan. "For God’s sake don’t say 
that! It will kill me to lose you. I think I 
should go mad. Marry me aud you will 
learn to love me.” 
Beatrice glanced at him again, and a pang 
of pity pierced her heart. She did not know 
it was so bad a case as this. It struck lier. 
too, that she was doing a fooEali thing from 
a worldly point of view. The man loved 
her aud was very eligible. He only asked 
of her what most women are 
willing 
enough to give under circumstances so 
favorable to their well-being-herself. But 
she had never liked hun, he bad always 
repelled her, and she was not a woman to 
marry a man whom she did not like. Also, 
during tho last week this dislike and re­ 
pulsion had hardened and strengthened. 
Vaguely, as he pleaded with lier, Beatrice 
wondered why, and as she did so her eye 
fell 
upon 
the 
pattern 
she was auto­ 
matically pricking in the sand. It had 
taken the form of Utters, and the letters 
w e reG K O F F R E . Great heaven! Could 
that be the answer? Bb® blushed crimson 
with shame at the thought, and passed lier 
foot across the toll-tale letters, as sho be­ 
lieved. obliterating them. 
Owen saw the softening of her eyes and 
saw the Plush, and misimerpoted them. 
Thinking that site was relenting, by in 
stinct. rather than from any teaching of ex­ 
perience, ho attempted to take her hand. 
With a turn of the arm, so <iuick that even 
Elizabeth watching with all her eyes saw 
nothing of the movement, Beatrice twisted 
herself free. 
"Don’t touch me.” she said sharply, “you 
havo no right to touch me. 
I have an­ 
swered you, Mr. Davies.” 
Owen withdrew his hand abashed, and 
for a moment sat still, his chin resting on 
his breast, a very picture of despair. Noth 
mg indeed could break the stolid calm of 
his features, but the violence of his emo­ 
tion was evident in the quick shivering of 
his limbs aud his short deep breaths. 
"Can you give me no hope?” he said at 
last, in a slow, heavy voice. "For God’s 
sake, think before you answer—you don’t 
know what it means to me. It is nothing 
to you-you can not feel. I feel, and your 
words cut like a knife. I know that I am 
heavy and stupid, but I feel as though you 
had killed mo. You are heartless, q u ite 
heartless.” 
Again Beatrice softened a little, Bhe was 
touched and flattered. 
‘‘Supposing I should say yes to you,” she 
said to him; "supposing that I married you, 
not loving you, what would it bo for? For 
your money and your position, and to tm 
called a married woman; and what do you 
suppose I should think of myself in mr 
heart then? No, no, I may bo bad, but I 
have not fallen so low as that. Find another 
wife, Mr. Davies; the world is wide, and 
there are plenty of women in it who will 
love you for your own sake, or who at any 
rate will not bo so particular. Forget me, 
and leave me to go my own way—it is not 
your way.” 
“Leave you to go your own way ” he 
answered almost with passion—’ that is. 
leave you to some other man. On! I can­ 
not bear to think of that. 
I am 
ealous 
of every man who comes near you, Do you 
know how beautiful you are? You are too 
beautiful—every man must love vou as I do. 
Oh, if you took anybody else I think that I 
should kill him.” 
"Do not speak like that, Mr. Davies, or I 
shall go." 
He stopped ut once. "Don’t go,” ho said, 
imploringly, "Listen. You said that you 
would not marry me because you did not 
love me. Supposing that you learned to 
love me, say in a year’s time, Beatrice, would 
you marry me then?” 
“I would marry any man whom I loved,” 
she answered. 
"Then if you learn to love me you will 
marry me?” 
“Oh, this is is ridiculous," she said. "It 
is not probable, It is hardly possible, that 
such a thing should happen. If it had been 
going to happen it would have happened 
before.” 
"It might come about,” lie answered; 
"your heart might soften towards mo. Oh, 
say yes to this. It is a small request, it costs 
you nothing and it gives me hope, without 
which I cannot live. Sav that I may ask 
you once more, and that then, if you love 
tne, you will marry me.” 
Beatrice thought for a moment. Such a 
promise could do her no harm, and in the 
course of six months ora year he might get 
used to the idea of hying without her. Also. 
it would prevent a scene. It, was weak of 
her, but slie dreaded the idea of her having 
refused Gwen Davies coming to her father’s 
ears. 
"It you wish it, Mr. Davies,” she said, 
“so be it. Only I ask you to uaderstand 
tins. I am in no way tied to you. I give you 
no hope that my answer should you renew 
this offer a year hence, or at any other 
time, will differ from that I give you today. 
I do not think there is the slightest proba­ 
bility of such a tiling. Also, it must be un­ 
derstood that you are not to speak to my 
father about this matter, or to trouble me 
in any way. Do you consent?” 
"Yes.” he answered. “I consent. You 
have me at your mercy.” 
“ Very well. And now Mr. Davies, goodby. 
No. do not walk back with me. I had rather 
go by myself. But I want to say this, I am 
very sorry for what has happened. I have 
not wished it to happen. I have never en­ 
couraged it and my hands are clean of it. 
But I am sorry, sorry beyond measure, and . 
I repeat what I said before—seek out some • 
otber woman and marry her.” 
"That is the cruelest thing of ail the cruel 
things which you have said,” he answered. 
"I did not mean it to be cruel, Mr. Davies, 


but I suppose that the truth often is. And 
now goodby,” and beatrice stretched out 
her hand 
lie touched it and she turned and went. 
But Owen 'lid not go. He sat upon the 
rock, his head bowed in misery. Ho had 
staked all his hones on this woman. She 
was the one desirable thing to him the one 
star in his somewhat leaden sky. and now 
that star was eclipsed, Her words were un- 
equivocal, 
they 
gavo out little hope. 
j Beatrice wivs scarcely a woman to turn 
round in six months or iv year. On the con­ 
trary, there was a fixity about her which 
frightened him 
W hat could be tim cause 
of it? How came tt that she should be so 
ready to reject him, and all he had to offer 
iller 
After all. she was a Birl in a small 
J position. She could not be looking forward 
I to a Petter match. Nor would the prospect 
J move her oho way or another. There must 
be u reason font. Be rh ans lie had a rival, 
j surely that must be tho cause. Some eueiny 
had dona this thing? But who? 
At this moment a woman s shadow fell 
athwart him. 
"Oh, havo you corno back? 
ho cried, 
springing to his foci. 
"lf you moan 
Beatrice,” 
answered a 
voice it was Elizabeth's "she went down 
the beach IO minutes ago. I happened to 
bo on the cliff, and I saw lier.” 
"Oh, I beg your pardon. Miss Granger, 
he said faiutlv. "I did not see who It was.” 
Elizabeth sat down upon the rock where 
her sister had sat, and, seeing the little 
holes in the beach.began indolently to clear 
them of the sand which Beatrice had sweet 
over them with her foot. This was no dim* 
cull matter, for the holes were deeply dug, 
and it was easy to trace their position. 
Presently they were nearly all clear—that 
is, the letters were legible. 
") ou have had a talk with Beatrice, Mr. 
Davies?” 
"Yes,” he answered apathetically. 
Elizabeth paused. Then shetook her bull 
by the horns. 
"Are you going to marry Beatrice, Mr. 
Davies?” she asked. 
"I don’t know,’’ tie answered slowly and 
without surprise. It seemed natural to him 
that Ins own central thought should bo 
present in tier mind. "I love her dearly, 
and want to marry her.” 
"She refused you, then?” 
v es. ’ 
Elizabeth breathed more froely. 
"But I can ask her again.” 
Elizabeth frowned. 
What 
could this 
mean? It was not an absolute refusal. Boa 
trice was playing some game of her own. 
’A\liy did she put you off, Mr. Davies? 
Do not think me inquisitive. I only ask be­ 
cause I may be able to help you.” 
"I know; you aru vory kind. Help mo 
and I sh ill always be grateful to you. I do 
not know I almost think that there must 
be somebody else, only I don’t know who it 
can lie ” 
"Ah!” said Elizabeth, who had been gaz­ 
ing intently at the little holes in the beach 
which she had now cleared of tho sand. 
"Of course that is possible. Bho is a curi­ 
ous girl, beatrice is. What arc those let­ 
ters. .Mr. Davies?” 
Ile looked ut them idly. 
"Something 
your sister was writing while I talked to 
her. I remember seeing hor do it.” 
"(I E t ) F K K K—Why, it must be meant 
for Geoffrey. Yes, of course, it is possible 
that there is somebody else. Mr. Davios. 
Geoffrey I- how curious.” 
"Whv is it curious. Miss Granger? Who 
is Geoffrey?” 
Elizabeth laughed a disagreeable little 
laugh that somehow attracted Owen’s attern 
tion more than her wonts. 
"How should I know? It must be some 
friend of Beatrice’s, and one of whom sho 
is til nking a good deal, or sho would not 
write his name unconsciously. Th® only 
Geoffrey that I know is Mr. Geoffrey Bing­ 
ham, the barrister, who is staying at tho 
vicarage, and whose life Beatrice saved.” 
She paused to watch her companion’s face, 
and saw a new idea creep across its stolidity. 
"But of course.” she went on. "it cannot 
be Mr. Bingham that she was thinking of, 
be< aliso vou see he is married.” 
"Married?” ho said, "yes. but lie’s a man 
for all that, ana a very handsome one.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GKOFFI! Iii Y I,KOTCH KS. 
Meanwhile Beatrice was walking home­ 
ward with an uneasy mind. The trouble 
was upon her. idle had, it is true, succeeded 
in postponing it a little, but she knew verv 
well that it was only a postponement. Owen 
I a vies was not a man to bo easily shaken 
off. She almost wished now that she had 
crushed the idea once and for all. But tnen 
he would have gone to her father, aud there 
inn;,; have been a Rcene. and silo was weak 
onough to shrink from that, especially 
while Mr. Bingham was in tho house, .she 
could well imagine the dismay, not to say 
tho fury, of her money-loving old fat nor if 
he were to hear that she had refused actu­ 
ally refused—Owen Davies of Bryngelly 
castle and all his wealth. 
t hen there was Elizabeth to he reckoned 
with. Elfcalieth would assuredly make her 
life a burden to her. Beatrice little guessed 
that nothing would suit her sister’s book 
better. Oh, if only she could shake the dust 
of Bryngelly off her feet! But that, too 
was impossiDle. Bhe was quito without 
money. She might, it was true, succeed 
in getting another place as mistress to 
a school in some distant part of England, 
were it not for an insurmountable obstacle. 
Here she received a salary of K75 a year; of 
this she kept 4:15, out of which sh orter sum 
sho contrived to dress horself; tho rest sho 
gave to her lather, Now, as she well knew, 
lie could not keep his head above water 
without this assistance, which, small as it 
was, made all tho difference to tholr house­ 
hold bet ween poverty and actual waut. If 
she went away, supposing even that she 
found an equally well-paid post, she would 
require ever farthing of Die money to sup­ 
port herself; there would be nothiug left to 
send homo. 
It was a pitiable position; here was she 
who had just refused a man worth thou­ 
sands a year, quite unable to get out of the 
way of his importunity for the want of £75, 
paid quarterly. Well, the only thing do do 
was ti/ face it out and take her chances. On 
one point she was, however, quite clear; she 
would not marry Owen Davies. She might 
tie a fool for her pains, hut she would not do 
it. She respected herself too much to marry 
a man she did not love; a man whom she 
positively disliked. "No, never!” she ex­ 
claimed aloud, stamping her loot upon the 
shingle. 
"Never w hat?” said a voice within two 
yards of her. 
•lie started violently and looked round. 
There, his back resting against a rock. a 
pipe in his mouth, an open letteron his knee 
and his hat drawn down almost over his 
eves. sat Geoffrey. Ho had left Eftio to go 
home with Mr. Granger, and, climbing 
down a sloping place in the cliff, bad 
strolled along 
the beach. 
Tho letter 
on Ills knee was oho from his wife. It was 
short, and there was nothing particular 
in it. 
Effie’s name was not even men­ 
tioned. It was to see if lie had not over­ 
looked It that he was reading the note 
through again. No, it merely related to 
Lady Monona's safe arrival, gave a list of 
the people staying at the Hall—a fast lot. 
Geoffrey noticed, a certain Mr. Duustan, 
whom he particularly disliked, among them 
—and t e number of brace of partridges 
which had been it lied on Hie previous day. 
Then came au assurance that Honoria was 
enjoying herself immensely, and Dial the 
new French cook was "simply perfect;” tho 
letter ending "with love." 
"Never what. Miss Granger?” he said 
again, as he lazily folded up the sheet. 
"Never mind, of course.” she answered, 
recovering herself. "How you startled me, 
Mr. Bingham I I had no idea there was any­ 
body on tho beach ” 
"It is quite tree, is it not?” he answered, 
getting up. "J thought you were going to 
trample me into the pebbles. It's almost 
alarming when one is thinking about a Sun­ 
day nap to see a young lady striding along, 
and theu suddenly stop. stamp her foot, and 
say. ’No. never!’ Luckily I Knew that you 
were about or I should really have been 
frightened.” 
"How did you know that I was about?” 
Beatrice asked a little defiantly. It was no 
business of his to observe ber movements. 
"In two wavs. Look!” he said, pointing 
to a patch of white sand, "That, I think, 
is >our footprint.” 
“Well, what of it?” said Beatrice, with a 
little laugh. 
"Nothing in particular, except that it is 
your footprint,” he answered. "Then I hap­ 
pened to meet old Edward, who was loafing 
along, and he informed me that you and Mr. 
Davies had gone up the beach; there is his 
footprint-M r. Davies’ I moan—but you 
don’t seem to havs bean very sociable, be­ 
cause here is yours right in the middle of it. 
Therefore von must nave been walking in 
Indian tile, and a little way back in parallel 
lines, with quite no yards uetweon you.” 
“Why do you take the trouble to observe 
things so closely?” she asked in a half 
amused and half angry tone. 
“I don’t know—a habit of the legal mind. I 
suppose. One might make quite a romance 
out of those footprints on the sand. and the 
little subsequent events, but you have not 
heard all my thrilling talo. Old Edward 
also informed me that he saw your sister, 
Miss Elizabeth, go along the cliff almost 
level with you. from which he had conclud­ 
ed that you had argued as to Hie shortest 
wax- to the Red rocks and were putting the 
m atter to the proof.” 
"Elizabeth,” said Beatrice.turning a shade 
paler, "what can she have been doing, I 
wonder?” 
“ Taking exercise, probably, like yourself. 
Well. I scat myself with my pipe in-the 
shadow of that rock, when suddenly I see 
Mr. Davies coming along towards Bryngelly 
as though he were walking for a wager, his 
hat fixed upon the back o f his head. Liter­ 
ally, he walked over my legs ann never saw 
mo. Then you follow and ejaculate. 'No, 
never!” and that is the end of my story. 
Have I your permi.-siou to walk with you. 
or shall I interfere with the development of 
the plot?” 
"There is no plot, and, as you said just 


now, tho beach Is free,” Beatrice answered 
petulantly. 
Thev walked on for a few yards, and then 
he spoke in another tuna Tho meaning of 
tho assignation he had overheard iii the 
churchyard grew clear to him now. 
"I believe that I have to congratulate 
you. Miss Granger." he said. "and I do so 
vory heartily. It is not everybody who is so 
fortunate as to- ” 
Beatrico stopped, and half turning faced 
him, 
"W hat do yon mean. Mr. Bingham?” Rho 
said. "I do not understand your dark say­ 
ings.” 
‘ Mean! Oh. nothing particular, except 
that I wished to congratulate you on your 
engagement.” 
"My engagement! W hat engagement 
"It seems there is some mistake,” he said. 
and, struggle aa he might to suppress it. his 
tone was one of relief. "I understood that 
you had become engaged to be married to 
Mr. Owen Davies, lf I am wrong, I arn 
sure I apologize.” 
"You are amt® wrong. Mr. Bingham. I 
don't know who put such a notion into your 
heart, hut there is no truth in it." 
"Then allow me to congratulate you on 
there being no truth in it. A on see that is 
tho beauty of nine affairs matrimonial out 
of ten- there are two or more sides to them. 
If they come off tho amiable and disinter­ 
ested observer can look at the bright side 
• as in this case, lots of money, romantic 
castle by the sea. gentleman of unexcep­ 
tionable antecedents, etc,, etc., etc. If. on 
the other hand, they don’t, cause can still 
be found for thankfulness—lady might do 
better after all, castle by th" sea rather 
draughty and cold in spring, gentleman 
most e-tunable, hut perhaps a little dull, 
and so on. you see.” 
There was a note of mockery alwmt his 
talk which Irritated Beatrice exceedingly. 
It was not like Mr. Bingham to speak so. It 
was not even tho way m at a gentleman out 
of his teens should speak to a lady oil such a 
sub ref. He knew this as well as sho did. 
and was secretly ashamed of himself. But 
tim truth mast out ; though Geoffrey did not 
admit it "VSH to himself, he was bitterly 
and profoundly jealous, and jealous people 
have no manners. Beatrico could not. how­ 
ever, be expected to know this, and natu- 
ally grow angry. 
"I do not quito understand what vou are 
talking about, Mr. Bingham." Bhesaid, put 
ting on lier most dignified air, and beatrice 
could look rather alarming 
"You have 
picked up a piece of unfounded gossip, and 
now you take advantage of it to laugh at 
mo. aud to sav rude things of Mr. Davies. 
It is not kind." 
"Oh. no; it was the footsteps. Miss Gran­ 
ger, and the gossip, and the appointment 
yon made in the churchyard, that I uu 
willingly overheard, not tho gossip alono 
which led mo into my mistake. Of course 
I havo now to apologize." 
Again Beatrice stamped lier foot. She 
saw that he was still mocking her, and felt 
that he did not believe her. 
"Thoro," he wont on. stung into unkind­ 
ness by bis biting but unacknowledged 
oalousy, tor she was right-on reflection he 
did not quito believe what she said as to hor 
not boing engaged. "How unfortunate I 
am I havo said something to make you 
angry again. Why did you not walk witli 
Mr. Davios? I should then havo remained 
guiltless of offence,and you would have hail 
a morn agreeable companion. You want to 
quarrel with me; what shall wa quarrel 
about? There are many things on which 
we are diametrically opposed; let us start 
one." 
It was too much. for. though hts words 
were nothing, the tone in which ho spoke 
gavo th'iii a sting. Beatrice, already dis­ 
turbed rn mind bv the scene through which 
she had passed, her breast aireadv throb­ 
bing with a vague trouble of which she did 
not know tho meaning, for once in her life 
lost control of herself and grew hysterical, 
tier gray eyes lilied witli tears, tho corners 
of her sweet mouth dropped, and silo looked 
very much as thougli silo were going to 
burst out weeping. 
' It is most unkind of you." she said with 
a half sob. "If you knew how much I have 
to put up with you would not speak to me 
liko that. I know that you do not believe 
mc. Very well. I will tell you tho truth. 
Yes, though I have no business to do it, and 
you have no right— none at all to make ut® 
do it. I will tell you che truth, because I 
cannot bear that you should not nelieve 
me. Mr. Davies did want me to marry him. 
and I refused him. I put him off for a 
while; I did this because I knew that if I 
did not ho would go to my fattier. It was 
cowardly, but my lather would make my 
life wretched,” aud again she gavo a half- 
choked sob. 
Much has been said and written about the 
eff ect produced upon men by tho sight of 
a lady in or on the border lino of tears and 
thoro is no doubt that this effect is consid­ 
erable. 
Man heiug in his right mind is 
deeply moved bv such a spectacle; also lie is 
frightened because he dreads a scone. Now 
most people would rather walk lo miles in 
their dress shoes than have to deal with a 
young lady in hysterics however modified. 
Geoffrey, putting th® peculiarcircumstance* 
of the case aside, was no exception to this 
rule. It was all verv well to cross spears 
with Beatrice, who had quite an equal w t. 
and was vory capable of retaliation, but to 
see lier surrender at discretion was alto­ 
gether another thing. Indeed lie felt much 
ashamed of himself. 
•‘Lipase don't—don’t —be putout.” fie said. 
Ile did nut like to use the word “cry.” "I 
was only laughing at you. hut I ought not 
to have spok n as I did. I did not wish to 
force your confidence, indeed I did not. 
I never thought of such a tiling. I am so 
sorry.” 
His remorse was evidently genuine, and 
Beatrice felt somewhat appeased, i’erhaps 
it did not altogether grieve lier to learn that 
she could make him feel sorrv. 
"You did not force my confidence," she 
said, defiantly, quite forgetting that a mo­ 
ment before silo bad reproached him for 
making her speak. "I told you because I 
did not choose that vou should think I was 
not speaking the t-ruth-and now let us 
change the subject.” Sho imposed no re­ 
serve on him as to what sho had revealed; 
she know that there was no necessity to do 
so. 'The secret would be between them — 
another dangerous link. 
Beatrice recovered her composure and 
they walked slowly on. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
DRIFTING. 
On the day following their discussion on 
the beach an incident happened which re­ 
sulted in Geoff rey and Beatrice being more 
than ever thrown in the company of each 
other. During the previous week two cases 
of scarlatina had been reported among the 
school children, and now it was found that 
Hie complaint bad spread so much that it 
was necessary to close iii® school. 
This 
meant, of course, that Beatrice had all her 
time upon her bands. 
And so had Geoffrey, It was his custom 
to bathe before breakfast, after which he 
had nothing to do for tho rest of the day. 
Beatrice, with iittle Effie, also bathed be­ 
fore breakfast from the ladies’ bathing 
place, a quarter of a mile off, aud some 
times he would meet hor as sho returned, 
glowing with health 
aud 
beauty, like 
Venus new risen from the Cyprian sea, lier 
half-dried hair hanging in heavy masses 
down her back. 
Then, after breakfast 
they would take Effie down to the beach, 
and her "Aunty,” as the child learnt to 
call Beatrice, would teach her lessons and 
poetry till she was tired, and ran away to 
paddle in the sea or look lot prawns among 
the rocks. 
One day. however, a little incident hap­ 
pened that ought to have opened the eyes of 
both. They had arranged, er rather there 
was a tacit understanding, that they should 
go out together in the afternoon. Geoffrey 
was to take bis gun and Beatrice a book, but 
it chanced that, just before dinner, as she 
walked back from the village, where she had 
gone to buy some thread to mend Effio’s 
clothes, Beatrice came face to fsflb with Mr. 
Davies. It was their first meeting without 
witnesses since Hie Sunday of which the 
events have been described, aud, naturally, 
therefore, rather an awkward one. Owen 
stooped short so that she could not pass 
him with a bow, and then turned and 
walked beside her. After a remark or two 
about the weather the springs of conversa­ 
tion ran dry. 
"You remember that you are coming up 
to tho castle this afternoon?” he said at 
length. 
"To the castle!” she answered. 
’No. I 
have heard nothing ol it.” 
“Did not your sister tell vou she made an 
engagement for herself and you a week or 
more ago. You are to bring tim little girl; 
she wants to see the view from the top of 
the tower. 
Then Beatrice remembered. 
Elizabeth 
had told her. aud she had thought it best to 
accept the situation. The whole thing had 
gone out of her mind. 
“Oh. I beg your pardon! I do remember 
now. but I have made another plan—how 
stupid of me!” 
“You h id forgotten,” he said in his heavy 
voice; “it is easy for you to forget w hatl 
have been looking forward to for a whole 
week. Vt hat is your plan—to go out walkiug 
with Mr Bingham, I suppose. ” 
“ A es,” answered Beatrce, “to go out with 
Mr Bingham.” 
“Ah! you go out with Mr. Bingham every 
day now.” 
"And what it I do?” said Beatrice quickly; 
"surely, Mr. Davies. I have a right togo 
out with whom I like?” 
“Yes. of ceurce; but the engagement to 


C o n tin u e d o n th e s jv u u iU r a g e , 


MAIDENS OF ALL AGES, 


Who Haunt the Halls of 
Congress. 


F«ma!« 
Lobbyists, 
Quaint 
Claimant* 


m d Cranks. 


Tho Bachelor .Congressman and the Girl 


With the Whip. 


.Copyright 1800.’ 


W a s h in g to n , April 1 1 .- Within tho past 
few weeks the women of the Capitol have 
jumped into prominence. The House of 
Representatives has taken awa? the recep­ 
tion room which they have had from time 
immemorial, and thev wander at will about 
the lobbies. 
Tho experiment of caging 
them behind the cold marble figures of 
Statuary Hall was unsuccessful. The gray- 
haired messenger who sends their cards into 
tho statesmen took cold. and the giddy girls 
were not satisfied with the backs of the 
stone effigies of Ethan Allen, l,ewis Cass 
and James A, Garfield. Many of them now 
wander at will from door to door, and fewer 
cards are sent in to members than ever be­ 
fore. 
ii osv W om en T ro u b le C o n s ru n n e n . 
"The old ladies' reception room was. dur­ 
ing tho first three months ot the session, 
packed with female lobbyists. 
.Some of 
them had claims on Congress and not a few 
had claims on the statesmen. Every day cr 


so an altercation would take place as to 
these claims, aud Dame Rumor save that 
some of the language used in that reception 
room would uot oe.tr publication. 
The room itself is a sort of hall filled with 
great pillars. Around its walls wore sofas, 
cushioned in red leathor, and every after 
noon these sofas would bo filled with 
women of all ages. from tho sweet rosy- 
choeked congressman's daughter to tho 
gray haired claimant of 70. 
Tho majority of tho characters were re­ 
spectable, but a few wore not. and it was 
largely on account of this fact that the com­ 
mittee of ways aud means demanded the 
room. 
When a man calls on a congressman his 
card is taken in by one of the doorkeepers. 
When a woman wishes to sen a member of 
the I louse her card is curried in by a page, 
and it first has to go through this gray* 
heired messenger's hands. 
Many times 
congressmen do not wish to see the wotneu 
who sonci in the cards. In such cases they 
tell the pages to report that they are not 
in. and the result is that Hie woman, if she 
bo a* sharp us the ordinary female, goes up 
to the gallery and looks. She sees tho man 
she wants in his seat, and comes down and 
charges tho buy with lying. 
Most congressmen pav their board bills, 
but should they bo in arrears it is not an 
uncommon thing for their landladies to 
come bere and demand a settlement. 
East 
.season oue of the bachelors wounded the 
aff ections of a rather lovely young lady of 
Washington, to whom he had boon paying 
some attentions. I believe she said he had 
made rattier slighting remarks about her 
character, ana she came to Hie House door 
with a cowhide undor her sealskin sack, 
and demanded to see him. The messengers 
seeing the tire in her eye told her sho 
would have to send in lier card. This she 
refused to do, aud attempted to go in. They 
held her huck, and the result was she 
showed her whip, and was warned by the 
police of the Capitol to leave. 
r e m a le L o b b y is ts . 
The female lobby of tho Capitol has 
always been exaggerated. Some lobbying 
is done here by women, but as for profes­ 
sional female lobbyists they are scarcer 
than hon 
teeth. 
You meet numerous 
womeu with claims in the Capitol corridors, 


lad tyr Jffrpk ffohtQ 


Un. i 


and there are a couple of old ladies who 
have been here for a generation awaiting 
the settlement of a cotton claim. The claim 
is probably a just one. but Congress does 
not get at It, and they will be in their 
graves before it is settled. Their faces were 
fresh when thev came bere. 
They are 
wrinkled now, and there are crows’ feet at. 
their eves. Thev bring their knittin J with 
them, and sit together in the galleries wait­ 
ing and watching, and watching and wait­ 
ing session in and session out. 
Dr. Mary Walker has business of one kind 
or another with congressmen every year. 
Bhe is a weazened, dried up little woman of 
perhaps 40 years of age, aud she always 
wears tim newest of gentlemen’s clothes, 
cut to fit an i of the latest style. She has a 
black silk bat on herdiead and her straight, 
black, Indisn-like hair, well oiled, bangs 
down from the brim of this bat. I have 
seen her talking to Judge Holman, leaning 
anon a dainty black cane while she poured 
her Tale of woe into his grandfatherly ears. 
A new lobbyist this session is a red-faced 
woman, with blue eyes and a rakish straw 
hat. She seems to be crazy, and imagines 
that it is her mission to catch Sileott. She 
addresses congressmen wherever she meets 
them, and they usually treat her well. A 
number of Hie womeu lobbyists are work­ 
ing for their own cases. Not a few widows 
in Plack are anxious to see pension bills put 
through. 
Many of thsse women are well educated. 
They are ladies of refinement, are the wives 
of officers, and their claims are just. The 
(Senate reception room always has a number 
of ladies on its comfortable sofas, and not 
infrequently a half-dozen senators are 
Heated beside the (air ones, discussing their 
cases. This room is one of the beautiful 
rooms of the Capitol, aud the claimants do 
considerable work in it. Most af the sena­ 
tors are very kind to women, and the only 
thing that angers them is the professional 
book agent, who calls them out with an en­ 
graved card and then asks them to buy a 
I 
lO-Tolume of "Pictures from the Holy 
and.” 
F e m a le lC r a u k s. 
The Capitol building is the resort of all 
the female cranks of the country, and you 
may find one or more here any day. of all 
classes, from Charlotte Smith, who repre­ 
sents the Working Women’s League, down 
to the old crazy woman, who is known as 
the Witch of Endor. 
Charlotte Smith is a specialist rather than 
a crank. Bhe ranks in the same class with 
Busau B, Anthony, and is doing what she 


ran to benefit women. 
Sho wants tho 
wages of the women of the various depart­ 
ments raised, and she pushes ail hill* in 
favor of women’s work. 
The Witch of Endor is a crazy woman fix 
feet tall and about 18 Inches across tho 
Shoulders, 
She makes me think of tho 
Woman in 
W hite of 
Wilkie 
Collins, 
and 
she- 
is 
frightfully 
ugly. 
oho 
wears 
a huge 
poke 
bonnet covered 
with 
ribbons, 
the 
colors 
of 
which 
swear at each other, and her long drawn out 
figure is half concealed by a long gray Areas 
w hich tails straight from her shoulders to 
h er feet like a Mother-Hubbard without Ho 
fulne-s. f-he sometimes wears a green silk 
shaw l, and out of her poke bonnet fringed 
w ith frowsy g ra y hair, is a skull-like face 
covered with sallow skin lier eyes are gray 
and the lids are as red as if she had been 
crying slice the day she wa* born. She 
wnars heavv Arette overshoes and she glides 
along so quietly that you are always scared 
whenyon see her and Imagine that one of the 
Capitol ghosts is after you- She is harm­ 
less, however, and no one pays any atten­ 
tion to her. 
I'hs Untitled* W o m * n e f t h e 
There are a Dumber of women who m ake 
their living in the Capitol building. There 
I is a pretty telephone girl connected with 
the Senate who will "hello” for you to any 
j part of Washington, and who has to do this 
service for many a senator. There is a mid­ 
dle-aged typewriter just off the corridor of 
the House, whose machine clicks in re­ 
sponse u> the dictation of many a congress­ 
m an There are lunch stauds in many parts 
of the corridors, presided over by woman, 
and Hie little old arni® woman, who sits in 
the window recess near the main door of 
the House, has many customers. 
Mio is a very poor woman, and her face 
bears the lines of banish ire. Promptly at. 
the opening ol the House every day abe 
squats down here on tho floor with her 
apples, her basket beside her. and peddles 
them out at t he rate of three for five cents to 
all comers. Many of the leading congress­ 
men are great apple eaters, and she often 
I sells to lorn Heed. Pen Lutterworth and 
Joe Cannon. The lunch stand at the sideof 
Statuary Hall is largely patronized bv the 
newspaper correspondents, and you may see 
congressman and onrnalist buying of this 
Old lady here 
Her stock consists of sand­ 
wiches and pie. and she furnishes the best 
of milk to wash down ti® solids. 
Farther on is Aunt Clara, th® noted 
Frenchwoman of the Capitol. Bhe bas been 
here tor 40 years, and she has not grown a 
day older in the last two decades. She does 
the biggest business of an? woman in the 
Capitol. Had she sells photographs of public 
men, souvenirs made of the nulo of mashed 
greenbacks, guide hooks and relics. She is 
as spry as a cricket, notwithstanding that 
she must be in her seventies. Her hair is 
still Drown and her cheeks are ae rosy as 
those of the Capitol brides who buy of her. 
retie knows alt the statesmen of tho Capitol 
well. and at Hie Queuing of each session she 
greets 
such 
men 
as 
Hoar. 
Sherman 
land Edmunds with a semtembrace. put­ 
ting out Doth 
tier hands and shaking 
theirs cordially. .She hits been here longer 
than any of them, and tho only person in 
the Capitol who can compare with her in 
term of service is old Messenger Bassett, 
who began as a page In the (Senate, and who 
is here yet. 
Aunt Clara knew Clay and Webster, and 
she has talked with John C. Calhoun aud 
Jefferson Davis, Bhe was a strong Union 
woman, and during the war she used to go 
over to the Senate and wave a silk flag 
whenever a I mon speech wa* made, ll 
was Charles Sumner who helped her hold 
her plane in this corridor, and she will con­ 
tinue to stav here as long as she lives. She 
I has mad" money out of her sales, aud It is 
said that she has sent her boy through Yale 
College.aud given her daughter a Enropean 
education. Aunt Clara knew Gen. Grant, 
and Grant wrote her an autograph letter 
from Mf. McGregor in response to on* sh® 
I sent asking for nis autograph and saying 
she hoped lie would recover. 
TV o m e n Col r e t p o n d o n t s In t h e C a p i ­ 
tol. 
The ladies who correspond here now de- 
vote themselves almost entirely to society, 
aud the bulk of their work is made up of 
tile description of dresses and of prospec­ 
tive engagements aud weddings. 
Mary 
I Clammer Ames used to write a great m any 
criticisms of public men and measures, aud 
she had a high rank as a litterateur. At 
present there is scarcely a woman who 
does^hte «kt*a of work, amt it seems to me 
the Capitol offsrs a ’nard Tov some bright 
female pen. 
Mary Clammer got 3"00o a 
rear from th* Independent for writing a 
letter a week. and she also wrote editorials 
for the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Abe must have 
made iii the neighborhood of $10,000 a 
year. and she kept up her work until the 
time of her death, some years aga 
Mis-' Grundy, J r. 


MY G R A N D M O TH ER ’S T U R K E Y . 
T A IL FA N . 


(Scribner's Magazine.] 
It owned not the color mat vanity dons, 
Or slender wit* choose for display; 
Its beautiful (int was a delicate bronze. 
A brown softly blended with Bray. 
Frow ber waist to her dun, spreading on! without 
break, 
Twas built on a generous plan; 
l’lic pride of the forest was slaughtered to make 
My grandmother's turkey tail fan. 


For common occasions it never was meant; 
In a cheet between two silken cloths 
’Twas kept safely hidden with careful talent, 
In camphor to keep out the moths. 
'Twas famed far and wide through the whole coua- 
try side, 
From Beersheba e’en unto Dan; 
And ofteu at meeting with envy 'twas eyed, 
My grand mo thor’* turkey-tall tan. 


C ampmeetings, indeed, were Its chiefest delight, 
bike a crook unto sheep gone astray 
it beckoned backsliders to re Sauk the light, 
And exhorted the sinners to pray. 
It always heat time when the choir went wrong, 
Psalmody leading the van; 
Old Hundred, I know, ’twas its favorite song, 
My grandmother's turkey-tall fan. 


A Ag for the fans that are made nowadays, 
Suited only to frivolous mirth; 
A different thing was the fail that I praise. 
Yet it scorned not the good things of earth. 
At bees and at quiltings, 'twas aye to be seen; 
The beet of the gossips began 
When In at the doorway had entered serene, 
My grandmother’s turkey-tall fan. 


Tradition relates of its wondrous tales, 
Its handle of leather was buff. 
Though thorn of its glory, e’en now it exhales 
An odor of hymnbook* and snuff. 
Its primeval grace, Ut you like, you can trace; 
'Twas limned for the future to scan, 
Just under a smiling gold spectacled face, 
My grandmother's turkey-tad tea. 


One of M ayor H art’s D uties. 
(Washington Post. I 
Nearly 80 years ago a young Englishman 
named Robert Brown left his native Surrey 
and came to America, tor several years he 
corresponded with bin sister at home, than 
the letters grew infrequent, and finally 
ceased. When last heard from he was in 
g 


onion. The sister wrote, only to have he* 
■Hers rot lushed through the dead letter 
office, m arl j "Not found.” Finally in de­ 
spair. as a lint resort, she addressed a letter 
to "Pr®sidffit Harrison. Wash! gton. D. C., 
U. 6. A..” relating these fact® ana im Dior mg 
his aid in finding her brother. This letter 
found its address a lew weeks ago. 
Instead ef going into the waste basket it 
was forwarded to Mayor Hart of Boston, 
with a request that he look Mr. Brown up. 
In a short time response came that Robert 
Brown wa* dead, leaving two sons, both 
prosperous young business men in Boston, 
and the naws was seat to their aunt in 
Burrer last week. 


A V ersatile and E nergetic Editor* 
[Fair Haven (Conn.) Herald.] 
To go out among the stamps, build a 
house, put in three presses and otber m a 
chmery. lay type, get a steam engine in 
working order, answer 4,000,000 questions, 
cuss a telegraph boy. find time to get a nap 
in 48 hours, be on time for one meal a day, 
catch the mails, properly maledict the type 
foundry that sent wrong font*, hit your 
thum b nail with a hammer and he calm 
about it afterward, refuse invitations to 
drink. Hgbt a pipe filled with damp tobaceo, 
write editorials calculated to brace up the 
republic, edit telegraph, cutout miscellany 
with a chisel—in snort, to start a newspaper 
from the ground up—is quite a job. thank 
you. but time aud printers’ ink work won­ 
ders. 


Unwarranted Presum ption. 
I Chicago Trtbcne.] 
First New Yorker (looking at copy of late 
magazine)—’Ere's gall. 
Second New Yorker—What have you 
found ? 
"A h article hen titled ‘Suggestion* for the 
Next World’s Fair.’ 'Ow doe* th* blooming 
hidiot know there’ll be fairs ’eld In the next 
world, baw Jove ?” 


The N utm eg Brand* 
[Harper’* Bazar.] 
Will-Power—I have cured myself of amok 
ing, major. 
Major Domo—How did you do it? 
Will-Power—Bought a box of count*? 
cigars. 
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CHAPTER V. 


" T H * M E A N K S T M A K .” 
HERE was no longer 
any stiffening of the 
joints of 
conversa­ 
tion. Both the young 
S e r i o u s ’ 
tongues 
were for running at 
once. 
They rattled a fusi- 
lade of question aud 
comment 
on 
their 
i n l i e r s i rc- ' 
father, who. between 
his answers.con wired 
^ 
to help Cecil to a new 
, 
notion of Arkansas, 
lie was astounded to discover how peace­ 
ful. honest, free from violence, was the sup­ 
posed borne of carnage and the bowie knife. 
••Why.” declared the colonel. "I haven’t 
known a man killed in five years. Twenty 
vear- ago. m aybe-oh. well. I’m not talking 
about 20 years ago. or during the grayback 
t ines, it’s now ‘the living present,'as the 
poet calls i t 
“Ana honest? I assure, Cecil. Aunt Valley 
is the only person in the bottom who feels 
bound to lock up at night, and she ’—the 
colonel chuckled—"she hasn't got a key on 
earth -calls it locking up when she turns 
lim button. That i6 what puzzles me about 
ibis racket. We haven’t any tough charac- 
h rs in the neighborhood. 
The race ques­ 
tion doesn’t amount to a row of pins here, 
where the whites outnumber the negroes. 
It must be either a wild hoax or some per­ 
sona! enmity to me.’’ 
• Why to you, Col. Seyton?” 
"Be »use they are all my tenants. We 
had a large crop this year. aid dirty weather 
in’ October. The cotton pickers who come 
down every year from Missouri got discour­ 
aged and lit out. as we say. Kow .it will 
take GI bands to pick tbe rest of the cotton 
l>eforo Christmas. If they can scare off my 
tenants I am likely to lose a heap of my 
cotton before I can get it to the gin. Besides 
there are the farms standing empty. A bad 
lookout all around, you mnderstand.” 
"Well. I know who did It,” spoke up 
bally, whose cheeks were flushed like a 
wild rope with ber excitement. 
"Ko, yeu don’t know, sis.” said Ally, "you 
can't know.” Ally bad gleams of the "canny 
(Scotchman.” 
• Wall, I’m sure as sure. It’s that hateful 
old man Dawsey. He’s always trying to do 
us a meanness.” 
"Cobbs did sav he put ground glass in 
Spicier’* oats.” Ally remarked, musingly. 
"Woil, we won’t say bo did until we 
know ” said Col. Seyton. getting his one 
arm over on the back seat, the better to pat 
S a lly ’s shoulder; "that is, outside. This is 
confidential.” 
"S uit.” said Ally. 
"I ertainly. Col. Seyton.” said Cecil. 
Sally only squeezed her father’s band and 
rubbed the bare wrist against her rose-leaf 
cheek. 
•They are like dad and me,” Cecil 
thought, with a little contraction of the 
heart, a homesick craving for a sight of the 
< ear I cure which every minute was bear­ 
ing swiftly farther and farther away from 
him. 
\ et I believe it was from that instant that 
he began to like Sally. 
• Who is Mr. Lawson, please?” said he, 
iii verting his thoughts with the »earest pre- 
text why need be be such a baby as to want 
to cry every time he thought of dad? 
“Dawsey!” said the Colonel, “Dawsey. 
Well. he is the man who enjoys the undis­ 
puted title of the meanest man in the coun­ 
try. He lives a little way farther on. When 
he bongbt tbe farm there was a fine orchard. 
He cat down every tree and turned it into a 
cotton field because the boys took his 
beatae* 
"He owned that old woodpile in the woods. 
It isn’t what you would call a commodious 
dwelling, is it? A ndam an died of hydro­ 
phobia there to the bargain. He died in 
6uoh an awful way nobody would live in 
the boose. But old Aunt Valley’s cabin 
i timed down, and she is suspected of being 
a conjure woman herself”— 
“I beg pardon,” from Cecil. 
"Maybe you all would call ber a witch. 
Bb* protests that she is only a bone-setter 
and a ’yarb doctor,’ but being a cross- 
grained old woman with trained mules you 
can t expect people to let her off so easily. 
No. sir, the niggers hereabouts are per­ 
suaded that she threw hazards into old Aunt 
Crecy Miller. At any rate, not being social 
like most darkeys, she didn’t mind living 
alone; and she says, furthermore, that Daw 
soy promised her the house and land rent 
free. only agreeing to plant corn for his 
stock. He claims she promised to pay $16 
a year and one-third of her crsw- And be 
showed a contract to that effect* he stayed 
there two years, the* he came down for tbe 
rant of his house and six ac res, wee hiring 
that be had not been paid a cent. She says 
she only cultivated three acres and helped 
put the other three in corn for his stock.and 
when she signed tbe contract she thought it 
was to release her from any other liability, 
hhe can write her name, but can't read 
writing without her spectacles. 
' The court, however, was bound by the 
evidence, and the contract held good. 
So 
he got a judgment for two years’ rent and 
d. strained her mule.” 
‘Yes. and he took poor Mrs. Whitehead’s 
cows,” cried Sally. 
“His dogs were forever 
chasing her cows and m aking them wild. 
and one nay she took down ber gun when 
sire saw the dog after her cows—they were 
,ust naturally coming into tbe yard-and 
she shot the dog. He was the meanest dog. 
iiW,rul big and fierce; be nearly killed off 
poor Henri, our dog. the cutest dog you 
over saw—" 
"He 
ust naturally would have killed 
Henri.” interrupted Ally, "only Sis chucked 
u heap of pepper in his eyes. Wish I’d been 
there to bear bim holler!” 
B illy waved the interruption aside. "And 
then, if you please. Air. Dawsey got the 
constable and bwore lies, and papa and 
mamma were away at Rowan mountain,and 
be got that poor woman’s two cows and the 
gun that her husband carried in the war 
and ebb set tbe whole world by. And one 
of the poor cows died!” 
"But when papa got home be fixed him .” 
said Ally, with bis grim 
“Yes, be did, He got a writ of repletion 
and the cows back except one was dead, and 
it was her pet cow, too!” Sally cried, her 
eyes growing bigger and bigger in ber in­ 
dignant sympathy, "but he did have to 
five up the gun and pay #20. So that was 
ow he began to hate papa,” 
"Oh, they’ve had a heap of lawsuits 


since,” said Alley. “Cobbs says lie’s lost 
nearly ’bout S2000 fighting pa.” 
"He’s powerful meas, too.” said Sally, 
solemnly. 
"There was an old colored 
woman wintered a hen with him. and when 
she came for the hen he said the bill was 25 
cents, though he promised to keep her for 
the eggs, and when she offered him the hen 
for the bill (’cause she is so poor she always 
has to buy shoes too large for her. ’cause 
they don’t wear out so soon), whv, then he 
won’t take it. He made her give him IO 
cents to boot!” 
Cecil tried to restrain his laughter, but 
seeing the colonel's shaking shoulders was 
too much, he laughed aloud and merrily. 
"That’s right, boy,” said the colonel: 
then more gravely: "The worst thing the 
fellow does is loaning out money to poor 
farmers and 
merchants 
on 
mortgage, 
wheedling them into believing that he will 
wait several years longer than specified in 
the note, and then jummng down on the in­ 
stant there is a day’s delay of interest or 
the time rims out, when, like as not. rely­ 
ing on his promise to renew, they haven’t 
the money. ” 
A number of tales followed, hearing on 
this trait of Dawsey. Cruel enough, too. 


MUZZLED BEAR WAS BEING LED UP. 


It was good—a fact perceptible in the 
speed of the horse* 
Boon cabins and farmhouses appeared, 
then the schoolhouse and tbe store; at last 
the high hank of the river, and over the 
river, among the wooded hills. Cecil could 
see the tall columns and carved pediment 
of the porch, the specious white walls aud 
gabled roof of the big bouse. 
The ferry was waiting tor them. a flatboat 
on a wire rope. with a grinning negro boat­ 
man. 


always 'lowing she’s going to die. She got 1 
all her kin up to bittie Rock last Septem­ 
ber. 'cause she was going to die, and she 
never did die at all.” 
"She is a very sick woman, the doctor 
says and he asks me to come,” said Mrs. 
Seyton. quietly. "I don't think my boy 
would want me to refuse.” 
"Yes. I would every time,” said Alan, 
morosely. 
"I had depended on you for this other 
affair.” said Col. Seyton. 
"You will have to do as you suggested to 
me this morning,” said Mrs. Seyton. 
smoothed away al) the objections. 
. 
She ______________ _____ _________ 
Col. S e y to n in s ta n tly d e m a n d e d th e n e w s somehow, so q u let J . 't h a t i t hardly seamed 
a n d received A u n t Valley’s sto ry with d iv e rs ‘ th ttl.Bh9 <1,d i t , b u t rather a s .if theobject- 
in ria tio n s a n d a d o rn m e n ts a n d one iumor - 


some of them were, with piteous hints of 
blasted hearthstones and years of denial 
and struggle which must end only In ruin. 
Yet there were darker shades to the pict­ 
ure of the mean man of the community. 
Dawsey was no native Arkansan. A bubble 
in the Brim of rapine and murder which 
war whirls in its cauldron, lie had been 
swept into Arkansas with tbe retreating 
Missouri army. 
Beginning a sort of sutler or camp-kite. 
he remained in the valley a guerilla or kite 
at large. 
He belonged to the infamous Dick Barna- 
bas band. Black river people had a saying 
that he never could meet old Col. Ruther­ 
ford. the exterminator of the guerillas, 
without his neck growing red under tbe 
tw ist of an imaginary rope. 
"Bo you see,” said Col. Seyton. smiling, 
“Dawsey isn t too squeamish to undertake 
such a job. He knows how timid the dar­ 
keys are, too. and that I am drawn on the 
grana jury, and have to be off to the Rock 
tomorrow. 
It’s a scheme, sure enough. 
Still, he may be as innocent as I am. Here’s 
his place.” 
He pointed to the right, where a wide cot­ 
ton field shouldered its brown rows oat of 
the swamp. 
The ragged stalks were spattered with 
white from the "last picking” of cotton 
A narrow road had 
been cat clumsily 
through tho field, disappearing behind a 
row of mulberry trees. The black, gam­ 
brel roofed house, large, apparently, yet 
either windowless or having barred shut­ 
ters. therefore the more lonely and forbid­ 
ding of aspect, gloomed behind the trees. 
It owned a gallery, but about this gallery 
was none of the hospitable disorder of the 
country, no meal sacks, no saddles, no 
K u s* It m ight have been a deserted house 
for any show of life it gave. A broken 
chimney leaned perilously away from the 
house. 
Yet there were signs of habilitation; half 
a dozen gaunt cows in the road, a cackle of 
poultry iu the barnyard, some sharp-backed 
black swine grunting through the tousle of 
dead plantain weeds, which, perhaps, had 
been a garden, and between the mulberry 
trees and the road a fare of brush, over 
which was suspended the huge iron kettle 
of tbe South. 
While they looked, lor Alan had checked 
the horses, a brown horse with a white face 
rose up behind the fence. 
“Look at him, all covered with mud. and 
his hair roughed,” said Ally; “he looks like 
he was out last night.” 
The horse hung a dejected head over the 
fence and turned an incurious, weary eye 
upon them. 
“I reckon,” said the colonel. 
Cecil noticed that a little human figure 
had crept into sight from behind the iron 
pot. It was a boy’s figure, barefooted, bare­ 
headed—the hair was white and tossed by 
the wind—clothed, hardly covered by a tat 
tered suit of brown jean. The child’s face 
one could see was thin and pale, but he had 
eager blue eyes. He stared at the wagon 
“Howdy, Larry,” shouted Ally. 
“Howdy. Lurry,” said Sally, nodding. 
“Howdy, boy.” This was from the colonel. 
’’Come on ever.” 
The boy darted a timid look at the house. 
But he came. He s lid his foot u d and down 
his leg and stared furtively at the children. 
"Cooking your 
breakfast?” 
said 
the 
colonel. 
"Kaw. sir. Makin’ soap.” 
He bad a melancholy, thin little voice. 
One would say he was not older than IO, 
“W hat did you have for breakfast, Larry 
anyhow?” 
• Nary. Haint had breakfas’,” 6aid Larry 
“Well, sir!” 
"He.” jerking his little spear of a thumb 
over his shoulder, "he ain’t up yit.” 
"Why? Up late last night at a festival?” 
said tbe colonel, grimly, and then repent­ 
ing of questioning a child, he held out a 
quarter. 
"Well, good morning, boy, come and see 
us if your uncle will let you. Goon, Ally!” 
But Ally was rummaging in that bewil­ 
dering pocket of his. He emerged finally 
triumphant, with a hard biscuit, a demoral­ 
ized slice ol cake, aud a black lump of gum. 
"There!” was Master Ally's breathless 
comment, ’T u t the cracker in for myself 
and took the cake home for ma. Maybe 
you can make out for a breakfast with that. 
I be gum’s store gum—fine! Good catch! 
G’lang. you Eess!” 
This time the horses did go rapidly. 
"Oh. laws!” was the single answer of the 
boy; but he stood still, not attempting to 
eat, watching the wagon until it was out of 
sight. 
"Tbe rest of ’the road is all good; it’s on 
our plantation.” said Sally. 


tarn emission-R ufe did not know of any 
one being killed. 
Across the ferry they drove swiftly up the 
windiug avenue of lire oaks, and at the 
house door a slender lady, with sweet smile 
and bright, dark eyes, took Ceoil into her 
soft arms and kissed him. 
"The dear boy! How glad we are to have 
you! How much he looks like his father,” 
she said, 


CHAPTER VI. 
T H E TAT.BORAM. 
Cecil was awakened next morning by a 
flood of golden light and the rattle of sticks 
on the hearth. 
For a moment all he could see was a 
plaided back and a woolly head framed by 
the flames which Vance was blowing. He 
awoke with that dizzy sense of dejection 
which comes to any one who has forgotten 
a troubio in sleep as soon as iiis oblivion is 
broken. 
"Oh. yes.” he muttered, "I’m here, and 
dad is gone!” 
The interest which he h a d taken y e s te r ­ 
d a y in the novel surroundings, the queer 
excitement which had met him, the pleas­ 
ure of distributing his gifts, the flattery of 
welcome—somehow all had dropped flat. 
Yesterday there was a kind of romance 
about the old mansion built before the war. 
One P ic tu re d a rude half feudal magnifi­ 
cence belonging to those old days. when 
e v e ry guest was offered his valet and his 
horse as he is o ffered his bot water in the 
morning nowadays. 
Cecil was fond of 
reading stories of 
knights and ladies and tourneys. He had 
(though he had kept it shyly to himself) a 
great notion of chivalry. He wished that 
he had been born in time to follow Richard 
the Lion Hearted to Palestine. He wouldn’t 
have run away from him. Never I 
l ast night there was a faint reminder of 
his dreams in the stories which he heard. 
The slaves might serve for retainers, and 
there were real battles fought within riding 
distance where men had been killed; and a 
duel aud a ghost and a beautiful distracted 
lady with her hair down figured in the 
legends. Altogether, Cecil was a gobd deal 
cheered; life was not going to be so com­ 
monplace after ail. He was amused at the 
plantation store; be thought the old gin 
picturesque. He was flattered by Alan aud 
Sally’s obvious admiration. 
"It’s not half bad, though everything is 
awfully shabby," thought Master Cecil, 
condescendingly. 
But this morning — how bare the big 
room looked! Its careful neatness could 
not hide the weather blotches or the odd 
old wall papers, the sunken bricks of the 
fireplace, the clumsiness of the iron fire­ 
dogs, the lack of furniture. There were 
prints from illustrated papers, tastefully 
enough framed in glossy manila paper. 
with brass tacks, grouped on the wide ex­ 
panse of wall. Tbe prints were well chosen, 
the effect was pretty, but the young critic 
could tell at a glance that they were wood­ 
cuts and not etchings; hadn’t he brought a 
fine Van Ellen to Mrs. Seyton and explained 
to Sally what a remarque proc* was? I fear 
Mr. Seyton himself did not know before. 
He was aroused by Vance trundling in a 
bathtub and depositing a steaming bucket 
of water on the carpet, with a cheerful irre­ 
sponsibility as to the result on the carpet, 
possible only to a negro. 
"Mis’ Sally ’low ye like have yo’seff like 
Mist’ Ally an’ Missy,” said Vance, giving 
Cecil a view of all his ivory. 
He spent an hour, later, describing to the 
group in the kitchen, who quite forgot 
breakfast in their interest, the amazing 
splendors of the guest’s toilet arrange­ 
ments, 
his 
silver-backed 
brushes, his 
sponges, bis towels, his glass bottles "dat 
ben cut plum ober lak a waffle.” 
Bo impressed was Vance, indeed, that he 
had fits of abstraction during breakfast, 
in which he was lost to all outside sounds, 
gazing and grinning at Cecil. 
Cecil was 
only 
conscious 
that ii.;* 
service was very queer, particularly when 
the angry notes of a woman's voice and a 
sound of thumps and whacks followed by 
stifled howls, came in through the passage­ 
way as soon as Vance retired. 
"Only Aunt Cinda training Vance,” the 
colonel observed drily; "he was uncom­ 
monly inattentive this morning.” 
The table. Cecil thought, was on a level 
with the service. He searched his memory 
of other houses for such cheap crockery or 
for plated silver; yet bere aud there an ex­ 
quisite cut-glass dish and one Bevies plate 
mingled with the common ware. 
"They lost all their silver in the war.” 
sagely concluded Cecil, “and they aren't 
rich enough to buy more.” 
He pitied them sincerely, if with a dash 
of condescension in his pity. Really they 
were, on the whole, very well-bred people, 
though—what was it that amusing English­ 
man called the funny Western congress­ 
m an ?—provincial. Yes. the Bey tons were 
provincial. 
Meanwhile he politely praised Aunt Cin- 
da’s corn dodgers, eating more than he 
wished. 
The unconscious colonel smiled on him, 
well pleased, and Mrs. Seyton studied his 
face with affectionate eyes, thinking—"he 
is like Tom. I wish he hadn’t that super­ 
cilious mouth, like Nellie Hopkins’, but ii 
is Tom’s honest, bright smile.” 
The talk, of course, turned on the news 
of yesterday. 
Col. Seyton’s investigations 
had only confirmed Aunt Valley’s tale, ex­ 
cept as to Aunt Pearl Hotchkiss, who was 
mightily surprised to be told of her own 
tragia end. But she had heard tbe maraud­ 
er* Thoy had “swarmed aouter de woods, 
shootin’ an’ hollerin’.” She reckoned that 
there were “nearly baout a hundred;” any­ 
how, there were ”fo’ ur five, kase de swag 
groun’ by de pigpen been all tromped up.” 
None of tbe victims had been hurt. But 
all were scared beyond sensible speech; and 
not oae of them had patched together his 
courage enough to ride to "de big house,” 
with the news that night. 
"If ever there was a nuisance ifs my 
having to go to Little Rock on the grand 
jury, today,” said tbe colonel, “but you— 
w bafs the m atter, Vance?” 
Vance had a folded paper in his hand 
and a look of solemn importance on his 
apish visage. 
"Please sah, Mist’ Morgan he got a tele­ 
graph fum de Ridge by de telephone. He 
done writ it aout an’ sen’ it hup by Lisp 
Hit fo’ Mis’ Seyton. ne say, an’ he tickler 
baout she git i t ’’ 
The colonel snatched the paper to read 
the despatch, which he instantly handed to 
his wife with a loud exclamation. 
Cecil admired beauty in woman. 
His 
mother was a beautiful woman who con­ 
sidered herself a beautiful one. in which 
belief she received plenty of encourage­ 
ment. He Had heard discussions of famous 
beauties’ looks ever since he was a little 
iellowm a velvet suit leaning against his 
mother’s knee and staring at the Ape ladies 
over the tea tray. He wondered to himself 
if mamma would call cousin Sally hand­ 
some. At any rate. she had fine eyes and a 
beautiful, clear skiu, and there was some­ 
thing that won him—something like the 
cameos and the statues in her broad, low 
forehead, tho way her hair grew back from 
her brow aud tbe marking of her eyebrows. 
While he stared a flush aud a pallor swept 
over the sweet face. 
" D ic k. I must go with you,” said she. 
There was an almost imperceptible incli­ 
nation of Col. Seyton’s head iii Cecil’s direc­ 
tion. 
"J shall leave everything with Bally,” said 
Mr* rsoyton. smiling. 
Now for tbe first time Cecil thought that 
she bad a beautiful smile. 
"I ain sure Bally will manage everything.” 
she said, “and there’s Aunt Cinda to see 
titer don’t starve aud the house doesn’t get 
afire. Indeed, Dick, there’s no other way, 
I must go with you.” 
"Go where? cried Alan, with blunt dis­ 
may: while Sally clasped her hands tightly 
on the table edge. growing paler. 
"You! Aunt Ernestine is very sick; she is 
afraid she will die. and the doctor has sent 
for me." 
Sally's eyes grew bigger, aud her cheeks 
grew paler; but Alan did not show much 
emotion. 
He filled his mouth with waffles before be 
remarked; "Oh, Aunt Lrnestiue! tihe’a 


ors had thought better of their mind thorn 
solves, 
Cecil scarcely realized that she was going, 
remembering the confusion of hurrying ser­ 
vant* the bustle of leave-taking which at­ 
tended his own mother’s departure, until 
he saw hor standing in her travelling dress 
in the great dingy hall, and could bear the 
negro driver scolding his horses. A moment 
later only the sound ot wheels on the gravel 
returned to them ; the planter and his wife 
were gone. 
•'Well, I’m glad Cobbs ain’t gone, too,” 
growled Ally. "I most wish Aunt Ernestine 
would die and be done with it; she’s always 
dyiug.” 
A strong sense of injury grew on him 
with the remembrance, and he continued: 
"Bay. Cecil, what you think she did when 
she came to visit mamma, who she always 
says is her favorite niece? BUU said I could 
have a birthday party. She proposed it and 
she was going to give me a cake and send 
to the Rock for ice cream ; truly, store ice 
cream, you know, not froze* custard, like 
Aunt Cinda makes. 
She’s got heaps of 
money, so she don’t care. 
And, if you 
please, after the plumb lot of ’em got here, 
she u p and begins dying, and then I had to 
send every one of ’em home and the 
doctor came, and -and”—Ally’s voice was 
choked at the dire climax—"Vance and 
Judy bad just got the ire cream out of tbe 
mould, you know, t ’ letch it ia, and tkey set 
it down to make haste to get her medicines 
and propick round for her. and that fool 
Vance set it down on tbe stove and it plumb 
melted! Urr! I like Cobbs a heap better. 
Cobbs says he don’t want to die till he 
must, and then he’ll be dead long enough.” 
"Who is Cobbs?” said Cecil. 
Bally explained that Cobbs had been their 
father’s orderly during the war. and was 
now the plantation’s blacksmith. But his 
gilts were not confined to the forge, sue ex­ 
plained. 
Having been apprenticed to a 


VANCE TRUNDLING IN A BATHTUB. 


butcher, he made admirable sausage meat, 
and having served a winter in a confec­ 
tioner shop, he knew how to freeze ice 
cream. Ho was also a fair carpenter, and 
mended tinware. 
’T here ain’t anything in this world Cobbs 
can’t do if he sets his mind on it,” declared 
Ally, stoutly. "Bay, there’s no school, let’s 
go and see him.” 
Ceoil was ready enough for tbe walk, 
aud the three sallied forth in search of 
Cobbs. 
He was not at the smithy. The helper 
told them that he had gone to see a sick 
horse (Cobbs was likewise a horse doctor) at 
tho gypsies' camp. 
To the gypsies’ camp, accordingly, they 
followed Cobbs, walking along the high 
bank, overlooking a cypress slash. 
The canvas wagons, the jaded and rough- 
coated horses, the blazing campfire and a 
group of tawny, black-haired children,with 
enough bits of scarlet and yellow to make 
their rags picturesque, very soon told them 
the location of the camp. 
A little to the right a drowsy-looking 
muzzled bear was being led up and down 
by a chain in tne hands of a woman. He 
walked wretchedly on his hind legs, every 
now and then dropping on all fours, when 
the woman would scold him and hit him 
with a stick. A man lay on the ground, 
propping his head on his hand and smoking 
a pipe. Occasionally he would give some 
gruff direction to the woman. 
' ecil surmised that the only white man 
visible, who was rubbing some kiad of lini­ 
ment on a horse’s shoulder, must be tbe 
often-quoted Cobbs. 
He had expected a 
giant, but here stood only a round-shoul- 
dared little thin man, in shabby jeans, with 
a drooping black mustache and a restless, 
merry black eye. 
Ally hailed him joyously: “Say, Cobb*” 
Cobbs might have answered had there not 
appeared a very curious interruption. Down 
the steep bank a big mule came leaping and 
stumbling, and galloped up to the woman 
and bear. 
The mule’s rider was an elderly man. 
short, but very strongly built, whose gray 
hair was long enough to blow in the wind, 
and whoso sallow face was clean shaven. 
He wore a slouch hat and a suit of cheap 
clothes, but whole and passably clean. 
There was nothing striking in his appear­ 
ance. except the look of fury in his face. As 
he rode he lashed his mule with a cruel 
tborn-tree branch. He reined in the beast. 
in a loud tone he demanded, it might be of 
the woman, it m ight be of the man, "Where 
ye out my boy?” 
The woman began a voluble disclaimer 
of having any boy; hut the man interrupted 
her. 
"W# don’ta steal no boys,” said be; 
“there’s ben a half-6tarvcd coy coma bete. 
get somefin to eata. We no keep him. Mjsta 
Dawsey.” 
Cuick as a flash the man had jumped 
from his mule and darted round the tent, 
A shriek met him. 
The woman and man exchanged glances. 
There was avouch of pity in the woman’s. 
The man muttered something in Italian. 
Only Cecil understood that he said?;‘No 
use. It would get us into trouble.” 
' 
Almost 
instantly Dawsey reappeared, 
dragging after him the same forlorn little 
boy whom Cecil had seen the day before. 
Tbe man was lashing the child savagely 
with the thorn branch. He seemed beside 
himself with rage. 
The child hung limply on his arm. not 
struggling, neither crying-his wild eyes 
glancing desperately about him. 
All at 
once those despairing eyes fell on the chil­ 
dren. As if animated by new strength the 
fierce little creature wrenched his head free, 
and with a swift movement, like a rat, sank 
bis teeth into the arm that held him. 
The pain made Dawsey relax his hold. 
Before bis free list could clench and strike, 
the boy was flying across the "slash.” 
ITO BE CONTINUED.] 


H O W TO O B S E R V E N A TU R E. 


Jo h n B u rro u g h s G ives a Few H ints 
to Y oung People. 
[Copyright, 1800, by S. 8. McClure.] 
To teach young people or old people how 
to observe nature is a good deal like trying 
to teach them how to eat their diduer. The 
first thing necessary in this latter case is a 
good appetite; this given, the rest follows 
very easily, 
Aud in observing nature, 
unless you have tho appetite, the love, the 
spontaneous desire, you will get little satis­ 
faction. 
If one is’a lover of the birde, he sees birds 
everywhere, plenty of them. I think I sel­ 
dom miss a bird in my walk if he is within 
eye or earshot, even though my mind be 
not intent upon that subject. 
Walking 
along tbe road this very day, feeling a cold, 
driving snowstorm, I saw some large birds 
in the top of a maple as I passed by. I do 
not know how I came to see them, for I was 
not in an ornithological frame of mind. 
But I did. There were three of them feed­ 
ing upon the buds of tho maple. They 
were nearly as large as robins, of a dark ash 
color, very plump, with tails much forked. 
W hat were they? My neighbor did not 
know; had never seen such birds before. 
But I instantly knew them to be pine gros­ 
beaks from tbe far north, I bad not seen 
them before for lo years. A few days pre­ 
viously I had neard one call from the air as 
it passed over: I recognized the nots, and 
hence knew that the birds were about. 
They come down from the north at irregu 
lar intervals, and are seen in flocks in vari 
ous parts of the States. They seem just as 
likely to come in mild winters as severe 
ones. 
Later in the day the birds came about m r 
study. I sat reading with my back to the 
window when I was advised of their pres­ 
ence by catching a glimpse of one reflected 
in my eyeglasses as it flew up from the 
ground to the branch of an apple tree only 
a few feet away. 
The mind of an observer is like a pun with 
a hair trigger—it goes at a touch, while tbe 
minds of most persons require very vigor­ 
ous nudging. You must take the hint, and 
take it quickly, if you would get up any 


profitable intimacy with nature. 
Above 
all. don’t jump to conclusions; look again 
and again; verify your observation* Be 
sure the crow is pulling oorn and not prob­ 
ing for grubs before you kill him. Be sure 
it is the oriole purloining your grapes, and 
not the sparrows, before you declare them 
your eneiuie* 
I one day saw humming birds apparently 
probing the ripe yellow cheeks of my finest 
peaches, but I was not surprised till I saw a 
bird hovering over a particular peach, and 
then mounting upon a ladder I examined 
it. when, sure enough, the golden cheek 
was full of pinholes. 
The orioles destroy many of my earliest 
pears, but it required much watching to 
catch them in the very act. 
I once saw a 
ph!»bo bird swoop down upon a raspberry 
bush and carry a berry to a rail on a near 
lance, but I did not therefore jump to the 
conclusion that the phoebe was a berry- 
eater. W hat it wanted was the worm in 
the berry. 
How do I know? 
Because I 
saw it extract something from the berry 
and fly away. 
The belief was at one time all but uni­ 
versal that swallows passed the winter in a 
torpid state in the mud at tne bottom of 
ponds aud rivers. 
Even Gilbert White, 
acute an observer as he was, more than half 
believed it. As no man ever found a swal­ 
low in such a state and place, how could 
the notion ever get started? Gilbert White 
could offer as his reason but tbe merest 
shadow of evidence that such was tbe case. 
■ach as seeing swallows lurking about 
?onds and marshes late in tbe season. 
iud your bird in the mud. torpid and not 
dead. before you entertain such a notion. 
English snarrows have been found sus­ 
pended to a limb by a thread or string about 
tbe neck. and some people have therefore 
tried to persuade themselves that sparrows 
either execute their culprits in the ap­ 
proved fashion, or else that an occasional 
bird commit* suicide, probably from jeal­ 
ousy or disappointment in love. Butic is 
quite a common tragedy for birds that make 
use of strings in building their nests to get 
hung. Sometimes a horse hair will get 
wound around the legs of young bird* in 
the nest so tightly as to completely ampu­ 
tate them. 
A boy in the interior of the State wrote to 
me the other day that. while in the field 
looking after Indian arrow-heaffs. he had 
seen a brown and a gray bird with a black 
mark running through the eye, and that 
the bird walked instead of hopped. He said 
it had a high shrill whistle, and flew like a 
meadow lark. 
The boy is a natural observer; he noted 
that the bird was a walker. Most of the 
birds hop or jump, keeping both feet to­ 
gether. A late work on our birds speaks of 
th* robin as hopmng and bounding alougon 
the ground. The robin is a runner; it takes 
regular steps, but it rages them very swiftly. 
This boy heard his bird afterward in the 
edge of tbe evening, and "followed it quite 
a wars. but could not get a glimpse of it.” 
He had failed to note the crest on its head, 
and the black spot on its breast, for doubt­ 
less his strange bird was the shore lark, a 
northern bird, that comes to us in flocks 
in the late fall or early winter, and of late 
years has become a permanent resident of 
certain parts of New York State. I havo 
heard it in full song above the hills in Del­ 
aware county, after the manner of the Eng­ 
lish skylark, but its song was a crude, 
feeble, broken affair compared with that 
of the skylark. 
These birds thrive well in confinement 
I bad one seven months in a cage while liv­ 
ing in Washington. It was disabled rn the 
wing by a gunner, who brought it to me. 
Its wound soon healed: it took food readily; 
it soon become tame, and was an object of 
much interest and amusement. The cage 
in which I had hastily put it was formerly 
a case filled 
with stuffed 
bird* 
Its 
front 
was 
glass. 
As 
it was left out 
upon the porch 
over night a strange 
cat discovered tbe bird through this glass, 
and through this glass she plunged and 
captured the bird. In the morning there 
was the large hole in the glass, and the 
pretty lark was gone. I have always in­ 
dulged a faint hope that the glass was such 
a surprise to the cat, and made such a 
racket about her eyes and ears as she sprang 
i gainst it that she beat a hasty retreat, and 
that the bird escaped through the break. 


H O W TO H A N D L E A SH O TG U N . 


A dvice to Boys by th e V eteran S p o rts­ 
m an, M aurice T hom pson. 
[Copyright. 1890. by 9. 8. McClure.] 
H ie first good shotgun that I ever saw 
was a double-barreled, flint-locked 
one. 
whose stock had been made out of a curly 
maple root, and whose mountings were of 
pewter. It was a clumsy affair, but its bar­ 
rels were as good and as fine as any that I 
have since seen. I remember very well the 
carvings on the breech aud fore part of the 
stock, all of which were rude but singularly 
effective representations of birds and other 
animals. The locks were beautifully en­ 
graved, and the barrels were as bright as 
silver. 
It was of Spanish make, and had been 
brought from Mexico in tbe time of our war 
with that country. The original stock, how­ 
ever, had been replaced by the "home­ 
made” one w hich I have described. 
The barrels were 34 inches long and 
about equal in bore to our Kv-gnuge piece* 
I mention this gun on account of the 
young man who used it, for he was the sur­ 


fer flight can be learned only by practice. 
No rule can bn laid down for it. Usually iu 
beginning you will make too much allow­ 
ance. It is when shooting at strong-tiring 
water fowl that the need of making great 
allowance is most urgent; but even then 
the allowance is not more than IO or 12 feet 
in 40 yards. 
In hare shooting it is necessary to “allow” 
for running by aiming a trifle above the 
game when it is running straight away from 
yon. This is because your line of sight is 
above it as you stand. 
The shotgun re uires the very best of care 
in order to do good work. It must be kept 
periectly clean, and must always bo loaded 
to suit its "habit." as I call it. Bv tins I 
mean that each gun has a capacity or qual­ 
ity for shooting a certain load best and any 
other load will lessen its e entireness 
By 
a little experimenting you can find out tbe 
load that best suits your piece. 
Larry your guu on your shoulder with the 
muzzle elevated and the hammers down, 
save when von are expecting game to rise, 
then you may hold it at "ready,” which is 


as follows: Cock both barrel* grasp the 
stock with the right band, as in firing, and 
sustain the barrels at an upward angle in 
the left hand, just in front of and across the 
breast, the breech-heel a little below the 
right elbow. This gives perfect freedom of 
action when the game rises. Moreover it is 
the safest position in which to carry I he 
gun. both for yourself and your companions, 
if you have any. 
Never bo in a hurry with a gun, no matter 
what the apparent emergency : it is the de­ 
liberate and coot sportsman that is quickest 
aud surest. Remember that what is dene as 
a habit is done perfectly, and all that you 
have to do to make a crack shot of yourself 
is to learn to fire habitually by the most 
approved rule 
When a bird rises before you the first 
thing to do is to get your eyes fixed steadily 
on it, and the next thing is to bring your 
gun to bear on your point of aim by a single 
motion, while at the same instant you tire 
the right-hand barrel, If you miss, move 
the gun again by a steady bot swift move- 
m ent to the new point of aim. and fire tbe 
left-hand barrel. 
Now, boys, remember and be careful; for 
the gun is a good friend to the prudent and 
cautious shooter, but a terrible enemy to 
the careless and imprudent one. 


U N C L E SA M ’S CAV ALRY. 


cst wing shot that I ever saw pull trigger. 
In a trial of skill he killed 41 quails before 
missing one, and that, too. in bad sassafras 
cover, where the birds rose out of most 
difficult places. 
How bad he become so proficient? To 
such an inquiry I should answer; "He 
always kent cool and always looked at his 
bird.” Really this thing of looking at your 
bird, simple as it may seem, is the largest 
part of successful shooting on thaw ing with 
the shotgun. The shooter who looks at his 
gun when abouttofire is never a brilliant 
marksman. 
While you are bearing this nile in mind 
let me tell you how to learn to aim a shot­ 
gun. 
It is a very simple thing when you 
have mastered it. 
Lift the weapon with both hands, the 
right clasping the stock just below the 
guard, the left supporting the barrels. Look 
with both eyes steadily at the object to be 
shotat. and at the same time bring the mid­ 
rib of the barrels straight under the line of 
vision of the right eye. Pull the trigger in­ 
stantly. Never attem pt to sight along the 
ria, but simply be aware that tbe gun is 
directly under your line of aim. So soon as 
you are able to point your weapon without 
looking directly at it you may be sure that 
tbe worst is over, and that you will be a 
fair shot after a little practice. 
When you are ready to go into the field to 
shoot game yoiujinust keep well in mind the 
following rules for handling your gun; 
I. Never let the muzzleof your piece point 
at any person. 
3. Always carry your gun with the muzzle 
pointing away from you. 
3. When climbing a fence put your gun 
over first, after taking out both the shells. 
4. Never drag a gun toward you. 
Nearly half the accidents that have hap­ 
pened to boys from handling of guns have 
tieen owing to tbe neglect of tho fourth of 
tho above rules. 
Most boys know that it is considered un­ 
sportsmanlike to shoot at any bird when it 
is not i ying, or at any hare or rabbit that ta 
not running, it is the law of "polite shoot­ 
ing” that the came must have a fair chance 
to escape, especially when the shotgun is 
used. 
Target practice is well enough to train the 
?hooter in aiming, but there is uo way of 
earniug to shoot game, ( ave going into the 
field and banging away at it, No matter 
how m u ch you have tire I at moving targets, 
the first quail that raises before you is pretty 
sure to escape. The sound of its wings will 
probably so frighten you that you will stand 
with your mouth, open and staring eyes 
until it aas disappeared. Then you will 
wonder why you dian’t shoot. 
Even after you have learned to control 
your nerves you will find it very hard at 
first to hit your bird, because you will forget 
to aim ahead of it if living across your line 
of sight, or above if rising, or below it if 
flying downward, l’his making allowance 


C apt. C harles K ing T ells of th e Stuff 
of W h ich it is M ade. 
[Copyright, 1890, by 8. S. McClure.] 


T is not an easy m at­ 
ter to lay before the 
youthful readers in 
this department, and 
in one short article, a 
description 
of th e 
cavalry of our little 
army, but it is called 
for and the attempt 
must be made. How 
much would I prefer 
to have the boys all 
together in one big 
room and toll them 
what they warn to know upon the subject. 
We have lo regiments of cavalry, 12 
"troops” or companies to each regiment, 
and, by law, 06 men to each troop. In for­ 
eign services the cavalry are generally very 
beautifully 
uniformed, 
mounted 
and 
equipped, each regiment rn the English 
service especially having a distinctive 
dress; but we, as good citizens of a model 
republic, are taught from the very start the 
abolition of distinctions of almost every 
kind. 
There is only one way that you can tell 
any of our regftnents of horse one from 
another when as far away as across the 
street. The faces of the men in two of them 
are black. Close at hand the little brass 
number on the forage cap will tell you the 
regiment to which the trooper belongs, or 
when in ranks the large figure on tbe beauti­ 
ful silken guidon borne by each troop 
Helmets, with long plumes of yellow hair; 
dark blue tunics, with yellow trimmings; 
light blue trousers, with yellow stripes, all 
tend to give our dragoons a decidedly 
waspy, gaudy look when in full dress uni­ 
form ; and. to see them at their best and 
in their most becoming and soldierly garb, 
you should drop in at some of the camps or 
garrisons on the far frontier, where the 
dark blue blouse and forage cap or broad- 
brimmed scouting bat of drab felt replace 
the staring yellow facing* of tne full uni­ 
form. There, out or the wide prairie, with 
his loop-belt bristling with copper cart­ 
ridges, his dress trim and serviceable, his 
"m ount” in the very pink of condition, bis 
carbine and revolver slung handily about 
him and the sabre stowed away beneath the 
saddle straps, you can see the typical 
American trooper, and, take him all in all, 
there isn’t a better on the face of the globe. 
In the IO or 12 years that immediately 
followed our great civil war, the cavalry 
was engaged in one long campaign against 
the hostile Indians of the West, and there is 
no warfare that calls for such vigilance and 
skill on the part of officers and men as this. 
The Indians are wonderfully scientific 
fighters, aud. alter they got breechloaders 
or repeating rifles, it was often desperate 
work to attack them. 
Some of our regiments were almost in­ 
cessantly engaged-w inter and summer. 
The 7tb—so long commanded by brave Gen. 


citement, box's; It was a service thatkept os 
in the mountains or over the broad prairies 
from the moment the grass began to sprout 
in the early spring until late in the bitter 
cold of a Western winter. 
Sometimes we 
had to send expeditions out in tbe dead of 
winter, when the mercury stood at 30 
degrees below, and many a poor fellow, 
officer and private alike, had to suffer am­ 
putation of feet or lingers that were frozen 
too badly to save. Un the other hand, in 
tbe Arizona deserts, men died of thirst and 
exhaustion, from exposure to the rays of a 
blazing sun. 
In 1976, when chasing the Sioux after tile 
tragic battle summer in which Custer and 
so many of the 7th were killed, one big 
column got entirely out of rations, and 
would have starved but for their poor half­ 
starved horses. Think of living a week oa 
horse meat or nothing at all. You never 
saw such a set of scarecrows in all your life 
as we follows were when we rode in to the 
Black Hills after Gen. Crook’s great cam­ 
paign. that resulted in the dismemberment 
of the Bioux nation. Indeed more than half 
the command came feebly trudging in 
afoot, some towing a worn old skeleton of 
a horse behind them, some having no horses 
to tow. Thoy had been eaten on the way. 
The time was when there existed a prein­ 
dice against the colored trooper, but the 
sentiment got a "setback” in the autumn of 
'79 which practically put an end toff. Far 
out among the Colorado mountains a little 
battalion of 
white cavalry lay behind 
breastworks 
of thoir dead horses, sur­ 
rounded by a horde of well-armed savages. 
The major was killed; the three troop com­ 
manders wounded: many of the men shot 
dead; all of them woru with anxiety, thirst 
and constant battling, and all praying for 
the coming of succor. 
Scouting through the beautiful park 
country tbe captain of a colored troop of 
this same lith Regiment caught sight of a 
little scrap of paper in the fork of a stick 
planted by the side of the trail. It told the 
news of tbe desperate plight of the white 
soldiers, and though he had barely 50 men. 
what did the captain do but ride all that 
day and night with his "buffalosoldiers," as 
the Indians called them, clattering after, 
and at daybreak he and they were fighting 
side by side with the besieged. 
Cant. Dodge lost all his beautiful horses 
killed, but lie helped his comrades to hold 
out against the mob of murderous Utes un­ 
til Gen. Merritt, with the best troops of the 
Sd and Btli at his heels, came trootting down 


ONE OF THE NINTH. 


to the rescue throe days after, just in the 
nick of time 
A wonderful march he made 
of it, too, Dight and day, to get from the 
railway to that beleagured band. 
One 
hundred and seventy miles in 69 hours is 
pretty fast travelling for cavalry if you 
never have tried it. 
Until very lately the sight of cavalry 
troops east of tbe Missouri has been con­ 
fined to a peep at the little battalion at 
VVashidgton. The nth, 7th and a couple of 
troops of the 6th were on duty in the 
Southern Btates for a while after the civil 
war, but since ’72 or ’73 our guidons never 
fluttered further esst than Jefferson Bar­ 
racks. Missouri, until Gen. Sheridan de­ 
cided on bringing two companies to the 
Potomac. 
Cavalry officers in uniform were a very 
rare sight in our Eastern cities as a conse­ 
quence, and the nature of their real services 
is very little understood. It has happened 
that within the past IO years two or three 
of their number have been ordered to the 
East on staff duty, and have appeared on 
state occasions in the full-dress uniform of 
their rank. 
Now there are some of our people to whom 
tbe sight of a regular officer in uniform is 
Something like the traditional "red rag to a 
bull,” aud there are always newspapers 
ready to sneer at the soldiers for the benefit 
of this particular class. As an instance, a 
Washington "correspondent” referred some 
little time ago to the "carpet knight” of a 
cavalry officer present at a social gathering. 
The 
gentleman so disdainfully spoken 
of 
happened 
to be a tall and most 
distinguished looking trooper, who had 
fought with Gen. Thomas from Mill Boring 
to Nashville in every one of his great bat­ 
tles; had benn perforated by rebel bullets; 
had boon twico "brevetted'’ for gallantry 
in action during that great war; had led his 
troon and fought every tribe of indian! 
from the Gila to the upper Missouri; 
had 
starved 
or 
frozen 
with 
his 
men 
(having 
to 
surrender 
several 
fingers to the surgeon’s 
knife or lose 
an entire hand); who had been thankful 
time and again for a bit of horseflesh on 
which to sustain life, and finally, after 
years of service over the plains and moun­ 
tains, had beeu ordered East on staff duty to 
be sneered at by some whmpersnapDor of a 
newspaper boy who was in swaddling 
clothes when the object of his derision was 
fighting like a lion at Chickamauga. 
These slings of the press at our soldiery 
are by no means as frequent now as they 
were I O years ago before the wonderful 
pencils of Remington and /ogbaum had 
taught 
our 
people, through the illus­ 
trated 
papers, something 
of 
the real 
life our troopers lead; but once in a 
while they still appear, and when you see 
them. boys, just stop aud think a moment. 
The chances are ten to one that they are 
hitting at some officer who has done yearn 


THEY LAT BEHIND BREASTWORKS OF THEIR DEAD HORSES. 


Custer—fought the Kiowas of northern 
Texas, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes of the 
Indian Territory, and finally the great con­ 
federation of the Dakotas or Bioux along 
the river Yellowstone, 
losing in battle 
after 
battle 
with 
the 
redskins 
no 
less 
than 
18 
officers 
and 
over 
300 
troopers killed. The 4th fought hard on 
many a field and lost several gallant young 
lieutenants. The 1st, 2d and Sd all mourn 
the loss of cherished comrades shot down 
in here# encounters in the Rockies or Sier­ 
ras. The 6th—the [regiment that within a 
year had ridden over the continent from 
Yuma to the Yellowstone, aud fought by 
turns Apache, Cheyenne, Sioux and U te— 
has buried its dead from the borders of old 
Mexico to tho bluffs of the Little Missouri. 
Tbs 6th and 8th. the 9th and 10th have 
all had many a lively skirmish with these 
nimble warriors, and all have freely shed 
the blood of their best and bravest, and the 
days of the dncade from ’67 to ’77 will never 
be forgotten by cavalry—men who served 
them on our wide and beautiful frontier. 
Nor was that the last of the fighting by any 
means, for tho Utes in Colorado and the 
Chirlcahuas of southern Arizona gave in­ 
finite trouble and many a hard tussle be­ 
fore they were brought ta term* 
It was * duty full of vivid interest ancLex- 


of hard and perilous service on the frontier. 
or if it be a young lieutenant -always a 
favorite target for ‘•flings” of this character 
. —remember that every one of our groat sol- 
i diers was once a young lieutenant and that 
t his turn is yet to come. 
! 
It isn’t safe to sneer at the youngsters, 
i either, boys. The wits thought they had 
1 fair game in a blithe young second lieuten- 
! ant who came East on a brief "leave” some 
I years ago, to be usher at a beautiful weci- 
I ding. He came straight from the mountains 
of southern Arizona, where, only a few days 
1 before in a savage tussle with the Apaches. 
I one of his men was shot down and left 
I writhing among the rocks, from which ti e 
I troops were compelled to retreat, aud this 
! particular 
young 
West 
Point 
"carpet 
I knight.” "parlor soldier.” etc., flashed back 
in tim face of a storm of bullets and bore 
his darky corporal out of danger on his own 
brave young shoulders that still bear the 
barren strap of a second lieutenant. Env- 
[ land would have decorated him with the 
i Victoria Cross "for valor.” boys, but we 
don’t have such things in the United States. 
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A n In su lt to M rs. Jenness-M iller. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Chol Iv—0,1 had such a shock! 
Dollle—Tell us about it deah boy. 
Cholly-Howwid fellow met me on the 
avenu* and says. “Excuse me, but do I have 
the nleasuah of addressing Mrs. Jenness- 
Miller?” I was so enwaged that I am posi­ 
tively (trembling yet. 
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There is no fixed and im m ovable code of 
rules and regulations for m aking a dress. 
People differ radically, aud so should their 
garm ents. Certain prim ary m ethods are 
pretty m uch a lik e iu Paris, London and 
Boston, but still th ere is a w ide m argin left 
for individual preference and ability to 
work in. 
Take, for exam ple, dress cutting. 
This is one of th e first problem s th at con­ 
fronts the am ateur worker. 
H ow sh all she 
cut her dress? Sh all it be by a tailor system 
or by paper patterns? W hat is th e all- 
around best w a y for th e w om an w h o is to 
m ake hor ow n dresses unaided to g o to 
work? 
T he answ er 
depends upon the 
wom an and her circum stances. 
A good chart in sk ilfu l hands uuoues- 
tionably is a m ore accurate guid e in dress 
cu ttin g than any readv-m ade paper pattern 
can be. T he chart is so constructed that it 
cots to fit th e figure from actual m easure­ 
m ents. 
Paper patterns are cut to fit th e ay arage 
figure. 
T here are all sizes in patterns, true, but 
th ey are gauged to fit general not special 
proportions, 
lf one is w ell proportioned 
th en th e patterns 
corresponding to her 
w aist or bust m easure w ill be lik ely to fit 
her pretty w ell, few, perhaps no alterations 
being necessary. 
But allow ance m ust be m ade for every 
deviation from w hat is conceded to be per­ 
fect proportions, 
T hat is to say if her 
bust m easure is 34, but her arm s are longer 
or shorter, or her w aist is bigger or sm aller 
than the average length of arm or size ot 
w aist accom panying a 34-inch bust then 
she m ust m ake due allow ance for th e dis­ 
crepancy when she cuts her garm ent. 
In draughting a pattern by m eans of a 
chart it would be in accordance w ith th e 
actual leugth of arm, size of waist, etc., 
from the start. 
But here th e advantage of the tailor chart 
system of cu ttin g over th at of th e paper 
pattern m ust be said to end for th e un­ 
skilled workwom an. 
T he 
radical 
difference 
b etw een 
tho 
draughting system and th e palier pattern is, 
that the form er supplies no ideas, w h ile th e 
paper pattern g ives full-size w orking de­ 
signs not only for tile garm ent as a w hole, 
but for each portion of it. 
For the wom an of experience in th ese 
m atters the last consideration is not a vital 
one. 
Bhd bas th e style of her dress in her 
m in d ’s eye. can drape her gow n "out of tier 
ow n head,” and all she requires is a guide 
to cutting the w aist forms, etc., in th e right 
proportions. 
ib is the tailor system supplies, and it 
only rem ains 
for 
her to procure one of 
th ese charts and learn to use it. 
W hich one 
is not a question th at can be answ ered here. 
T here are "tailor-system s ” enough in the 
m al b et now to supply alm ost every fam ily 
on the contin en t w ith a different one. T hev 
cost from Si up to $15, and vary from a 
tape m easure anti an instruction book, to 
com plex form ulas that only a professor of 
higher m athem atics can com prehend, but 
w ith w hich, nevertheless, th eir inventors 
m anage to cut wall-Daper fitting garm ents. 
T he m anager or agent of eacli chart, square, 
tape m easure, or other com bination of wood, 
steel or cardboard, curved aud num bered, 
and known as a tailor-system . w ill declare 
his to be the one perfect one in existen ce. 
First-class dressm akers w ill tell you there 
are several in use, each one of w hich is re­ 
liable and excellen t; and professional dress­ 
m akers generally em ploy som e one of them 
in their work, 
it is im portant th at as m uch 
tim e and labor as possible should be saved 
to their custom ers and to th em selves. 
Professional dressm akers becom e profi­ 
cien t in cutting, w hether originating their 
ow n styles or copying others’ designs, and 
for blocking out th e different parts of a 
dress, once given th e idea, th ey find the 
accurate chart to be just the thing. 
Not so th e average hom e dressm aker. 
D ressm aking is not her vocation, 
s h e has 
not th e constant practice in m ak ing gar­ 
m ents th at m akes perfect. 
She needs a 
new dress; perhaps, she has in m ind som e 
fashion th at she w ishes to follow more or 
Ie s closely; perhaps she is w holly at sea 
w ith regard to a design for th e now g o w n ; 
in any event, 19 tim es out of 21 she m ust 
h a re in order to cu t her dress full-size w ork­ 
ing patterns. 
A wooden square, a bit of curved paste­ 
board covered w ith figures, th a t m igh t as 
w ell he hieroglyphics (so far as th ey are in­ 
telligib le to th e uninitiated), and a tape 
m easure, good aud useful as th ese are to 
th e person sk illed in their use, are prac­ 
tically valueless to the wom an w ho re­ 
quires not only som e m eans of cu ttin g out 
cloth to conform to certain lin es of tho 
figure, but exact patterns show ing the de­ 
sign. th e size aud shape of each part of the 
dress, and m oreover exp licit directions for 
putting the various portions together. 
lf by reason of long practice or great in­ 
genuity she can cut dresses, given some­ 
thing with which to outline the curve and 
slope of her designs, why. th en a tailor sys­ 
tem -m e an in g a scientific m eans of d rau g h t­ 
ing biases, shoulders, etc.—is all she needs. 
If she m ust have th e design itself before 
h er in tangible shape then she m ust needs 
use a paper pattern. 
This fairly states the relative value of 
those two great cutting system s to the home 
dressm aker 
Again, which one. and again th eir nam e 
is legion. Every m ake of paper pattern 
has its devoted adherents, and each one 
bas undoubted good qualities. 
All paper 
patterns are carefully graded in these days 
of great com petition. All are fallible. 
Each buyer m ust rem em ber th a t she is 
getting a pattern to fit th e average figure 
th a t has certain m easurem ents correspond­ 
ing to her o w n ; th a t due allowances m ust 
be m ade for ber personal shortcom ings aud 
long goings. 
Any one who will rem em ber these facts, 
and will select stylish and becoming de­ 
signs, and then, having taken pains to 
m ake herself fam iliar w ith th e ways and 
m eans of fitting and finishing a dress, will 
practice them, th ere is no reason wuy she 
m ay not confidently expect to m ake a gown 
th a t will com pare favorably w ith th e worn 
of first-class dressm akers. 
A word as to th e advice som etim es giyen 
in print (rarely I th in k in real life) to the 
am ateur dressm aker. She is advised now 
and then to go to a capable tailor and have 
a basque lining cu t aud fitted properly, 
w hich shall then be m ade to serve aa a pat­ 
tern for future use. 
The value of this advice is lim ited. If 
one can have ber bodices ca t and fitted by 
■killed workwom en or men. well and good. 
The average w om an can n o t The value of 
basque lining or pattern fitted at any one 
tim e is lim ited to th a t style of bodice, aud 
one style of sk irt to th e particular kind of 
underclothing, a t least, in bulk, worn at 
th e date of fitting, etc. 
Some women there are doubtless, who 
from a particular style of well-fitting pat­ 
tern could add to it or subtract from it 
enough to conform it to varying designs. 
b u t the m ajority of women, as has been 
already said, are not inventive enough or 
have ao t bad sufficient practice in dress­ 
m aking to m ake them at ease, at least not 
to give them m arked success iu cutting 
•’out of their own heads.” 
And these women would need a new pat­ 
tern w ith every new dress. If they had 
m any dresses they surely would not w ant 
all the waists alike, and if they have a new 
gown b at seldom the fashion would be 
sure to h are altered in the m eantim e. And 
in any event the tailor-eut pattern of the 
bodice provides no pattern for sk irt or 
draperies, to say nothing of the fact th at *o 
basque can be properly fitted except over 
the skirts w ith which it is to be worn or ex­ 
actly sim ilar ones. 
This brings us again to th e undisputed 
point from which we started, th a t the 
average wom an m aking ber own dresses, 
surely she who requires a design ready at 
band to work from, will find a reliable 
paper pattern the m ost practicable guide. 
A clever wom an need not blush to own 
herself at a loss to know how to go to work 
to m ake herself, say a jacket waist, eveu 
after she has been well taught the theory 
of handling a high-priced tailor system. 
Given a paper pattern and she has a wont­ 
ing model like th at shown in tho diagram 
No. I. 
Every seam, bias and rover is indicated. 
Every piece is m arked to show her just 
bow it should be laid on the cloth th a t she 
m ay cut the w aist forms w ith the grain of 
the clo th ; the various parts are notched to 
prevent m istakes in putting them together, 
and general additional directions are p rint­ 
ed on each pattern w ith the bargain. 
Moreover, she can determ ine by consult­ 
ing 
the 
pattern in advance, just 
the 
am ount of various w idth goods required to 
develop the garm ent in the style depicted. 
Patience, dear reader! It is altogether 
well worth while to devote considerable 
space at the beginning of this series of arti­ 
cles. th at are des cried to be of actual work­ 
ing value to the women of w hatever con­ 
ditions or degree, who are their own dress­ 
m akers. to clearing u p some of the fallacies 
about the various m ethods of dresscutctng. 
Each one. tailor system and paper pat­ 
terns, is excellent la its way. and in a sense 


•ach wom an m ust decide for herself just 
w hich one is going to be of greatest halo to 
her, w hether at once or in th e long ran. 
B ut the primary and im portant distinction 
betw een these system s is often w holly over­ 
looked. 
It is this. T he tailor system sup­ 
plies no idea, is not autom atic and m ust 
be handled by th e wom an of creative or 


DIAGRAM OF .TACKET—CUT I. 


adaptative faculties to m ake it turn out 
good work, w h ile tho paper pattern supplies 
in itself th e entire design for a garm ent, 
and for th e wom an of few original ideas 
about style or w ho has no tim e or opportun­ 
ity to develop such ideas, is the m ost prac­ 
ticable guide. 
Cut No. 2, w hich is of a graceful m atinee 
in daiuty India silk, w ith crepe vest aud 
garnitures of Persian bands, w ill serve to 
show the genuin e help iii th e w ay of sug­ 
gesting designs given by the paper pattern. 
T he un skilled 
dressm aker adm ires this 
jaunty jacket, to be worn w ith pretty skirts 
of any harm onizing color at hom e, in a shoo 
w indow, perhaps, and resolves to have one 
lik e it. 
She goes hom e, only to stare blankly at 
her none th e less, only not in her case, va l­ 
uable tailor system , and finds no inspiration 
in its tick eted curves, brass-bound m easur­ 
ing stick, or in its steel slots and curious 
m echanism . 
But w ith a not-to-be—at least 
not by her -d esp ised paper pattern, she has 
th e exact desigu for every portion unfolded 
at her finger tips. 
Supposing the cattin g system , th e one 
th at best suits the worker and the m eans at 
her com m and, to have been decided upon. 
w hat n ex t is needed before she can begin 
her work upon, say, a pretty cloth costum e 
suitable for church, callin g and th e like? 
T he dressm aker needs tools just as m uch 
ss dees a carpenter. The hom e dressm aker 
w ill struggle to m ake a dress w ith but one 
pair of dull scissors in th e 
house, and 
harass her soul to an incalculable exten t in 
the process, w hereas it would never occur 
to her husband to attem pt to 
paint 
a 
picture w ith but one size of brush, or to 
build a locker w ith lint one size of chisel. 
T he dressm aker needs a pair of generous- 
size, ligh t-w eight cuttin g shears, a pair of 
sm all, sharp-pointed scissors, another pair 
w ith blunt, round points, and a pair of 
button hole scissors, all sharp. She needs a 
cu ttin g tabla, stationary, not a lapboard, 
slipping and slew ing. T he best cutting 
table is of soft wood, a good h eigh t to sit at 
aud use on e’s arms w ith ou t straining. 
it w ill be seen the h eigh t depends cons* 
quently upon th e worker. 
A yard m easure 
or more should be m arked off In inches and 
num bered along one edge of such a table. 
A little tim e and accuracy will accom plish 
th is last feat w ithout expense udoii any 
table by using a foot rule or tape m easure 
for a guide anil a pencil or pen and ink to 
do the m arking. 
B eside needles aud thread and pins. the 
dressm aker needs a tracing w heel, w hich 
can be bought as low as IO cents, and iroin 
th at upwards. She needs a sew ing m achine, 
W ith all due respect to th e w onderful 
sew in g of our grandm other’s days, th e close 
fitting garm ents of today require th e pre­ 
cise work done by th e double feed sew ing 
m achine. 
N early every wom an in these 
days has a sew in g m achine, but not one in a 
hundred know s how to stitch dress seam s 
on it as th ey should be done. 
T he science of m achin e stitch in g cannot 
be com passed In these articles w ithout 
crow ding out som e other m atter th at re­ 
quires m ention, but a word to the w ise is 
sufficient. 
Look up your book of m achine 
instructions, find out the proper size of 
n eedles to use w ith each num ber of thread, 
w hat num bers of thread to use on m achine 
m aterials, and then Scueers-iike, w hen one 
know s how, th e pronor th ing is to go and do 
it. 
Again soft dress goods, and finer, heavier 
dress goods should have different pressure 
in feeding under th e presser foot and over 
th e feed. 
I .earn to regulate tins. 
In fine soft goods esp ecially these nice 
points of sew in g are conspicuous in the seam s 
of the w aist, either because of their pres­ 
ence or absence. 
N ever on any account 
use tw o kinds of thread, w hether silk, cot­ 
ton or Muon, in stitch in g the sam e .seam; 
■ever use an yth in g but, silk thread in sew ­ 
in g dress-w aist seam s of every kind of m a­ 
terial. excep t cotton, and alw ays m ake sure 
th at th e stitch used in waist-seam sew iu g 
locks iii in th e m iddle; th at is, th at neither 
upper or under thread lies fiat on either 
side. 
U nim portant details? By no m eans. The 
careful observance of every point, sm all 
and unim portant as it m ay seem to th e un­ 
initiated, is w hat differentiates th e work of 
th e haphazard artisau from th at of the 
sk illed artist. 
Poor sew in g spoils th e look of half as 
m any close-titting bodices as does bad fit­ 
ting. 
All the bones from a w hale’s m outh 
could not straighten o u t the seam s of a 
tight-fitting basque where one side of a 
scam has been unduly stretched and the 
other unduly fulled in the sew ing; and this 
is a com m on fau lt iu dresses, often in those 
m ade by professional dressm akers. 
A nother indispensable tool is a dress 
form. 
No w om an w ho has been through 
the throes of drum m ing everything and 
everybody in her household, from a pillow 
suspended from a chandelier to the hu s­ 
band aud father of th e fam ily, into hor ser­ 
vice to fit, or hang or drape her gow n upon 
needs to be told w hat a tiresom e, body and 
m ind-harrow ing ordeal th is is. 
B ut it is ab­ 
surd to undergo those unnecessary distrac­ 
tions; there are enough difficulties in dress­ 
m aking th at m ust be faced fairly and 
squarely w ith out assum ing 
unnecessary 
ones. 
If the w om en w ho struggle until worn out 
to m ake a dress m inus proper tools, w hich. 
if not absolutely essential are at least able 
to reduce th e labor a great deal, and then 
declare dressm aking an "awful nu isan ce,” 
and th at th ey w ill never, never undertake 


MATINEE—CUT II. 


to m ake another dress,” not even if th ey 
have to go w ithout, if th ese sam e w om en 
w ould but provide th em selves, as w orkm en 
w ould do under sim ilarcircum st^ncos. w ith 
tools to work w ith , they w ould save th em ­ 
selves not only vexation of spirit and m uch 
tim e, but at th e sam e tim e increase th e ef­ 
fectiven ess of their work. 
Every w om an w ho undertakes to m ake a 
dress needs a dress form. The best one 
am ong the m any on th e m arket is the H all 
bazar dress form. 
It is of wire, ligh t, portable, easily adjust­ 
able to any size waist, hip and bust meas- 
ure, and when not in use may be folded up. 
as shown in th e cut, and stood aside or 
Eacked away. 
The entire form is m ost 
elpful to th e dressm aker, and costs but $3 
m ore than the sk irt form alone. 
The skirt, w hether alone or in com bina­ 
tion with the w aist body, is indispensable to 
the dressm aker who values ber tim e or her 
tem per. 
It is sold separately, and costs but $3. For 
hanging th e skirt, arranging trim m ings, 
draperies, for seeing one’s dr* ss in skirt as 
others w ill sea it. there is noth n e to fill the 
place of this dress form. 
One of the im portant factors in dressm ak­ 
ing, and a m ost im portant one it is, too, is 
th e lining. 
Tim es have changed since 
coarse-grained silesia was used for the body 


of a w aist and com m on cam bric for th e 
sleeves. 
W aist lining throughout should 
be firm and soft. 
In m any com m on dresses th e finer qual­ 
ities of silesia are used still, but iii all nice 
dresses. In all those w here perfection of fit 
is desired, the fine brocaded satine lin ings 
are employed. 
In m auy high-priced dresses fine silk lin ­ 
ings are used, but the satines, in lighter or 
darker colors to suit the dress goods, a le the 
choice for the m ajority of dresses. 
A very fair grade is sold at 37Mi cents per 
yard; other qualities cost more, som e less. 
Just here th e special talk on econom y that 
is com ing later m ayb e encroached upon to 
say it is cheapest to buy good linings, and 
only those. 
A poor lining, harsh and unyielding, or 
th at w hich is sleazy and stretches, w ill 
spoil the iito t a F elix frock itself. So m uch 
for looks. 
Beside this consideration, a good 
lin ing adds to the durability of all dress 
fabrics. 
It costs a few cen ts more than a 
poor quality to begin w ith, but it is by far 
the cheapest in tho end. 
For a m edium 
size basque of today two yards of silesia are 
enough for body and sleeves. 
The foundation skirt of the average w alk­ 
ing costum e is m ade from a m edium grade 
of silesia, and 3Mi yards w ill cu t a skirt for 
a m edium sized person. 
Silk m akes a luxurious lin ing for hand­ 
som e dresses. 
An old silk dress is often 
represented to be good for linings. 
Old silk is treacherous. 
It m akes a very 
fair lining to wear under a lace slip, or mav 
be used to good advantage to line any dress 
of soft, ligh t-w eight m aterial m ade in a 
loose-fitting style and not intended for hard 
wear 
Hut old silk is not w ell adapted to stand 
th e strain of a close fitting basque, say of 
wool or velvet, or the wear put upon any 
street dress. 
To faro tho under side of a foundation 
skirt cross-bar m uslin (and by this is m eant, 
of course, lin ing m uslin th at is stiff) is bet­ 
ter than canvas. 
The latter is too heavy 
and too unw ieldy. One yard of tho m uslin 
w ill face a m edium size skirt. Over this, to 
half its depth, is put a bias facing of lasting 
or farm ers’ satin, tor w hich about three­ 
quarters of a yard will be needed. 
Basque collars are interlined w ith canvas. 
Cuffs or the bottom s of sleeves are Inter­ 


lined w ith plain m uslin not so heavy as 
canvas. 
Facings for 
cuffs, 
bottom s of 
basques and collars, etc , can be gotten 
u sually from pieces of silk used to trim the 
dress w ith, or from odds and ends on tannd ; 
sm all pieces answer, and facing silk is 
rarely purchased for th e purpose. 
One of the puzzling questions to tho 
am ateur dressm aker is, "how m uch shall I 
g et? ” how m uch lining, how m uch dress 
goods, how m any sm all wares, aud th e like. 
The am ount of linings for the average 
street dress has just been indicated. 
Of sm all wares for the sam e dress, three 
nieces pf the best whalebone, one piece 
tw illed galloon half an inch wide, half 
dozen yards of 
lutestring ribbon (often 
called "lustring”) two. possibly three spools 
of sew ing silk, one of tw ist itw o if there are 
to lie button holes* one piece of dress braid, 
one spool tine basting thread, one of tine 
sew in g thread, one pair sleeve protectors, 
half a dozen big hooks and eyes, sm aller 
ones for the front of the dress, buttons if 
th ey are to be used, and webbing, sold for 
th e purpose, for the basque belt. 
The num ber of buttons and of hooks and 
eyes for the front of a dress vary w ith the 
length of waist, style of opening, etc. T he 
num ber of spools of silk, likew ise, according 
as there is to be m uch or little hem m ing 
done, whether there are to be rows of m a­ 
ch in e stitchin g used for decoration, and 
so on. 
Dress goods vary so in w idth, and designs 
vary so m uch in detail, it is difficult to say 
offhand how m uch of any particular cloth 
w ill be needed for even a plain gow n for a 
m euinm -sized person. 
From seven to IO yards of cloth, from 14 
to IM yards of silk, arid the sam e of velvet 
are average am ounts of dress goods. 
A m uch surer way of gauging the am ount 
of m aterial that w ill he needed in any case, 
when one has no exact guide, such ax a re­ 
liable lull-sized pattern, at hand, than to 
guess at it. is to sensibly m easure for it. 
For a w aist, allow the length of back front 
and sleeve of any fabric 40 inches w ide or 
over. 
F u ll trim m ings of th e sam e to be reckoned 
extra, excep t in t he case of 54-inch goods. 
T he side-back and under-arm form s can be 
gotten out of th e nieces left after cutting 
th e back, fronts and sleeves. 
For a plain skirt, m u ltiply th e required 
length, allow ing for hem s, etc., by th e num ­ 
ber of breadths, and divide by th e w idth of 
the goods to be used to get at th e approxi­ 
m ate quantity of m aterial needed. 
To find the num ber of breadths to boused, 
sim ply divide the desired w idth of th e skirt 
by tho w idth of the cloth. For exam ple, a 
fu ll plain skirt is to be w e w ill say 3Va 
yards w id e -th a t is 126 inches. 
If cloth 42 inches w ide is to be used, 
three w hole w idths w ill just cut the skirt, 
allow ing for a little loss in th e seam s, 
lf 
th e skirt is to be 41 Inches lone. and four 
inches are allow ed for a hem , w e shall nave 
three tim es 45 inches (or I Vi yards) in the 
skirt, i. e., 3 s/i yards of 42-inch goods. 
For 
draperies, gauge the quantity sim ilarly, 
tak ing th e proposed w idth am i probable 
length into account. 
Perhaps th is sounds involved, but it is 
really sim plicity itself. 
There is no reason 
w hy any one should be unable to settle at 
least approxim ately upon how m uch of any 
given width clot* will be required for any 
garm ent the design of w hich is known. 
N ext w eek e x p lic it d ire ctio n s for c u ttin g 
o u t a d ress and m a k in g th e lo u n d a tio n 
sk ir t w ill be g iv e n . 
D in a h S t u k o is. 


W H A T 
I L IV E 
F O R . 


[Dr. G. Llnnaius Ranks.) 
I live for those who love me, 
Whose heart* are kind and true. 
4 or the heaven that smile* above rn® 
And waits my spirit, too; 
* 
For all human ties that bind me. 
For the task by bod assigned me. 
For the blight hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 
Wbo’ve suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow In their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages. 
'J lie noble of all ages 
Whose deeds crown history’* pages 
And Time's great volume make. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united. 
And every wrong thing mrhted. 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To feel that there is union 
’Twixt nature’s heart and mine, 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction— 
Fulfilling God's design. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 
And waits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance. 
For tile wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future In the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


F a b a c e o u s G rief. 
[Amebean Grocer.^ 
Sim pson (on a visit)—E xcuse me. Miss 
E th el, 
but aren't 
th e ie -e r —vegetables 
burnt? 
Cousin E thel (of Boston)—Oh, no; those 
are natural black beans. You know, Charles, 
there’s a death in the fam ily! 


D o g g e d D e te rm in a tio n . 
[Somerville Journal ] 
If a wom an ever m akes un her m ind th at 
sho w ill learn to read shorthand, it is when 
she conies across a lot of m ysterious w iggly 
characters in her husband’s diary w ith an­ 
other w om an’s in itials in long hand scat­ 
tered through th em here and there. 


A T ip -T o p P oem . 
[Society.! 
A uthor—I h a re w ritten a poem on Mont 
Blanc. 
E d ito r-T h en , for sweet m ercy’s sake, my 
dear friend, leave it there! 
A uthor—W here? 
E ditor—On Mont Blanc! 


N o N eed to b e G ood A n y L o n g er. 
[Sew Orleans Picayune.] 
The sackcloth has been cast aside and 
the ashes h a re blown away. 


THE IRISH COAST 


From 
Famous 
S kellig to 


Queenstown, 
# 


Scents frtm the Deck* tf a fniarder as 


Slit Sights Land. 


Historic Spots Where Fleets Went Down 


in Days Gone By. 


A fter the tedious m onotony of a transat­ 
lantic voyage, th e eagerness to catch the 
first glim pse of land and the reliof w hich it 
affords are th ings w hich, to be appreciated, 
m ust be experienced. 
in the voyage from A m erica to Europe it 
w ould seem th at the m ountainous irish 
coast anticipates such sensations in the 
breasts of th e weary travellers, and hastens 
to relievo them , as, far distant, it loom s un 
before the eyes of th e watchers. 
Tho hurry 
on deck, th e sager straining of th e eyes and 
th e m any questions concerning the coast 
w hen land is sighted th at are asked of 
m em bers of tho sh in ’s crew or fellow -voy­ 
agers, are in cid en ts witnessed on every trip- 
The lighthouses on th** coast, from their 
rom antic situations as w ell as from their 
service and proxim ity to the steam er, are 
especially the sources of interest to pass­ 
engers. 
The Cunardem leaving Boston usually 
sigh t th e Irish coast in the m orning, givin g 
the passengers a good chance to see the 
southw est and south coast of Ireland. 
Ages 
of the ocean's 
tireless and all powerful 
efforts, com bined w ith prim itive form ation, 
have w onderfully indented tho land, form ­ 
ing m any fine bays, bold prom ontories and 
gigantic island rocks where m illions of w ild 
sea birds, chiefly gulls, gannets, divers, etc., 
ninke their hom es. 
The first sight of the Irish coast on a voy­ 
age trom Boston is usually th e celebrated 
Skellitr rock, eigh t m iles off th e m ainland 
of County Kerry. 
Its pyram idal peak w el­ 
com es one by day. or its ligh t bv night. 
T he Sk ellig has a history, and has been the 
subjec t of more than one* poem. 
Moore 
sings of th e Sk elligs (because there ave tw o 
sm aller ones near th o principal, or great 
Skellig); 
Islets so freshly fair 
That nevor h Uh bird corno nigh tlism, 
But from hi* course through air 
Ile hath been won down by them. 
Dr. K eating, tho historian, says: 
"There 
is a certain attractive virtuo in t He soil of 
the S k ellies w hich draws down all tho 
birds w hich attem pt to fly over it, and 
obliges them to ligh t upon tho rock.’’ 
In ancient tim es there were a m onastery 
and schools on th e Sk ellig, but during til© 
incursions of th e Danes, betw een tho qjghth 
and eleven th centuries,they were destroyed, 
and the m onks and students m assacred. 
There is som e arable land on th e S k ellig 
o n a level w ith tho old m asterery; and 
from there to th e landing there are over 
700 steps, all m ade by those industrious 
and holy m en of olden tim es. 


RKELLIO ROCK. 


From the w ater to the sum m it of tho peak 
is an im m ense height, nrobably th e greatest 
of any of th e fine ocean rocks that surround 
ireland. Various statem ents are m ade as to 
its actual height, but trustw orthy authority 
places it at 1500 feet from high water. From 
th e sea to th e h eigh t of IGO feet it rises 
perpendicularly, and is com posed of a mass 
ot slated rock. T here are tw o lighthouses 
there. G5<) feet apart, called th e 
upper” 
and "lower” Hkeliig lights one lantern be­ 
ing 372 feet and the other 173 feet above 
high water, having tw o fixed w h ite lights, 
seen respectively 25 and 18 m iles at sea. 
J he soundings about these islets or giant 
rocks of ocean are in PO fathom s of water, 
w hich abounds w ith im m ense quantities of 
fish of various kinds. 
V aien tia island lies 
a few m iles to th e north of this. 
T he Skelligs, trom their isolated position, 
have been the m eans of man .jakes t hrough 
the Irish towns, wtiere on Shrove Tuesday 
even ings the gam ins parade from house to 
house where m arriageable but unmarried 
young folks live, aud who, from the fact of 
th eir not being married, are called out pub­ 
licly as being fit candidates to be .shipped 
off to the Skelligs. 
Leaving the S k elligs and crossing the en­ 
trance to the bay of K enm are, we com e to 
the Bull. Cow and C alf—three gigantic 
rocks, a few m iles from tho m ainland and 
opposite Dursey island, w hich latter is sepa­ 
rated from th e m ainland only by a narrow 
channel. 
These rocks vary in size, as their 
nam es designate. 
The largest aud most 
im posing is 
the B ull, on w hich a ligh t­ 
house was built recently. 
One was built 
on th e Calf about 27 years ago, but this was 
sw ept away by a terrific storm a few years 
ago. and the site of th e new one was 
changed to the Bul). The ligh t on the Bull 
is near to the top. 
For the greater efficacy 
of the Sk ellig light, and lo avoid m istakes 
at sea regarding both lights, the lantern on 
tho Bull ligh t is m any feet low er than the 
apex of the rock. 
The lighthouse works, in connection w ith 
the natural beauties of the rock, are alone 
w ell worth visiting. 
The rock has the ap­ 
pearance of a m am m oth beehive rising 
front th eocean to a height over 300 feet, 
and is piuacled and buttressed to tho bio by 
huge m asses of granite-oolored rock. 
Hight 
in th e centre runs a natural arch fully GO 
feet high. whose sides are perpendicular 
and parallel, and w hose apex is svmetri- 
cally rounded. 
It looks as if it m igh t have 
been shaped by hum an hands, but doubt­ 
less was so form ed by the action of the sea, 
as there is a vein of lighter-colored rock, 
and probably softer, running straight and 
clear to the top. 
The oil tanks are worked in Hie soli ! 
rock, and the light-keenors are supplied with 
all modern advantages of savin g life, as 
w ell as preventing wreck. T he rockets are 
fired by electricity, and in foggy weather 
are fired every IO m inutes. 
About three m iles outside Dursev island, 
off the Cork coa t, in the w ild A tlantic: it 
iB difficult, even in the m ost favorable 
weather, to m ake a landing, and visitors 
are generally hoisted bv a derrick from a 
sm all boat, w hich accom panies the tender. 
This is a feat w hich requires m uch nerve 
to perform. T ile steps to th e tower are 
worked in th e rock, and. as there ara som e­ 
w h e n near 300 of them , m ust cost a nice 
sum . The entire cost of tow er and all was 
$300,000; tho lantern alone cost $15,750. 
The light is a revolving w hite light. The 
construction of a lighthouse on the Bull had 
often and for m any years been ad vocatod bv 
experienced sea captains, but the necessity 
of th e present was m ade apparent in 
1881, 
when the tow er on th e Calf rock, a half- 
m ile to the south, was knocked down by 
m ountainous w aves in N ovem ber of that 
year. Lights are not generally placed at 
such high elevations as on th e Irish coast, a 
m oderate height, say of lo o feet, serving 
the m ariners calculations better, but th e 
fierce storm s th at sw eep from the broad 
A tlantic on the Irish coast, and to whose 
force there seem s to he no lim it, m ake a 
great altitude a necessity for th e preserva­ 
tion of the keepers am i the light. 
This necessity was forcibly dem onstrated 
on the occasion et th e destruction of the 
Calf light, w hen, as th e com m ittee of in ­ 
quiry reported: "Tho heavy spray broke 
th e glass on th e S k ellig ligh t.” 
Aud more 
recently when a part of the tow er of the 
b asin et rock was gutted and the iron house 
was burst, open by the fierce w aves that 
cam e rolling IOO feet high and washed 
clean oyer th at fine natural edifice, often 
h id ing itseli and tho tower from view on 
land. 
Thousands of birds are also found on the 
B ull. and m ake a great, yet m usical, din. as 
th ey fly around it. 
This din is increased 
fourfold when a rocket sounding lik e a can­ 
non is let off. Then, indeed, is it a beauti­ 
ful sight to seeth e Bull rock. 
W hat with its 
tine sym m etrica' outlines, adorned by tile 
works of man, its scream ing seabirds and 
th e surging of "the wild waves play” at its 
stubborn base it is a sight never to be for­ 
gotten. 
D uring the interim from ’81 to th e cast 


sum m er a tem porary ligh t was placed on 
lMirsey head, about three m iles south of 
tho Calf rock. 
I he Cow rock is a curious freak of nature. 
rising about 2 0 0 feet over the sea. aud looks 
litoro lik e an elephant than a cow w ading 
through the deep. 
It is literally covered 
w ith seab ird s’ n ests, and one could hardly 
walk on it w ithout treading on them . W hen t 
tile w orks wen* begun on tho Bull m ost of j 
tim birds on it, not lik ing th e intruders 
any more than the Indians liked tho pate I 


face®, folded their tents and silen tly stole 
aw ay to tho more congenial Cow. 
The Bull, too. has a historical connection, 
for it was bete that one of tho great ships of 
the Span sh armada, com m anded by the 
Prince of Ascula, was wrecked and all on 
board drowned excep t a cabin boy 
All along tho w estern and southw estern 
coast of Ireland is a great fishing ground. 
Cod. ling, etc., of a superior quality abound 
in vast quantities. 
Tho sperm aceti and 
Greenland w hales are often seen spouting 
and ploughing tho deep off these bold head­ 
lands. 
An author says; “T his coast was tile nrin 
cipal fishing ground of th e D utcii in tho 
palmy days of their naval superiority, when 
thoir admiral, Yan Tromp, with a broom at 
h is masthead, contem ptuously sw ep t tile 
British seas for a considerable lim o w ithout 
m olestation.” 
heaving tho Bull w ith our prow towards 
th e cove of York, we steam to the entrance 
of hantry bay, adm itted to lie one of the 
finest bays in Europe, or. perhaps, in tho 
world. 
It was known to tho ancients by t ho 
nam e of lu n a r Cetene, and is supposed to 
bo tile place w here the Phoenicians first 
landed when in quest of the "Isle of Des­ 
tin y.” 
Into tins bay canto Ute rem nant of the 
French tieot. sent by tho French republic, 
when under tIt© governm ent of tho Direc­ 
tory, to aid the U nited irishm en in 1790. 
(•ion. I lochs was in com m and of th e land 
forces, and ill-fated G rouchy of Pantry bay 
and Waterloo second in com m and. 
Ad­ 
miral D’(>all*s com m anded the fleet, but a 
continual and trem endous storm settled 
what England could not thou have done, 
viz., scattered tile fleet 
W olfe Tone was 
th e m ainspring of tho U nited Irishm en, as 
w ell as the instigator of tile form idable 
armada. 
It 
consisted 
of 
17 
ships 
of the line. 
18 frigates, five corvettes, 
tw o gunboats and six transports, m aking 43 
vessels of all sizes, w ith 13,975 land forces 
and 60,000 spare arms for Hie insurgents, 
with an ample supply of m oney and cloth­ 
ing. Tho head of the Directory was Carnot, 
called "tho organizer 
of victory,” and 
f 
randfather of th e present President of 
Vance. 
Ile was m ost enth usiastic in an 
ticipation of a successful landing in b e ­ 
laud, and callsd tho expedition "a most 
brilliant undertaking.” The elem ents, how ­ 
ever in the month of I lecember), proved too 
strong for th© bronzed warriors of sunny 
France, and they never m ade a landing. 
The entrance to Batitry bav is formed by 
Blackball head on tho north, and Sheeps- 
head on the south tw o bold headlands, tile 
latter 790 feet high w hich are about eigh t 
m iles apart. Tho bay runs into the town 
of Bantry. about, 25 m iles from the en­ 
trance. Otto of the safest harbors in Hie 
world is in a few m iles from tile entrance, 
called Bear Haven. B esra was a Spanish 
princess, who m arried Owen More, king of 
M unster, and this locality was th e first, 
spot of Ireland she landed on after being 
bestow ed upon Owen by her royal father, 
th e king of Spain, about tho m iddle of tho 
second century, 
It is lan d lock ed by a 
high "m ountain isle” called Bear island 
and the high hills of the m ainland of Beata. 
A noted spot in Ireland’s history is right 
inside th e western m outh of this harbor, 
and to the left as you go in ir o n the A tlan­ 
tic, w ell known to the readers of Irish his­ 
tory as Dim boy. where one of the m ost des­ 
perate fights for Irish liberty was fought 
during E lizabeth’s reign. 
Here was t he lust sod of free Ireland, for 
here it w as that the celebrated fort of Dun 
boy stood. One hundred and forty-three 
Irish soldiers held this fort 11 days, accord­ 
ing to the English aeronat (the Abbe Mc- 
G eoghan says 12() soldiers held it 15 davs) 
against over 5000 veteran E nglish troops 
on 
land 
w ell 
supplied w ith 
a long 


train of artillery and IS ships of battle. 
They scorned to surrender, and determ ined 
th at when the English gained adm ission the 
last livin g Irish soldier should blow up the 
castle. Capt. Richard M acUeoghegan was 
th e last, (but dying', survivor, and made a 
gallan t effort to carry out his bold plan, but 
as he was near the powder m agazine lie was 
grasped by the affrighted Englishm en. 
He 
flung the torch w ith all his rem aining 
strength toward the powder, but it did not 
reach its Intended destination, and the 
noble fellow was literally hacked to pieces. 
This took place in June, I <.0 2 . 
Dunboy! Dunboy! the proud, Hie strong! 
'Hie Saxon’s bate and trouble long! 
All Ireland’s hope; all Munster’s boast! 
The pride of Bear;*'* iron coast! 
So sings T. D. Sullivan, M. P.. editor of 
the D ublin N ation, and ex-m ayor of Dublin. 
Tile British fleets often man 1 U rie here. 
A long th e left shore of this hay on the 
Beara side is the harbor of Adrieoie. and 
th e celebrated glen of Glengaril). 
Moore rn 
th in k in g of them w rites: 
Glens where ocean conies 
To ’scape the wild winds rancor, 
And harbors safest homes 
Where freedom's fleet might anchor. 
At th e eastern entrance to the harbor of 
Bear-haven, thero is a lighthouse, between 
Bear island and the m ainland, called "Koan- 
carrig lig h t,” so nam ed from the "rock” or 
islet on w hich it is b u ilt; roan is the irish 
for seal, and carrig, a rock, because in 
ancient tim es tills rock (like its slim e- 
sake seal-rock near the Golden G ate in 
California) was noted for the large num ber 
of seals th at used to sport on it. The lan­ 
tern on Koaacurrig is 55 feet above the sea, 
and has a fixed w hite and red light. 
I.earin g Bantry Bay we cross th e en ­ 
trance of Dunm auus Bay, w h im is formed 
by Shoepshead (79<» teethigh ) on the nortii. 
and Three Castle Head, 370 feet high, on 
th e south. 
Wizen Head is on tho sam e promontory 
w ith the latter, tho peak of which is 7<;0 
feet high, and is the m ost southern point 
of Ireland. 
I here is a signal tower here, 
and one also on Sbeepsliead. 
We n ext com e to Crookbaven, a good har­ 
bor right on the course of vessels trading 
betw een Britain and America. A tth eso rth - 
east side, near the entrance, there is a light­ 
hou se on Rock island, the lantern of w hich 
is 67 feet above sea level, displaying a fixed 
w h ite ligh t, and seen at a distance of 13 
m iles. 
Roaring W ater Bay is the nam e giyen to 
the large expanse of water between Crook- 
haven and Cape Clear island. Thero was 
once a lighthouse on Cape Clear, but its 
usefulness was ended w hen one was erected 
on the F astnet rock, three m iles northwest 
of the ( ane. and another ofP L alley Head, 
eastward of Cane Clear. 
Seen at a long distance the F astnet is 
taken for a huge sailing ship. and although 
counted as a sm all rock on the Irish coast. 
it is a beautiful sight on a fine day. The 
rock rises rath er abruptly to a height of 


1 a lo u t loo feet, and the fine w hite ligh t­ 
house, rising g o fe e t, w ith its red belt. 
m akes a splendid contrast w ith the dark 
brown rock. 
lr is situated w ell out front i 
H ie land and therefore can be seen to fine 
a d v a n ta g e bv ocean passengers. 
V iew ing 
it from th e south the w hole affair looks lik e 
a huge lion floating on the water. 
Here, again, m yriads ot wild sea bird'* , 
m ake their hom es, ami as von steam b y 
thev com e in thousands from these sea- 
boaten crevices. 


Steam ing along w e pass Skull harbor, or 
l ong Island sound, till w e Como to B alti­ 
more harbor, whore, in th* m ids tinner of 
I 31, several A lgerine corsairs stole in at 
dead of night, plundered and burned the 
town, slaughtered m any of its inhabitants 
i end carried 209 young people to Algiers as 
captives. 
Crossing B altim ore w e pass by tho har­ 
bors of Castle Townsend, C astle Haven. 
(Bandon) and th e bays of C lonakiltv till 
w e com e to G alley Head. 


I 
T his point rises to a height of about 360 
| feet perpondicularlv I rom tho water, on the 
top of which the strongest ligh t on lite 
south ooast of Ireland was erected eleven 
| years ago, built from the d esigns of John 
! S. Sloan®, Esq., C. K.. engineer to the cora- 


j m ission of Irish lights, 
t’rof. Tyndall of 
the Royal Institute pronounced it as "sur­ 
passing any other In lite w orld.” and tho 
Cuniird. Inman and W hite Bt ar com panies 
have spoken high ly ot it. 
It displays one 
red belt.. T he ligh t has I cen nam ed the 
"group flashing’’ light. Inordinary w eather 
a single burner of <;8 jets is em ployed. Four 
tiers of such burners are erected at the feet 
of powerful lenses, and as the w eather 
th ickens these burners are ignited iii su c­ 
cession. the power of the ligh t tieing thus 
doubled, trebled 
and 
quadrupled. 
T he 
power of this enorm ous quadruple ligh t is 
such that its effects upon Hie skv have been 
observed after tho ligh t hail Gipped below 
tho horizon. 
Passing the ntco tow n of Courtm acslierry 
we com e to the Old Head of M osaic. H ie 
nam e Kitisale. lik e all other places nam ed 
iiy tho ancient Irish, carries its own signifi­ 
cance ami appropriateness. ’Tis a com pound 
of tw o Irish words, m eaning o c e a n ’s Head: 
and so it is Kuttnmg tar out into th e ocean. 
w ith tho ruins of Hie castle of the O’! iris- 
coll chieftains m idw ay, and its fine ligh t­ 
house at its outer point, it m akes a striking 
appearance. T he tow er displays two rod 
belts. 
Rising abruptly from the water, the 
promontory roaches a height of lo o feet at 
the site of the tower, w hich again rises IOO 
feet, g iv iu g th o light the advantage of being 
seen a distance of 21 m iles at sea. Kecediiig 
inland the peninsula rises still higher. 
M osaic harlior, inside tho o ld Head, has 
good anchorage, and is capable of contam 
tog a large num ber of ships. 
A lighthouse 
is built on Fort d ia r ie s 
Its lantern Is i s 
feet abovo high w ater and displays a fixed 
w hite light scon at a distance of 14 m iles. 
This harbor and tow n are historically re­ 
m arkable ai being Hie port and landing 
place made ny 2500 Spaniards in th e fall of 
IGOI. under Dom Juan Del Aquila, sent by 
Philip III. of Spain to aid O’N eill and 
O’D onnell in thoir struggle against E liza­ 
beth for Irish liberty. T he place, however, 
was ill-chosen by D’Aquila, as O’N eill’s 
and 
O’D onnell’s 
forces 
w ere 
at 
the 
north, 
w hile th e (Spaniards at K insale 
were at 
tho 
extrem e south, and the 
English held possession of ail the principal 
strategic points betw een them 
Tile Eng 
bsh, I ii.OOO strong, besieged KinNale. which 
was held by tho Spaniards. 
O’Sullivan 
Beura, 
with 
about 500 w estern troops, 
harassed them , more or less, till O’N eill ami 
O’Donnell, by forced marches, (Tossed from 
tho North in m idw inter, h avin g eluded 
Mountjoy, w ho set out from Dublin to in 
tercept them , and arrived betw een Cork 
and K insale to find Hie latter besieged by 
the English. 
Mountjoy called O’D onnell 
Ute "light-footed general,” from his troops 
having crossed the country iii the short 
soaco of tim e it took them . 
Here they were 
joinod by O’Sullivan Beara and his troops. 
T his was a battle in w hich O’D onnell 
took part, as he died in Spain shortly after­ 
ward. O’N eill, how ever. Kept tho northern 
fastnesses till he surrendered at M elifont 
after a 12-years’ struggle against, the power 
and w ealth of E ngland ami thegreatganer- 
als and large arm ies w hich Elizabeth sen t to 
crush him and Ireland. O’Sullivan Beara 
kept the field for som e tim e after, but he, 
too. had to seek a refuge in a foreign land — 
Spain 
w here he was kindly received by 
th e king. m ade a grandee, etc., but fell 
shortly alter by the k n ife of a British spy 
in Madrid. 
T he coast front Hie Old Hoad to Cork 
harbor is like the rest of the coast along to 
the w est—bold and rugged. 
'I he next harbor’s mouth w e com e to is 
that of Hie Cove of Cork, or Q ueenstown. 
Cork harbor is entered through a deep 
channel about a m ile or a little more wine. 
T ile shores on both sides are rugged. 
At 
R oche’s Point, at the 
eastern entrance, 
stands a lighthouse, with th e lantern 97 
feet above high water, w hich displays a 
fixed w hite ligh t seen 14 m iles at sea. 
Thero 
are 
tw o 
forts, 
built 
bv 
the 
E nglish 
at 
tho 
narrowest part of 
tho 
channel, called Forts Carlisle and Camden, 
and aftor passing these we glid e into one of 
the finest harbors in creation for anchorage, 
dopth of water, space, shelter, and. above 
all. the bew itching beam y of the surround­ 
ing scenery. The cove of Cork, or Q ueens­ 
town. that beautiful picture, terraced street 
after street front the water lino to th e crest 
of th e hill, i* right before you, w hile to your 
right and left and all around you lies 
scenery incom parable perhaps w ith any 
harbor Beanery on tho globo. 
DANISI, DWYER, 


D O N ’T. 


[Rate Field’s Washington.I 
Oh, how I wish you wouldn’t, Bob— 
You’re such an awful tease; 
Now don’t von know all women like 
The men who try to please? 
Do take your hands from off my book; 
Don’t tread upon the cat! 
Will you, sir, let my curls alone? 
What next will you be at? 
Don’t! don’t! don’t! 


Because I was a little goose, 
And said; "Yes,” a* you plead. 
You need not think I’m sure to go 
Where’er I may be led. 
I’ve been engaged before, friend Bob, 
To Bai, and Tom, and Bill. 
And if you don’t behave I’ll turn 
You off—Indeed I will! 
Don’t! don’t! Uun’t! 


Don’t touch me! 
When I liked you best, 
‘Twas on your manly knees; 
Get down again, sir; ’tis a pose 
That with you most agrees. 
What! 
Dare refuse, unless, forsooth, 
I pay you with a kiss? 
Oh, Bob, you naughty, naughty man— 
And has it come to this! 
Don’t! don’t! don’t! 


N o w H e A c c e n tu a te s th e “ L ” 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
F a n g le -I th ought Sm yth used to spell his 
nam e w ith an "i. 
Mrs. F an gle—H e did. but his rich uncle 
died since then and left him $500,000. 


Ze A m erica n L a d y is M ore So. 
[Burlington Free Tres*.] 
“Ah. it eez strange!” said a new ly-arrivea 
Frenchm an, as he alighted from a street 
car. 
"Ze American lady says to lier child. 
‘Beet dow n!’ and zen im m ediately, ‘Beet 
up!’ 
Ze Eienglish language eez wondertul, 
o*jz it not?” 
___ 


S o m e A c to r s D o n ’t T h in k So. 
(Texas Siftings. I 
Tile ancient 
E gyptians honored a cat 
when dead. They knew w hen a cat m ost 
deserved it. 
_ 


H e H ad B e tte r P u t H is N a m e o n It. 
[Kahoboth Sunday Herald.] 
“U n cle” R ussell Sage has astonished W all 
street by purchasing a new um brella. 
\ ------------------------------- 
T h e L a y o f th e H en. 
Bv th e way, it is supposed that a hen lays 
an egg because she can ’t stand it on end. 


W h a t N o n sen se. 
[Ashland (Wis.) Press.] 
A m an can alw ays find fault if he w ill; a 
woman will alw ays find fault if she can. 


n tsc iu e o f I.o b it e r . 
R em ove Hie m eat from a two-pound lob­ 
ster, cut it into sm all pieces, put tile shell 
aud one pint cold w ater ob to bot!; boil 20 
m inutes; strain; m elt one tablespoonful 
butter, add tw o tablespoonfuls corn starch 
I and pour on slow ly one quart hot m ilk; add 
I tho lobster water, one teaspoonful salt, one 
I saltspoonful nepper.a few grains of cayenne 
I and the lobster meat. 
W ash th e sh ell thoroughly. 
If claw s are 
not too hard, they can bo cu t w ith sharp 
knife, otherw ise thev m ust be broken w ith 
a ham m er. 
Tho older tho 
lobster Hie 
tougher th e shell. 
VV hen a coral lobster is used (that is th e 
fem ale lobster), the coral is dried a little, 
pounded, and added to th e souo. w hich has 
been previously colored a pale pink, 
B lu ffed C u cu m b er* . 
Stuffed cucum bers 
Earn and cut 
into 
halves, cover and fill w ith a forcem eat; 
cover w ith stock, and cook u n til tender; 
servo w ith a sauce. 
Cut in tw o, crosswise, 
To rem ove the 
seeds ttso an apple corer. 
Bet it stand in 
cold water for a short tim e, 
.stuff vegeta 
hie* in 
this 
way. 
(o v e r 
the 
cu cu m ­ 
bers 
w ith 
w hite 
stock 
ii 
possible. 
it not. use water. 
Boil about throe, fourths 
of att hour. 
In boiling, stand the cucum ­ 
bers on the sm all end. 
There should be 
nieces enough to fill th e pan. T hese Cucum­ 
bers can ne boiled in w ater and served on 
toast. 
fo r c e m e a t . 
Cook 1« cup stale bread crum bs and ’ * 
c u p m ilk together until a th ick paste. 
Add 
salt, Mi cup chopped raw veal, (a teaspoon­ 
ful. t saltspoonful pepper, a few drops onion 
juice, I teaspoonful butter and I raw egg. 
H ave Ute bread stale; rub with a rolling 
pin. m aking the crum bs as tine as possible. 
Be sure to boil the bread and m ilk until the 
paste is sm ooth and thick, and m ix in Hie 
raw veal thoroughly 
Add the seasoning, 
unm elted butter, and th e egg w ell beaten. 
T his forcem eat is to he used for the stuffed 
cucum bers. 
S lu r p fo r f u r urn brr*. 
Bauce M elt 2 tablespoonfuls butter, add 
I tablespoonful flour ann pour on slo w ly : 
I Vk cups w hite stock, add ' 3 
slice carrot. 
I slice onion, a sprig of p arsley I bav leaf. 
Va teaspoonful salt. I saltspoonful pepper. 
Sim m er 15 m inutes, 
add 
I teaspoonful 
lem on juice and serve. 
Stock used in botling th e cucum bers will 
answer for th is sauce. 
N%vr>rtbrr*ti B atad . 
Boil a sweetbread 20m in utes. W hen cold 
cu t into pieces, m ix w ith a French dressing 
and set in th e ice until ready to serve, then 
add I cup celery cut flue aud som e of the 
m ayonnaise dressing. 
Serve w ith lettuce. 
Cut out ail tim fat and pit av and lay in 
cold water until wanted for use. 
I here are 
aiway-i tw o parts to every sweetbread; it 
any dealer trios 
to sell olio 
part 
he 
is cheating Hie buyer. 
Parboil in boiling 
saltofl water with a little 
lem on juice. 
An acid 
hardens tho album en in tho 
sweetbreads aud m akes them keen their 
shape. 
I so one teaspoonful salt and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
After cook 
m g 20 m inutes pour off hot water and put 
on cold water. 
(Tarnish w ith yolk of hard boiled! egg 
rubbed through a steve. 
M ay (tonal*** D r e s sin g . 
Mix together one h alf teaspoonful m u s 
tard, one-half teaspoonful salt and a few 
grains of ca y en n e; add th e yolk of one raw 
egg; add one cup oil, drop by drop, th innin g 
with lemon or vinegar. 
There is but one way to m ake instyonnaise, 
except th at cream is added by som e cooks. 
The ouly trouble in m aking th is dressing 
is the danger of curdling. 
Use a wooden spoon to m ix and heat with. 
Curdling can be avoided by working very 
slow ly at first, adding the oil drop by drop. 
Aftor 
the 
m ixture 
has been 
thinned 
out with lem on juice aud vinegar alter­ 
nately tile oil can lie added more rapid­ 
ly. 
If curdling does take place there is no 
rem edy but to begin again, and work more 
carefully. 
M iss Maynard never lins any 
trouble, 
nor 
will 
any 
ono 
if 
the 
directions 
are 
carefu lly 
followed. 
Should 
it 
curdle 
at 
the 
very 
last 
set the dressing away, and. when needed to 
use. thicken w itli a fresh v o lk o f egg, heat 
until sm ooth, and then th in out w ith a 
little lem on juico and vinegar. 
t'ro iicti D r e ssin g . 
Mix together I saltspoonful salt. I sult- 
spoonfui pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls oil and I 
of vinegar. 
Use this on all salads and for all plain 
dressings. 
It seasons m eats and vegetables 
better than m ayonnaise alone, and is coo 
nom teal as w ell, since less of the latter will 
be needed. 
S w «fiiiir«a(l(i. 
Parboil, cool and lard. 
Fry in hot fat 
until brown. 
Serve w ith a w hite m ush­ 
room sauce 
Prepare as directed for salad. T hey can 
be browned in Hie oven or fried. 
A sw eet­ 
bread is a bard thing to lard, because it is 
so delicate and breaks ut) so easily. Cut th e 
pork ut tine strips, using only down to tho 
first veiu, as below that the pork w ill break. 
For tho benefit of tho young cook it may 
he stated Hint sw eetbreads are glands found 
iu young calves, and they are considered a 
great delicacy. 
In frying nave the fat hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread w nilo you count GO as 
the clock ticks, and fry in a wire basket. 
'This is a delicious dish and not over diffi­ 
cult to prepare. 
Statice (o r (tw eetb rea d * . 
Table spoonful of butter, th e sa m e o f 
Hour, I cup hot m ilk or cream , I saitsD oon- 
ful of pepper aud I teaspoonful o t sa lt 
Add on c-q uartor canned or o n e-six th pound 
fresh m u sh room s. 
Stow for about live m inutes after m ush­ 
rooms are added. 
I*luin P u d d in g D ia m . 
Mix I cup sugar. I tablespoonful Hour. I 
saltspoon salt together.add I egg, beat w ell, 
add I pint hot m ilk. 
Cook 20 m inutes. 
Add I quart m olted chocolate. Strain. Add 
I tablespoonful vanilla aaa I pint cream. 
Freeze partly frozen. 
Add 2 ouaces oher- 
ries. I ounce apricots. I ounce raisins; soak 
12 hours in Vs cup wine. 
Break tho chocolate and m elt it ic a 
saucepan set over the open teakettle. To 
m ake ice cream w ith this sam e recipe, 
w hich is very nice, use 2 squares of choco­ 
late and I quart cream. 
Cook the custard in double boiler. 
Mix 
the m elted chocolate aud custard together. 
Buy thick cream and thiu w ith m ilk. 
Milk can be used, but cream is richer. 
For 
freezing, pound th e ice fine and 
m easure it carefully, using one part of salt 
to three of ice. 
Do not let water run off 
until it reaches the hole w h ile turning the 
crank, as 
tho 
water freezes 
the cream 
as 
w ell 
as 
th e 
ice. 
it 
is 
a good 
plan to set the freezer in a pan and let the 
water run in there. 
W hen ready to pack 
down the glace or cream, pour off the 
water. 
Put th e fruits in when tho cream is 
about half frozen. 
This m akes a delicious dessert. 
fia n ce (nr P a d d ln v . 
Sauce—Beat the yolk of raw e g g ; add one 
tablespoonful sugar and tw o tablespoonfuls 
brandy. Stir over hot water until th ick : 
add one-half pint cream, whipped. 
U se th ick cream , whipped w ith a churn. 


C h ie v e t’u n d n o . 
Beat G eggs w ell, add I teaspoonful salt, I 
saltspoonful pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
and Va pound cheese, grated. 
Cook oyer 
botling w ater until sm ooth and cream y. 
Serve on toast. 
Beat eggs w ith a spoon. 
Cook until th e 
cheese is ail m elted. 
Use th e rich estch eese 
th at you can get, such as you would buy for 
a W elsh rarebit. 


P o lite , an d H e K n e w It. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
A young lady who was bundled up in furs 
and had lu-button gloves on her hands, 
bought a stam p at the post office window 
yesterday, aud atter doing so looked about 
her in a helpless way. A languid poung 
m an. who was aDout to invest in a stam ped 
envelope, realized her dilem m a aud asked: 
"Shall I —a h —shall I affix tho stam p, 
m iss?” 
"If you would beeo kind.” 
"W ith pleasure.” 
He unbuttoned his overcoat, rem oved his 
gloves, and took from one coat-tail pocket a 
phial of rose w ater and from the other a 
paper box, in which there was a cam el’s 
hair brush. and. with m uch deliberation 
anil delicacy, lie brushed the stam p and 
affixed it. 
"You are so kind,” she m u rm u red . 
"Ah! Yes! I was born th at w ay,” he re­ 
plied, and as she m ade a skip he carefully 
restored his paraphernalia, purchased his 
envelope and w ent his way. 


A n A la r m in g S ta te o f A ffa.ro. 
[Lav&ence American.] 
"My friends,” said Rev. Lotus Hit turnup, 
"the ex teat to which gambling ie carried on,, 


in our town is alarm ing! 
From ray stu d y I 
can look in a club room across th e street, 
and last night I saw a sig h t th a t m ad e m r 
blood run cold. T here at a tab le sat fou r 
young m en nlaviag poker—for m oneys Yes. 
for m on ey! 
I do not w onder th at you sh u d ­ 
der. brethren! 
l argo -tacks of m oney w ere 
before them . and. would you b eliev e It. I 
j actually saw one youn g man who o u g h t to 
have known bettor, bet IO b lu e chips on a 
pair of k in gs!” 
_ 
“ A P e n n y W a lk .” 
New York Star. j 
Som e tim e w hen you a r a in th e sta te of 
m ind that wants th eam u sem en t th a t com es 
from idle observation of people and th eir 
w avs, and when it isn ’t raining or sn ow in g 
and th e street* are not lik e a p ou ltice or a 
pudding batter w ith the mud, if such a tim e 
ever is to be found anyw here ahead o f us, 
you m av w ant to take the new stroll w h ich 
tho 
ingenious 
originator 
has 
called a 
"penny w alk .” To take a "penny w a lk ” 
you 
toss a copper before you start to 
know w hether you shall turn to th e right* 
or to Hie left on leavin g your doorstep. 
If; 
you to*is heads, turn to th e right; if tails. 
take Ute loft. 
At tho first crossing g iv e th * 
copper another flip . there are m ore w arn 
than one of tossing a copper, and it need n ot 
be after the frank fashion of th e street 
gam in unless you really prefer to do it in 
that wav. and turn again to the righ t or left! 
a* th e coin directs. 
At every crossing turn 
as Hie copper directs you. 
You w ill be ted 
into strange quarters som etim es on th e re­ 
sponsibility of tins little guide, 3nd w ill -e * 
strange .sights and hear more w onderful 
things in an hour, if yon h a v e n t left your 
w its and senses at hom e, than w ill o> cur to 
you in w eeks of your routine exp erien ce. 


A n A w fu l W a ste . 
i -rre llano* F.xpr®**. I 
W ick w ire-W h a t a lot of tim e is w a sted 
through ignorance, that oth erw ise m ig h t be 
saved. 
Yabsley—Isn’t there, though? I k n ow o f 
a case in point. Only last week I sat dow n 
and played solitaire for three hours before I 
found out I didn t have a full deck. 


No More Cheap Watches, 


A G rO J L iX ) 


STOP WATCH 


FO R ONLY 


$ S 2 . 0 0 . 


Stop Watch in Oxidized Silva 


FO R ONLY 
$7.00. 


DESCRIPTION OF GOLD WATCH: 
It is the genuine gold "filled” or "reinforced" 
cate, and patented, and made only by half a dozen 
manufacturers, and is the same for nse and wear 
a* the solid gold caee, and may be so considered 
and treated. 
Even the costliest watches on the 
market now have them, on account of their greater 
strength. 


With each watch there goes a guarantee by 
the Manhattan Watch Company to keep it in on 
der for one year free of all oharge. 
Tho little poston the left hand stops and starts 
the watch I the little poston the right hand tarns 
the hands, setting the watch. 
It need never be 
opened. It is a ratchet stem-winder, full-jewelled 
balance movement and as good a timekeeper as 
any man wants. 
The back cf this watch is exquisitely engraved 
by hand 


DESCRIPTION OF SILVER WATCH, 
Only $7.00. 
The feet of this watch is precisely the same as 
that of the gold watch, and the movement is pre­ 
cisely the same. 
The difference between the* 
two watches is onlv in the cai®. The latter is of 
oxidised silver, acid eaten, very neat and quaint. 
The movement is the quick train, with straight 
line lever escapement, with a direct acting hand­ 
set that permits accurate setting, and will no t 
allow the hands to move out of position while set­ 
ting. In the sweep second movement the second! 
hand is ran direct from the movement train* en­ 
suring perfect motion, while the dial train and 
hands are run by a friction pinion from a side cen-, 
tre. This gives all the advantages in time-keep- 
ing qualities of the most delicately adjusted and! 
expensive movement 
Each watch is put up in a neat box, padded, te* 
carry it safely through the mails. In the box art 
directions for setting the handt and regulating 
the watch, with the name of the person at the 
factory who tested and packed it, 
If on receipt 
of tho watch it does not regulate or keep time, or 
is found out of order in any way, it is to be re­ 
turned to the Manhattan Watch Company, Now, 
234 Broadway, and it will either be put in per< 
feet condition or a new one sent, FREE OF ALI* 
CHARGE. 
This guarantee is good for one yea?, 
during which the company agrees to keep ti,# 
watch in perfect running order free of all charge. 
The silver case has a direct instead of a ratchet) 
stem-wmd, and snap-back instead of a screw 
back. 
The guarantee is the sums for both, for) 
tho movements are the same. 
EOTH WATCHES, in time-keeping, sppearsnca. 
and durability, equal to the best. 
The GOLD 8T0P WATCH at $12 includes, 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE one y#ar. 
The 8ILVER 8T0P WATCH at $7 includes 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE one year. 
The GOLD STOP WATCH given to sender off 
35 subscribers and $35. 
The 8ILVER 8T0P WATCH given to sender 
of 2b subscribers and $25. 
Expenses of delivery prepaid. 
Address 
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TH E BOSTON W EEKLY GLOBE— SATURDAY, APRIL 
IR, 181)0. 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 


I* EVERY TOWR 


TO FORM CLUBS. 


Min, Woman Bn) or Girl, 


In Leisure Moments 


Getting Tom* Neighbors 
to Take The 


Weekly Globe. 


IT IS EASY TO GET SUBSCRIB 


ERS TO THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE, 


BECAUSE 
It Has Original Features that 


Make It Indispensable: 


BECAUSE it is the Cheapest First-class 
Story Paper in the United States. 
It is just 
as good as the best in the quality of its Fic­ 
tion. and costs ONLY ONE-THIRD as much 
as many story papers, and ONLY ONE-HALf 
as mnch as all the others. 
• 
BECAUSE it adapts and combines the most 
Popular Features of the Monthly Magazine] 
its writers rank as high | its papers are as 
instructive and entertaining, and it employs 
Wood Engravings profusely in portraiture 
and description. 
BECAUSE THE WEEKLY GLOBE is a 
Ladies' Household Companion, to cultivate 
the taste of women in all matters relating to 
good 
breeding, personal accomplishments 
and care of their family and home. 
BECAUSE THE GLOBE includes the best 
features of a Boys and Girls' Own Weekly. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of "Little 
Lord Fauntleroy," with other famous Ameri­ 
can authors, give, every week, the most 
healthful and helpful reading matter. 
BECAUSE THE GLOBE never contains a 
line to offend the Religions or Political Belief 
of any reader, and seeks in every way to ex­ 
tend a good influence in the homes of its 
reader*. 
LAST, BUT KOT LEAST, 


BECAUSE THE GLOBE will give you, for your 
help in enabling it to introduce its features, 
the largest cash commission ever paid by a 
dollar weekly. 
If yon secure only one sub­ 
scriber a d?.y you will accumulate a snug 
sum in the course of the year. 
You can get 
one subscriber a day very easily. 
Take a 
pcnoil and do a little figuring. 
You will find 
that the piano, the library, the sewing ma­ 
chine, or something needed in the house, the 
wagon, mowing mp.chino, or some other oostly 
farming construction, the horse, or some 
other farm animal can be had by the accumu­ 
lations of commissions secured in getting 
subscribers to THE WEEKLY gLOBE. You, 
your wife or your children can secure extra 
money by getting 
subscribers to 
THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


A LITTLE MORE EARNED EACH DAY 
IS MONEY IN THE BANK, 
OR SOMETHING THAT YOU HEED. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


Turn Leisure Moments into Money. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


Sample copies free. 
Address 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 


BOSTON. 
________ 
T H E 


T e rm s to Clites: 


81.00 per Year. 
50 Cents for Six Months, 
i Copies One Year for 85. 
A CLUB, 


A Special C i l l Arrangement 


BETWEEN 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
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"B elief and love—a believing lovo-will re- 
Here ne o f a van load of care. 0,m v brothers1 
God exists. There is a soul at the centre of 
nature and over the will of every man, so 
that none a f us can wrong the universe.”— 
[Emerson. 
________________ 


Northern Herald, Lisbon, N. H., 


ANI) THE 


Plymouth Record, Plymouth, N. H. 


W rite to Either The Herald or 
The Record for Information. 
Ask Either to Send Particulars 
to You. 


PROFIT AND LOSS IN COMMERCE. 
"A Thousand Miles on an E lephant in th© 
Shan States" is the title of a book recently 
published in lon d on which offers us a pict­ 
ure as characteristic of a ruling English 
race proclivity as it is in itself fascinating. 
T he author is an heroic English engineer, 
one 
H o lt S. H a l lk t. Possessed of a 
dream th at E ngland m ight yet unite India 
and China by a railw ay route, and thus 
com plete com m unication from tho Persian 
gulf to the Sea of Japan, this adventurer, 
taking to an elephant’s back w ith his charts 
and instrum ents, explores 1000 m iles of 
strange, wild country, bringing back a full 
description of th e country and its oeeple 
alone w ith his surveys. 
Such adventures for such purposes are 
characteristic of the English, above any 
other people. N ature seems to have singled 
out thfs race as th e com m ercial explorers, 
traders and carriers of the world. B a l l e t t 
was so im bued w ith this national instinct 
th at he adopted as the legend for his hag: 
"W e are a nation of shopkeepers, and it is 
by trade th at we live." 
The whole history of England bas been 
one of conquest for com m ercial ends. S hut 
out from one m arket by the exigencies of 
the situation, or by prohibitory tariffs, the 
British m anufacturer is quickly on the alert 
for new m arkets in w hich to dispose of his 
m achine-m ade goods. He had rather carry 
his finished wares 1000 m iles than to m an­ 
ufacture them on the ground, and is even 
w illing to discourage m anufacture in his 
own dependencies for the sake of supplying 
them from home. 
There has latterly grown u p a school 
w hich regards this business of carrying to 
be largely needless and wasteful. 
It is 
chiefly voiced in the extrem e Home M arket 
advocates in this country. They say th at 
to the ex ten t goods are not m anufactured 
w here they are consumed, when it is prac­ 
ticable, the carrying business is pure waste. 
For the better part of a century, they say, 
we have been carrying raw cotton from the 
Gulf States to New England, and back again 
to the seat of production, only to find at 
last th at it eau just as well be m anufactured 
wh ere it is produced, and save the vast labor 
oi ‘ cartage.’’ As a m atter of social econ­ 
omy. they say, why bring hides from South 
America, and carry them back in m anufac­ 
tured forms, when they can just as well 
be m anufactured where they aro consumed? 
The tendency of this school is to dis­ 
courage such commerce as is chiefly carried 
on for the sake of "floating the flag on every 
sea," and they attem pt to show th at a great 
part of the carrying done by E ngland is a 
put* waste of labor. T heir chief justifica­ 
tion of high protective tariffs is that they 
tend to slough off a deal of useless carrying 
and encourage the people to m anufacture 
w hat they consume where the raw m aterial 
is produced. 
This view of th e case is not altogether 
w ithout reason. To transport endless ship­ 
loads of m achinery and m anufactured goods 
from E ngland to India, and at the same 
tim e discourage native m anufacture, is 
social waste incurred for the selfish pur­ 
pose of profiting by unnecessary carrying. 
England has m uch to answer for in this 
line, and notably in ireland she has long 
deliberately crippled the industries of th at 
country for the utterly selfish purpose of 
com pelling Hie Irish to buy her m anufac­ 
tured goods and Day heavy tariffs for trans­ 
portation. 
But taken for all in all. the Benefits which 
England has contributed to civilization and 
social wealth by ber tireless hunt for new 
m arkets, vastly oth weigh the wa»stes of 
commerce. T ake C hina and India, w ith 
the interm ediate peninsula, which she is 
seeking to connect by rail. Here is a popu­ 
lation of 700,000,000 souls, or one-half the 
hum an race, who are. to a great extent, in 
the very infancy of commerce. The nation 
th a t first comes to trade w ith these people, 
who have hardly been dug out yet. will be 
tho first to know them and to get the lion’s 
sliaro of their vast undeveloped treasures. 
T hat commerce am ong such peoples, in 
spite of all the evils it brings w ith it, is the 
w orld's great civilizer, cannot be denied. 
We are lam entably ignorant of the peoples 
of South America. 
Had we a railroad pene­ 
tratin g through their half of the continent 
they would m ake more progress in civiliza­ 
tion in the next 20 years than they have 
m ane in the whole past century. 
The motive of com m erce is originally 
selfish. But it soon stim ulates sociability, 
and finally a love of self-help and all th at 
goes to build up a new and independent 
civilization. 
Commerce may couduce to 
social waste iii m any m aterial ways, but 
th e net results, even of the cruel conquests 
of E ngland in the East, have been worth 
vastly more to hum anity than they cost. 
It is to be hoped th at no considerable por­ 
tion of the Am erican people will ever come 
to decry commerce. W ith all its evils and 
its wastes it is still th e chictest m aterial 
boon of the hum an race. 
H e n r y A p p l e t o n . 


The 
Philadelphia Farm 
Journal 


THE W EEKL Y CLOSE 
To Any A d d r e s s for $ 1 .1 0 . 


in strength and spiciness, augm enting the 
im pression and excitem ent w ith the result­ 
ant crescendo of more and more verses, till 
the singer’s store is exhaused, or his 
▼oioe and lung power in a correspond­ 
ing condition. The author of the original 
stanzas 
and 
his 
w ork 
soon 
become 
of 
decidedly 
secondary 
im portance 
and value. He is forgotten perh ap s; his 
work becomes a peg on w hich to hang the 
effusions of local verse writers. It thus 
occurs th a t the com edian and singer of the 
topical song sends in advance to the city he 
would conquer for verses of a local nature. 
The resident w riter looks about for subjects, 
prepares for the com edian a dish w ith 
sauce piquant th at has a true local flavor, 
and the comedian, just arrived, causes his 


hearers to laugh and shoat at the bits upon 
their near neighbors. 
They wonder too, 
how a com parative stranger or seldom 
com er could so quickly ‘‘catch on" to the 
peculiarities, foibles or condition of their 
native place. 
W hen one thinks back, however, in re­ 
gard to topical songs, barring the title, 
could not some of th e Bongs of Solomon 
be called topical? They dealt w ith topics 
and were m ore or less local. T he street 
venders of the penny ballads are still to be 
seen, quite commonly, in certain parts of 
london, and there are a few of them left in 
the larger cities here. These descendants 
of the am bitious elocutionist and talented 
lecturer (whilom street m erchant) Silas 
Wegg. still do haw k about their wares upon 
our streets of nights, and will sell you "fifty 
songs of the day for a niokel.” Many of the 
poetical effusions which these m odern trou­ 
badours offer are topical songs. The Irish bal­ 
lads w hich not m any years ago were w ont to 
spring up as quickly as mushrooms, after any 
event of any im p o rtan ce-a m urder, a theft, 
a fire, a riot; anything exciting-b ein g 
w ritten in one hour, printed in another, 
sung in tw enty m inutes, and popular in and 
for a day, are other exam ples. We had 
them here in revolutionary tim es—topical 
so ngs-and the dear old "Y ankee Doodle” 
can be called a specimen. So, too, in later 
days m ight "M arching Through Georgia" 
and "John Brown" be pu t In the sam e class. 
You tee it is a class of considerable latitude 
and your topical song need not always 
be 
funny. 
It 
m ay 
teach 
a 
good, 
m oral 
lesson. 
and 
often 
does, 
as 
for exam ple: "I Shall H are T hem By 
and By. ” The songs the sailors were and are 
accustomed to sing—how m any, how bright, 
how pointed each for its port!-com e under 
the sam e category. Who has not heard,begin­ 
ning a sea voyage, as the old-fashioned cap­ 
l a n unw illingly turned and the anchor rose 
from its m uddv bed, the sail creaking in its 
slow ascen t-w h o ha3 not heard the sailor 
soloist tell the tales of ‘*Mary’’ and "Peggy” 
and other sw eethearts of the town they 
were leaving, w ith m any a local allusion. 
sung w ith a full-voiced chorus, Buch as: 
Give a man time to roll a man down'/ 
The m etre was not always perfect, but 
w hat was a foot or two more or less in a 
vorse wlion the labor Is lightened, as the 
good ship leaves her mooring, by the help 
f u lsong? 
Beyond the ephem eral entertainm ent the 
topical song affords (and for the public gen­ 
erally this entertainm ent is of the greatest) 
the thcm o often Has a farther reaching and 
more im portant use. 
The collapses, re­ 
lapses aud varied accidents, pursuant of the 
law of gravitation,w hich befell the late Mr. 
Ginty were the source of m any a strong edb 
toiial allusion, and not a tow leaders em a­ 
nated from his historical, m ultiform down­ 
falls. 
This 
hum pty-dnm ptian 
Hiber­ 
nian was em inently fruitful in suggestions 
to political and after-dinner speakers. It 
can truthfully be said th at in m any a case 
the topical song bas begun and continued a 
reform, and being useful probably, and like­ 
wise ornam ental in m any ways, m ay it con­ 
tinue to flourish and bring forth others like 
in kind for long to come. So th a t one may 
quote w ith a very slight variation and much 
satisfaction in agreeing w ith the sentim ent 
therein contained, th e words of F l e t c h e r 
of Saltoun, in his letter to M o n t r o s e : 
"I 
knew a very wise m an th a t believed th at if 
a m an were perm itted to m ake all the ‘Top­ 
ical Songs,’ ho need not care who should 
m ake the laws of a nation." 
NATHANIEL CHILDS. 


THE TOPICAL SONG. 


Although the topical song is typical, it 


T h e Farm u onrnal I* the lea*!** 
agricultural M onthly. 
Every Issue 
contains, In short papers anti con- 
i’. et; se A ;>arairaph*, more usetul and 
practical Inform ation for tile farmer 
titan several issues of any o th e r a«rl- 
r ult ii rat m o n th ly , or any a g ricu ltu ra l 
weekly. 
T he regular price 
is 
60 
cents. It costs only AO cents la com­ 
bination w ith T h e W eekly Globe. 
Address The W eakly Globe, Boston, 
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to profitable breeding aud care st 
fowls. It I* the bret and m ost widely 
circulated jo u rn a l of the k in d . Ad- 
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is difficult to define just w hat is or is not a 
d itty of this description. It has, however, 
become an essential part of alm ost every 
m usical entertainm ent of a light order, and, 
in fact, as a single aria has not infrequently 
sarod a grand opera from critical condem na­ 
tion. so a good topical song bas m ade the 
em phatic success of m any a lesser work. It 
is not m ore than a half score of years since 
this designative word was first generally 
used in connection w itu a cor ain.though not 
very distinct, sort of composition. The topi- 
cal song, as its nam e declares, m ust deal 
w ith topics—fam iliar events, scones, per­ 
sonages, habits. 
N aturally, in this coun­ 
try there are tonics of a national signifi­ 
cance, and, besides, each section or city bas 
its own special them es to offer. The recipe 
for 
m aking 
a 
topical 
song 
is about 
tins: 
The 
w riter 
first 
chooses 
some 
good catch line or words, and there are his 
foundation 
and 
fram ew ork, 
upon and 
around which to build. 
The 
principal 
stanzas of the topical song—generally three 
in num ber—will give the idea or tell the 
story of aay where or anything. 
Then 
come w hat are called tits encore verses. 
First, very general topics will be treated.then 
special or local events or persons, and, as the 
stanzas grow ip num ber, they usually grow 


As the wagon turned the corner she sallied 
forth and filled her basket, sm iling com­ 
placently the while, because she had ob­ 
tained "som ething for nothing." 
Free lectures and free concerts, not to 
m ention 
free lunohes, are alw ays well 
patronized. No m atter if a m an know s th at 
they are not so free as they seem, th e fas­ 
cination is npon him , and he yields. The 
spirit of freedom has m astered him , as it 
filled our fathers in ’70! 
The m ost open exam ple of th e som ething- 
for-nothing craze th a t has been seen for 
m any a year was the O klahom a "boom ." 
The stones of w aiting and real danger 
undergone by would-be settlers in their 
efforts to seize the land th a t was to be given 
away are fresh in the m em ory of every one, 
T heir experience fathers this question—do 
these people who are so fond of bargains 
really pay so little 
for 
their 
goods? 
In money, yes. perhaps. B ut in point of 
personal inconvenience they alm ost alw ays 
m ake up the full value. The little boy who 
w alks m iles after business card s; th e busy 
father who takes tho trouble to w rite a let­ 
ter asking for a calendar; th e Monday 
m orning shopper, crushed and cross, spar­ 
ing her pocketbook a t the expense of tim e 
and tem per; the 
O klahom a 
"boom er,” 
w aiting for days outside the boundary, and 
risking his life when once inside—these, if 
they do not adorn the tale, point the m o ral: 
"There is no such thing as something fo r 
nothing.” 
W hat more com plete wording of 
them e than 
the 
following 
lines 
Lowell's "Vision of Sir L aunfal?" 
Earth gats it* price for what earth give* ut; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in; 
The priest hath bis fee who comes anil shrive* us; 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the devil’* booth are all thing* told, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ouuc* of gold; 
Tot a cap and bells our live* we pay; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
’TU heaven alone that I* given away, 
’TU only God may be had for the asking. 
Mabel S. Clarke. 


this 
from 


T H E 
BO LD 
B R IT I S H E R 'S 
G A IN . 
B A B - 


* 
0 lUten, sweet lady I 
My record U shady 
In spots, I admit, but I’ll spare the reeltal 
Of such peccadillos; 
I’ve crossed the wild billows, 
Not to talk of my sins, but to trade off my title. 


O yes, I have castles 
(In ruins) and vassals 
(In rags!) 0 my name, tho’ ’ti* spotted with scan­ 
d a l 
Is one of the oldest, 
My forbears the boldest 
That came o’er with the Conqueror’s time-honored 
vandals! 


A peer who U peerless 
For poverty, cheerless 
My prospect at present! As I am a sinner 
Tho’ born to broad acres, 
The butchers and bakers 
Wouldn’t trust me today for the price of a dinner! 


I don’t play the lover, 
I don’t try to cover 
My tracks, nor attempt to o’erreach you with cun­ 
ning; 
Why walt to be shown up? 
I’m honest and own up 
That your money’* the game for which yours truly’* 
gunning! 


Tho' not over truthful 
I own I’m not youthful; 
Tho’ all of my life I’ve been given to gammon, 
’Twould be very stupid 
Jf I should say Cupid 
Was now egging me on. O no, my god is Mammon! 


We beggarly British 
Find Fortune so skittish 
We don’t try to court her at home—she’s too cranky; 
But here we're In clover— 
We paupers come over 
Bnt to pick out and pluck some peeunious Yankee 
’Ihen listen, sweet lady! 
My record I* shady, 
But you are ambitions. The point Chat Is vital 
(Since I’ve not a penny, 
You millions a many) 
Is that I want your ducats and you want my title! 
II. N. B, 


T H E M A N O F B L O O D A N D IR O N 


ta 
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GETTING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


E ver 
since 
C l e o p a t r a shocked 
the 
ancient world by dissolving th a t pearl— 
w hich was certainly hers to do w ith w hat 
she lik ed —the eyes of even school children 
have dilated with horror a t the thought of 
such extravagance. 
Sheer waste and no 
return! In these days some enterprising 
show m an would exhibit the wonderful and 
unique solution, and m ake a fortune from i t 
W hat if th a t rich old Rom an did adorn 
the fish m his pond w ith earrings? Surely 
any satisfaction he m ay have obtained was 
sufficient income? B ut no! The modern, 
aud particularly the American, speculator 
dem ands a return, and th a t substantial, for 
every outlay. "W ith w hat m easure 
ye 
m ete it shall be m easured to you” is a law 
thoroughly appreciated, and persistently 
applied. 
Ju st as sum # good American citizens feel 
quite proud of 
an infraction 
of 
their 
country’s laws, as in sm uggling, so the 
m ajority of m ankind delight in infringing 
the above nam ed m oral law by receiving 
th at for winch they give inadequate return, 
or noue at all. T heir version or perversion 
of the law runs: "L et us try to have meas­ 
ured unto us more than we m ete to others.” 
In other words. “Let us do our best to get 
som ething for nothing.” 
The desire runs throughout life from boy­ 
hood to manhood. It begins w ith playing 
for "keeps,” and does not end w hen the 
m an has obtained th e m uch-sought office 
reputed to be a sinecure. 
The sm all boy enjoys the collecting of 
business cards, his father setting him the 
exam ple in the row of calendars th a t adorn 
his desk. If any paym ent were required 
the boy’s collection would be of the sm all­ 
est, and the father would find th a t one cal­ 
endar would answer his purpose quite well 
enough. 
Why do the advertising pages of the S u n ­ 
day papers receive equal attention w ith 
those of purely literary character? W hat is 
it th a t crowds the shops of a Monday m orn­ 
ing, so th at one endangers life and lim b in 
purchasing a handkerchief? Bargains, to 
be sure; aud those which purport to offer 
the m axim um value 
tor the m inim um 
price are the m ost sought. 
"F ire and sm oke” 
sales, the dubious 
charm of lotteries and the fascinating un­ 
certainty in the purchase of unclaim ed and 
unopened express packages th a t may con­ 
tain goods worth rnauy tim es the price paid 
—these all come in the same category. 
A huckster passed through one of Boston’s 
streets last week 
shouting, in tones of 
Tam agno-like power, if not sweetness: 
"Urrn-ges! p rrn -g es! Fifteen fra quartr!" 
A half dozen of the golden globes rolled off 
the wagon, noticed, if at all, only by the de­ 
jected horse, who appreciated the loss of 
even a few ounces of his burden. The stray 
oranges were not very large or attractive, 
especially after they were bedaubed w ith 
splashes of mud. But, unprepossessing as 
they were, they bad the charm of cheapness 
to a lady who spied them (rem a window. 


B ism arc k th e H e ro of T h ir ty D uels 
a n d T w o A tte m p te d A ssassin atio n s. 
(New York Herald.] 
Bism arck la suspected of having fought 
over SO duels, and th a t he fought four is 
certain, one of them w ith an Englishman. 
B ut not one was discovered by the authori­ 
ties. 
In tho official list of punishm ent his 
nam e figures four tim es, but only twice for 
serious offences. The first is a sentence of 
IO days’ im prisonm ent for officiating as sec­ 
ond in a duel. 
Assassins have tw ice paid Bismarck the 
com plim eutof attem pting to "rem ove him ." 
The first attem pt occurred in 1880. when 
Julius Kolien. b etter known as Blind, ait 
adopted son of E arl Blind, shot at him iu 
Berlin. Bism arck clutched his aggressor 
by the an n and Held him till the police ar­ 
rested ii im. Blind, or Cohen, com m itted 
suicide in prison. 
The second attem pt took place in 1874. at 
Kissingen. where a young m echanic nam ed 
K ulim an, who professed to have been im ­ 
pelled by hatred of the chancellor’s ecclesi­ 
astical policy, slightly wounded him in the 
arm w ith a pistol shot. 


T R E A S U R E S IN 
CABS. 


C a reless P e o p le O ften L eav e M oney 
in P a ris ia n V ehicles, 
ira n Mall Gazette.] 
It is not long since a Paris bank clerk left 
papers representing some 200,000 francs in 
a cab, and was lucky enough to find them 
several hours after lying untouched on the 
seat. A provincial banker, who took a cab 
on the boulevards th e other afternoon. 
drove to the N orthern station, and was 
equally absent-m inded, but was not so 
fortunate. After dism issing the cab at the 
station, and taking a ticket, he rem em bered 
th a t he had left on the seat a portfolio con­ 
taining bank notes and papers to the value 
of 8 0 ,0 0 0 francs. 
He rushed to the station entrance, only to 
find the cab gone, and thence to the stand 
from which he had taken i t The particu­ 
lar vehicle he longed to set eyes upon bad 
not yet returned. The distracted tan k er 
confided his troubles to the policeman on 
duty at tho stand, and w as advised to aw ait 
there the return of the cab. At the end of 
an bour two cabs drove up to the stand, and 
the banker recognized his driver. The lab 
tor told the policem an th a t after leaving 
the railway station he had driven two 
ladies to the Palais de l’ludustrie. 
As they 
quitted the cab they rem arked to the Jehu 
th a t there was a portfolio on the seat. 
There was - b u t it was em pty. 


TAILOR-MADE THE THING. 


Redfern Costumes for the 
Varying Season. 


Gown with hum Bodice and Velvet- 
Hemmed Skirt. 


One with Epaulette Sleeves—Polonaise 


Gown—Lovely Model. 


H e D id N o t “ C hip In .” 
(.Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
"Is gam bling licensed in M ontana?" asked 
an E nquirer m an of John Renner, who now 
resides at G reat Falla in th a t State. 
"Oh, yes; only faro and poker; but you 
can’t shake the box for a drink under a 
penalty of SHOO tine and JO days’ imprison­ 
m ent. There is a great deal of gambling 
going on, especially in Helena and Butte. 
Tho skin gam e and sure-thing men are run 
out. About three weeks before I came here 
three prom inent 
m illionnaires, bankers, 
were at the club aud had a social game of 
poker. There was a gentlem an from the 
East who had a card to the club for lo days, 
aud knowing one of these gentlem en who 
were playing asked if he could get into the 
game. One of the parties said: ’Yes; bam, 
give the gentlem an some chips,’ 
"The tend rfoot pulled out a $100 bill, 
threw it on th e table and asked for th at 
am ount of chips. 
"Sam pushed him over one white chip. 
and the gentlem an said, 'I w ant a hundred 
dollars’ w orth.’ 
“Sam said, ‘T hat represents a hundred 
dollars.’ 
*’ ‘You m ean to say if s a hundred dollars 
a chip?’ 
" ’T hat’s w hat I do.’ 
" ‘Well. th a i gam e is too stiff for me. 
guess I am not in.’ ” 


N ew Yo r k , April 12.—A t the present sea­ 
son of the year, when winds and dull skies 
are tho rule, and gleam s of sunshine the ex­ 
ception, there can be no possible probable 
shadow of doubt (as Don A lham bra says 
in "The Gondoliers”) that the best dressed 
women are those who affect tailor-m ade 
garm ents. 
N othing so neat in the early spring, so 
trim , or in such perfection of good taste, as 
well 
cut, 
neatly 
finished, 
tailor-m ade 
gowns and coats. 
To look well, however, such garm ents 
m ust originate w ith a good firm, and m ust 
bear unm istakable cachet of perfect taste 
and novel design. 
Such novelties as these can always be 
fonnd at our world-famed establishm ent in 
/itll avenue, Madison square, where we 
have the originals of the costum es shown 
below. 


Gown w ith Zouave Aortic*. 
Here is an exceedingly handsom e gown of 
pale gray cloth, with a zouave bodice of 
black velvet, back and front ornam ented 
w ith one of Itedfern's finest and m ost beau­ 
tiful braidings in a m ixture of black cord 
and silver thread. 
The sleeves are of black velvet, draw n up 
very high upon the shoulder. 
T he lower half of the skirt is form ed of a 
very deep hem of black velvet, and braided 
next the cloth on the upper edge with a 
m ixture of black and silver to correspond 
w ith the braiding on the bodice. 
W ith this gown is worn a largo h at of 
black felt, trim m ed w ith clusters of black 
ostrich feathers m ost tastefully grouped to­ 
gether. 


vet resting upon the hair, and tied in a bow 
in one side. 
Pompons in the two shades com plete the 
trim m ing of this chic hat. 
Polonaise Gown. 
A beautifnl gown of olive green cloth, 
braided w ith green and gold, is m ade m the 
form of a polonaise draped over a petticoat 
of black velvet. 
The bodice has a vest of velvet laced 
down the centre and bordered w ith revers 
of braiding. 
The lower half of each sleeve is of black 
velvet, and the upper half of the green 
bi 
cloth bordered w ith green and gold braid 
lug. 
A Redfern hat with this gown is of green 
felt trim m ed with large bows of green vel­ 
vet and black wings, arranged in a specially 
becom ing m anner. 
H e lio tr o p e C lo th s n * V e lv e t G o w n . 
Another very lovely gown is m ade in 
heliotrope cloth, beautifully braided and 
used in com bination w ith heliotrope velvet 
in a darker shade. 
The skirt is slightly draped at the sides 
b u t leit quite plain and straight in front. 
The bodice is arranged w ith a kind of 
pointed vest of velvet, bordered by a scal­ 
loped edge of braiding aud a high Medicis 
collar of velvet to correspond. 
The undersleeves are entirely of velvet, 
while the long wings sleeves aro of cloth, 
with a bordering of velvet and em broidery. 
REDFERN. 


DEATH-ROCK. 


Among the first to build his cabin on the 
steep bank overlooking the sm iling valley 
of the Saco was a m an who bore th e nam e of 
L uke Garland. 
W ith his wife and child he had m ade the 
long journey through the trackless forest 
from the settlem ent at Dover to this spot, 
which he had selected for a new borne. 
Once arrived there, he had hastily throw n 
up a tem porary shelter, composed of rocks 
and bark stripped from th e trunks of the 
hem lock and the birch.and. w ith his fam ily 
housed therein, he set to work to build a 
stout, substantial cabin, th a t cauld defy the 
elem ents and the wild Leasts and savages 
th a t roam ed through the forest. 
It was the work of weeks to finish it to his 
m ind; but at last it was com pleted, m uch 
to his pride and satisfaction, and they took 
up their abode therein. 
This done, he turned his attention to the 
forest below the bank on which his new 
hom e stood, w ith the determ ination of get­ 
ting as large a spot cleared as possible for 
the reception of seed the ensuing spring. 
U ntil thee he had to depend upon his rifle 
alone to provide tho food necessary for 
their sustenance. 
B ut this was an easy task. The forest and 
m ountains abounded in gam e, and when 
ho wont forth in quest of it ho never re­ 
turned em pty-handed. 
trued em pty-banned. 
For a couple of m onths after they had be­ 
come settled rn their new hom e all w ent 
well w ith them. 
Luke’s wif*. who had at first felt tim id at 
ad from neighbors, got 
being so far remove)______________ 
I 
over this in a g re a t measure, and becam e 
contented w ith her new home. 
Now and then a party of redskins would 
m ake their appearance at th e cabin, causing 
a m om entary sensation of fear; but as they 
appeared peaceably inclined, this feeling 
soon passed off. 
The cabin stood alm ost upon the trail 
th a t led through the G reat Notch to the 
regions beyond, and it was owing to this 
fact th at it had so m any visits from the red 
men. 
Luke G arland always treated them w ith 
courtesy, and. when food was plenty in the 
cabin, they never w ent away hungry. 
Thus the sum m er passed, and the early 
autum n days were upon them . Already 
the m aples on the sides of the m ountains 
had donned their robes of crim son and gold, 
and high on the topm ost bluffs the snow­ 
w hite tracks of w intor becam e visible. 
One day tbe settler took his rifle and 
plunged into the forest in search of a new 
supply of food. He was not so lucky as was 
his wont. and w hen a t last he started a 
deer his ill luck pursued bim , for ipsteaa of 
his bullet bringing the gam e down it only 
inflicted a wound, and the deer bounded 
sw iftly away through the forest. 
H astily reloading his ride Luke followed 
sw iftly along the bloody trail. From the 
am ount of blood the creature was losing he 
felt sure th a t it could not run far before ii 
would sink to the earth. B ut he had m is­ 
calculated the strength of 
the anim al, 
wliicfi led him over nearly a mile of ground 
before he cam e upon it lying dead in its 
tracks. 
Throw ing the carcass across his shoulder 
he. lost no tim e in turning his footsteps 
hom eward. 
For som ething like an hour he kept stead­ 
ily on his way. and then his course took 
him across the indian trail of which we 
have before spoken. /Standing noon it he 
hesitated for a m om ent which way to take. 
To follow it would m ake the distance home 
a little g re a te r; but then he k*ew th at the 
way was smoother, and this was of some 
consequence considering the barde* he bore. 
He decided to take the trail, and w ithout 
further loss of tim e hurried onward, but 


T h e T h u m b in L unacy, 
[Philadelphia North Aine;lean.; 
A physician in charge of a well-known 
asylum for the care of tbe insane recently 
said to the w riter: "T here is one infallible 
test. either for the approach or the presence 
of lunacy. If the 
erson whoso case is be­ 
ing exam ined is seen to m ake no use of his 
thum b, it he lets it stand out at right angles 
from the hand, and employs it neither in 
salutation, w riting nor any other m anual 
exercise, you may set it down as a fact th at 
th a t person’s m ental balance is gone. He 
or she may converse intelligently. may in 
every respect bo guarding the secret of a 
m ind diseased with tho utm ost care and 
cunning, hut the tell tale thum p will in­ 
fallibly betray tile lurk rig madness which 
is concealed behind a plausible dem eanor." 


bad gone hardly a dozen of rods before he 
paused abuptly. Casting his eyes down at 
nis feet, as it were by chanco, he had seen 
som ething th at bad instantly brought him 
to a standstill. It was th e im print of a 
wom an’s foot in the soft earth. 
For an instant he stood as motionless as 
though m ace of stone, gazing upon it. He 
knew as well as though he had seen her 
leave it there, th a t it was his w ife’s. 
It had been m ade but a short tim e, and 
along w ith it were those of a num ber of 
savages. 
In another instant tb e tru th bad forced 
itself upon his m iud—bis wife was being 
carried off by the Indians. Perchance his 
child had been m urdered and his cabin 
liiven to the flames. The thought chilled 
ais blood and m ade his h eart stand still. 
But it w as only for a m om ent th a t this 
spell w as upon him . The next he had cast 
it off w ith tbe burden he bore. 
W ith a thud the carcass of tbe deer struck 
upon the earth, and an instant atter Luke 
was bounding along the trail, with but one 
thought in his m ind—to rescue his wife and 
avenge him self upon her captors. This lie 
would do. or lose his own life in th eattem pt. 
Darkness at length cam e. but this did not 
im pede his m ovem ents in any great de­ 
gree. T hanks to his knowledge ot th at sec­ 
tion. he did not go a s u w . Nearly all the 
tim e he was upon the tfail, although the 
darkness was so dense th at he saw it not. 
It was well on tow ard m idnight when he 
saw a sign th at told him th at he waR close 
upon those he sought. The tight of a cam p­ 
fire shone before him. in the darkness, and 
his h eart gave a quick throb of joy and 
hope. 
The m om ent for w hich he had 
loused was close a t hand. 
. 
W ith cautious footsteps ho approached 
the spot irotn whence the light proceeded. 
Nearer and nearer he drew, until at length 
he was, so close th a t he could see plainly 
tbe situation of affairs before him. 
Th* redskins, six in num ber, had built 
their cam pfire close up to the foot of a steep 
cliff, aud were huddled closely about it. 
A little apart from them lay his wife 
upon the earth, lier limbs bound so th a t 
she could not rise. 
Her babe was upon ber 
heart, and it was its cries that- had called 
bis attention to the soot where they Jay 
half hidden in the darkness. 
For a few m inutes he did not move from 
his trades, but stood trying to devise a plan 
by which they m ight be rescued with little 
risk to them selves. 
By chance he cast his eyes to the sum m it 
of the cliff, aud in an instant he saw a 
m eans by which he thought ho m ight coin- 
pass tho destruction of the savages. 
A huge boulder, which hung above the 
very spot where they were huddled together 
about the fire, looked a? though a very 
slight effort would send it crashing down 
upon them . 
His wife and child was 60 iar removed 
from the spot th at they would be in no dan- 


G own w ith E paulette Sleeves. 
A novel and exceedingly becoming gown 
is in a new shade of blue cloth, braided in 
a m ixture of blue and silver in the effect­ 
ive m anner shown in tho sketch. 
T he narrow vest is of tan cloth, fastened 
w ith gold battens. 
The sk irt draperies open on one side over 
a tan underskirt, w ith rows of sm all tucks 
just above the hem. 
The sleeves are of ta* cloth, sm artly 
arranged w ith epaulettes of blue cloth, 
braided with blue and silver. 
Tho sm art little toreador h at it of tan- 
colored felt, w ith a strap of dark blue ve!- 


ger. 


O v er a H u n d re d of T hem . 
To tho Editor of Tile Globe: 
As you are supposed to be a sort of walking ency­ 
clopedia, to judge from the numberless questions of 
different nature aud kind you are continually called 
upon to answer, permit me to ask you whether there 
Is published in this city for elsewhere) a newspaper 
which is devoted entirely, or principally, to the in­ 
terest of the colored race. 
h. l. 


There are 
over 
IOO newspapers 
published 
and controlled by colored men in various cities of 
the United States. Of this number there pre three 
dailies published In tile South. Several of them 
have correspondents in Boston. Among them aru 
the New York Aga, New York; Sentinel, l’lul uM. 
pills; Catholic Tribune, Cincinnati; Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland; 
Freeman (Illustrated), Indianapolis; 
Planet, Richmond, Va.; 
Tribune, Philadelphia. 
There are also several magazines, the principal one 
being the A. M. E, Church Review (quarterly). 
Several papers have been published by colored men 
In this city. Hie first was started sometime during 
the forties by Benjamin Roberts. The last one, 
which went out of existence lust year, was the 
Advocate, J. D. Powell, editor. A new paper will 
make Its appearance Saturday, called the Courant. 
J. Gordon Street is th# editor. The above papers 
can be obtained from WiUtam L. Reed, OS Va Cam­ 
bridge street, Boston. Some are on tile In the public. 
library. Local news of importance among colored 
people here and hereabouts Is always to be found 
In T h e G l o b e ’s c o lu m n s . 


A L o tio n T rie d a n d T ru e. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
A sufferer inquires for a remedy for blepharitis 
cidaris, or inflammation of Die edges of the eyelids. 
I would advise the patient to use 
Powdered borax, IO grains. 
Camphor water, one ounce. 
Dissolve the borax in the camphor water. Big. 
Apply two or three times dally wtth an old linen 
handkerchief. Also get one ounce of cold cream and 
apply to the eyelids at night before retiring. 
i. 


T w o R e m ed ies. 
To the Editor of Tho Globe; 
For pimples use a little pulverized borax in the 
warm water wtth which the face is bathed. 
fo r inflammation of eyelids bathe the outside of 
eyelid with witch hazel. 
A R e a d e r , 


T h e H ealin g P o ta to . 
To the Editor of Tile Globe: 
In answer to sufferer with inflamed eye* I would 
say, take a raw potato and peel It and scrape it off 
wtth a knife, and put it between two cloths and bind 
over the eyes when going to bed, continuo for three 
or four nights. 
I n f o r m a t io n . 


I , G ro v e r C lev elan d . 2, 192,854. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
1. Which of the ex-governors of New York had the 
largest majority on election? 
2. What majority did Cleveland have over Folger 
for governor? 
o. 


H astily lie decided to test the plan sug­ 
gested : and retracing his steps a little, lie 
clam bered to the sum m it of the cliff. Ap 
preaching the boulder, he glanced below. 
The savages were in the sumo position he 
had left them . Could he I ut send it down 
upon their heads there was no chance for 
one of them to escape. 
, 
Laying down his rifle he brought all his 
strength to hear upon the rock, which was 
so nicely balanced th at it moved slowly 
from its bed. 
Straining every nerve he Anally sent it 
to tbe edge, and then. as though possessed 
of life it bounded over and w ent crashing 
down upon tbe doomed savages bolo v. 
There was no tim e for a sound to escape 
their lips. but. a wild, startled cry cam e 
from those of the captive wife. W ith a 
joyful shout Luke answered it aud then 
hastily descended to her side. 
Ile cast a single glance in passing at the 
spot w here the boulder lay and saw th at it 
had done its work w ell-e v ery one of tho 
savages had been crushed to death. 
With heartfelt iov Luke set his wife at 
liberty and then w ithout loss of tim e they 
started back for their cabin, which the red­ 
skins bad spared irotn the flames. The 
cliff was called the D eath Rock, aud th a t 
nam e it bears to this day. 


A S p rin g M ed icin e. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
“Mother” advertises in your issue of today for a 
cheap spring medicine. Here is one which will cost 
her about SOC., and enough for a small family; 
1,4 or. snake root. 
14 oz. q Massa chips. 
A4 oz. Lipman. 
oz. yellow dock rook 
s,4 oz. mandrake root. 
i/a oz. prickly asb bark. 
oz- cubebs. 
1/4 oz. blood root. 
14 oz. barbary root bark. 
V* oz. mountain cranberry. 
Vs oz. red Peruvian bark. 
Mix, pulverize, and steep thoroughly and strain. 
One swallow half hour before meals. 
u 


T H E B E A U T IF U L D O G S T A R . 


I t s D ista n c e fro m th e E a r th Is BEL­ 
OCK),OOO,OOO,OOO M iles. 
[Chambers’ Journal.] 
It is difficult to conceive th a t this beauti­ 
ful star is a globe m uch larger th an our 
sun, yet, it is a tact th a t Sirius is a sun 
m any tim es m ore m ighty than our own. 
This splendid star, which, even in our m ost 
powerful telescopes, appears as a m ere 
point of light, is in reality a globe em itting 
so enorm ous a quantity of light and heat, 
that, were it to take th e place of our sun, 
every creature on this earth would be con­ 
sum ed by its burning rays. 
Sirius shining w ith far greater lustre than 
any other star, it wa* n atu ral th a t astrono­ 
mers should h a te regarded this as being 
the nearest of all the "fixed” stars, but 
recent investigation on the distances of the 
stars has shown th a t tbe nearest to us is 
Alpha Centauri, a star belonging to the 
Houtlieru latitudes, though it is probable 
th a t Sirius is about fourth on tho list in 
order of distance. For though there are 
about 15 or 20 stars whose distances have 
been conjectured, tbe astronom er knows 
th at in reality all of them , save three or 
four, 
lie 
at 
distances too great to be 
m easured by any instrum ents we have at 
present. 
Astro»om ers agree in fixing th e distance 
of the nearest star a t 22,OOO,000,000,000 
miles, and it is certain th a t th e distance of 
Sinus is m ore than three and less than six 
tim es th a t of Alpha C entauri, m ost likely 
about five tim es; so th a t we are probably 
not tar from the tru th if we set the distance 
of S inus at about 100,000,000,000,000 of 
miles! W hat a vast distance is this which 
separates us from th at bright star: words 
and figures of them selves fail to convey to 
our m inds any adequate idea of its true 
character 
To take a common exam ple of illustrating 
SU'Ii enorm ous distances: It is calculated 
th at th e ball from an 
A rm strong 
100- 
pounder quits the gun w ith the speed of 
about 400 yards per second. Now. if this 
k 
..................................... 
velocity could be kent up it would require 
no fewer than 100,000,000 years before the 
ball 
c o r Id reach Sirius. Again, take the 
sw iftest form of ye'ocity of which we have 
any knowledge, light, which travels f t the 
rate of nearly 2 0 0 ,0 0 0 m iles aer second, or 
about 12.0U0.000 m iles a m inute, yet the 
distance of Sirius is so vast th at it would 
take nearly 20 years for its light to reach 
us: so th at if Sirius was suddenly to become 
extinct we should not be acquainted w ith 
the fact till 20 years hence. 


T h e B ase B all H and. 
[Kansas City Times.] 
"G unny,” the crack Kansas City catcher, 
was in a talkative mood the O’,her night. 
The sub ect he took for his discourse was 
"The Base Bail H and.” . 
"T h at’s my only gam e finger.” he said. as 
he held up the third digit of his "north 
paw ” and pointed to a huge knot at the m id­ 
dle of the finger: "b u t I am lucky com ­ 
pared w ith some fellows I know .” He fell 
into a retrospective mood as he continued : 
" I he worst hand I ever saw belonged to a 
m an whose nam e I can 't recall. As we 
were sitting around a table one day he held 
up his hands w ith th e rem ark: ‘I broke 
those all in one gam e.’ and there they were, 
IU fingers knocked com pletely out of shape, 
gnarled and sn o tty , 
w ith not a single 
straight one in tho lot.’’ 
“W hat kind of a hand should a good 
player have?” was asked. 
"W ell, a ball man to be a good one has to 
have a hand t Hat is 
short, 
thick aud 
stubby”—and as th* reporter glanced a t the 
great catcher’s hands, ne noticed th at they 
were "short, thick and stubby.” 


J u s tic e in G eorgia. 
[Atlanta Constitution.] 
A southw est Georgia justice of the peace 
had listened to the evidence m a case th at 
was being tried before him , and when th at 
had bean concluded one of tile lawyers 
arose to m ake ft speech in favor of his 
client. 
The judge listened patiently for half an 
hour, and thou began w riting on a piece of 
paper in front of him. A few m inutes later 
he interrupted the lawyer by saying: 
"G entlem en 
when 
you 
finish 
your 
speeches you will find m y decision w ritten 
on this piece of paper. You will have to ex­ 
cuse me for awhile, as I have to plant some 
potato slips. U tm e know when you have 
concluded, and I will return and sentence 
the prisoner.” 
It is unnecessary to m ention the fact th a t 
another young lawyer had his finest effort 
cut short. 


A M o u rn in g W o m an . 
[New York Letter in Pittsburg Leader.] 
The woman who puts you into m ourning 
is m aking herself indispensable. She has 
long existed in England, but we have only 
just im ported her. A bereaved fam ily sends 
her a telegram . 
She appears, takes your 
m easures and those of the children. She 
procures the Rtuif for the m ourning frocks 
and bonnets aud see-; to it th a t they are in- 
siautly made. More leisurely she chooses 
the m ourning 
haudkerchiefs and note 
paper, i ud, if you carry it so far. the under­ 
wear. She tones down to proper decorum 
the decorations of the draw tig-room. She 
adds every where tho shadows th at go to a 
proper m ourning trousseau. By and by her 
occupation m ay vanish, like O thello’s, for 
bv and by black may cease to be worn by 
intelligent women. 


player laid his ace. deuce, trey and five of 
clubs ('n tho tattle face upward and said 
"G vn mo th at four of clubs.” To tho as 
touishm ent of ever? one the dealer threw 
the card in His hand down on tho table, 
and, euro enougii, it was tbe desired four cl 
clubs, m aking a straig h t flush, the highest 
haud possible, which took tile pot. 
This 
was tho tonic of conversation at the clo)' 
for tho rest of tile week. 


A “PASTEL I'i PROSE." 


By Kind Perm ission cf M essrs. H arp er & 
B rothers and M any Leagues A fter 
Catulle M ecdes. 


G ot th o C a rd H o W a n te d . 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
T here was a quiet little gam e of poker 
at a club house last week in which a very 
rem arkable hand was filled from the dis­ 
card pack. There were seven in the game, 
and after tho pot was filled the players 
drew for a showdown. The last man nad 
nothing w hatever in his band, but beld up 
the ace and five of clubs and called for 
three cards, but when the dealer reached 
him 
there 
were 
but two 
cards 
left 
in the deck 
for 
h im - they wore 
the 
deuce 
and 
troy 
ct clubs. The player 
looked 
at 
them and 
a 
sm ile 
broke 
over his features. "Give me another card.’ 
he said to the dealer. The dealer took ut 
the discarded cards shaded them , anc 
drew one out of the centre. Holding its 
back tow ard the player he sa id : "W hat do 
you w ant?” As it was a showdown, the 


[New York Bun.] 
Because of tho most bewildering of little 
bonnets and of bonnet pins like fine star­ 
dust, I am a m ire d com m unity. 
It is not because I am a woman with a 
slender purse th a t I am in trouble because 
of tho most bcw ilderingot little bonnets. 
I am a m an who m akes one silk h at last 
two years, but because my wife is not 
constructed upon those lines I am a ruined 
community. 
I shall on E aster day so* my wife go beau­ 
tifully am ong all tile otner women in to w n ; 
their envious eves will follow ber because 
of tho m ost bewildering of little bonnets. 
"L ittle buster am ong bonnets, did my wife 
m ake you?” I asked. "Ob, yes! T hat is, 
she had part of me in the house and th* 
m illiner furnished the rest." I am a ruined 
community. 
.My wife once told me th a t she would 
rather loam to m ake such good coffee tb at 
I should want two c u p s than have the most 
bew ildering of littlo bonnets. 
I found that- she wanted to m ake coffee in 
a gold coffee ball. because somebody eire 
m ade tea iii a silver tea ball! W herefore I 
am a ruined com m unity. 
i curse the flowers th at bloom in the 
spring, and the dewy cobwebs th a t glisten 
in tho early m orning and all th a t resem bles 
it. because of the most bewildering of little 
bonnets. 
In vain do I road th at American women 
of good taste are the m ost beautiful things 
in life when they take the war path in full 
paint and feathers! I am a ruined com­ 
m unity. 
This m orning I m ade a big strike in tho 
street, aud cleared half a m illion; T only 
groaned. Because of the most bewildering 
of little bonnets I am a ruined com m unity. 


EVILS OF OFFICE HUNTING. 


R eport of Special Com m ittee of tb e N a­ 
tio n al Civil Service Reform Associa­ 
tion. 
The report of the special com m ittee to the 
executive com m ittee of th e National Civil 
•Service Reform League is an interesting 
paper. It contains am ong other things the 
following: 
"It is not an extravagant estim ate so say 
th at more than one-third of the entire tim e 
of congressm en 1 tim e which should properly 
bo devoted to their legislative duties) is con­ 
sumed iu the distribution of offices. 
Your com m ittee exam ined th e indexes 
of tbe last Congressional Record oi both 
sessions, and found th a t out of the 17,078 
m easures introduced, 
more thau 11,000 
were referred to com m ittees and never 
reported by the com m ittees to w hich they 
were 
referred: 
th a i 
about 1400 were 
introduced and reported 
by these com ­ 
m ittees but never reached final considera­ 
tion in the respective houses in which they 
were originally introduced; tb a t som ething 
m ore thau lOOO passed the house in which 
they w ere introduced but never reached 
final consideration in the other branch of 
Congress, w hile less th an 3500 were finally 
acted upon. 
"The experience of the last adm inistra­ 
tion, as well as of th e present one up to this 
tim e, clearly shows th at the irregular and 
unconstitutional mode of distributing pub­ 
lic offices serves only to cripple the m em ­ 
bers who m ake the appointm ents and the 
political party under which 
it is done. 
Members of Congress realize this em barrass­ 
m ent when they order an election or caucus 
am ong the voters of their own party in the 
respective neighborhoods where post offices 
are to be tilled. The effort in such cases is 
undoubtedly to cast from them selves the 
responsibility of m aking a choice, which is 
quite sure to engender dissension. 
"Such an expedient is not only unjust in 
itself, but it rarely affords the relief sought. 
It is m anifestly unfair to m ake an appoint­ 
m ent for postm aster in a certain town de­ 
pend upon the votes of one political party 
only. These may be an actual m inority 
am ong tbe natrons of tb at office. 
"T he service to be perferm ed is public 
service, paid for w ithout reference to the 
political affiliations of the patrons, and if 
the choice is to be m ade by tb e suffrages of 
those who are interested, it is not just th at 
any should be disfranchised. The result of 
these elections often adds to th* confusion 
and em barrassm ent which patronage en­ 
tails. as your com m ittee has learned in th e 
course of its inquiries. 
An am using account of an election held 
in his district was given in an interview 
w ith one of the representatives. He said: 
‘I have beld one election only nuder this ad­ 
m inistration, and th at had a m ost disastrous 
result. It resulted in several m en losing 
their characters, one or two were turned oui 
of church, and all was turm oil and con­ 
fusion. Carriages were hired to bring voters 
14 m iles distant, and citizens pf another 
S tate voted. Tbe doors of tbe polling places 
were broken in. Dem ocrats were allowed 
to vote. T here were no safeguards about the 
polls. No oaths were required, and there 
was no respect for th e election. 
" T h e judges certified the election of one 
m an. but sent a statem ent w ith the certifi­ 
cation th a t th e election woe carried by 
fraud, the sam e nam e appearing upon both 
papers. T he consequence was. I w ent out­ 
side for th e postm aster and chose a m an 
who had not voted and took no part in the 
fig h t 
He moved into town and took th* 
ig l— 
office (worth not more than $150 per year); 
but th e y would have torn t he election 
nom inee to pieces if I had recom m ended 
him. I look upon these elections as a party 
disaster.’ 
“A nother objection to th e patronage sys­ 
tem is th e secrecy by which it is sur­ 
rounded. Recom m endations and petitions, 
which are sigued upon solicitation and 
which m ean nothing; charges andcounter- 
charges preferred in th* d ark ; political in­ 
fluence,'w hich is often really exerted in 
i v 
‘ 
favor of one m ad w hile it appears to be ex­ 
erted in favor of another; intrigues and 
defam ation of character—all these things 
are only incidents to a system which pro­ 
duces and nourishes them . 
"A nother consequence of this system pf 
congressional patronage has been the dis­ 
tribution of offices in m any congressional 
districts bv the defeated candidates for 
Congress belonging to the party in power. 
This irresponsible and illegal apportion­ 
m ent of patronage has led to m any scan­ 
dals. In Missonri th ere are a num ber of in-, 
stances in which these distributors of pa­ 
tronage have collected considerable sum s of 
mom y from th e m en seeking th eir recom­ 
m endations. 
These, ’donations . or . free 
g ilts’ (as they have been called by th e re­ 
cipients of them ) are ostensibly m ade to 
cover ’the expense attached to th e proceed­ 
ings’ of recom m ending them , but it s evi­ 
dent th at transactions of th is character are 
essentially corrupt.” 
. , 
Then follows an indorsem ent of th e bill 
relating lo the appointm ent of fourth claes 
postm asters, introduced by Hon. H enry 
Cabot Lodge. 
The nam es of W illiam D. Foulke, chair­ 
m an; Charles J. Bonaparte. R ic h a rd ^ . 
de ‘ “ 
Dana, Sherm an 8. Rogers are appended to 
the report. 


B e a u tifu l L aw n s. 
As a m an is know n by tb e company he 
keeps, so th e lawn about one’s house is now 
regarded as a true index to th e charact*! 
and social standing of the householder liv­ 
ing w ithin its borders. A rusty, uneven, 
faded out lawn is a disgrace to any true 
Am erican, especially so when for $2 one 
Fe *■ 
eau secure enough "English Lawn Fertil­ 
izer” to m ake his lawn become a tbinj^of 
beauty and a source of perpetual joy. 
fertilizer was introduced into this country 
in 
1870. and is now conceded by experts 
everyw here to be the best lawn and garden 
dressing in th e m arket, and the wise m ao 
will send to Bradley F ertilizer Company. 
27 Kilby street. Boston, tor th eir priced 
circular before purchasing any dressing foi 
bis law n or garden. 


A H a n d y S to p p er. 
[Harper’s Bazar,] 
Mrs. E rastus Jones—lo o k ’ere. ’Kastns, 
w hat von gw iue to church for wid d at h at 
on? Don’t you know yon got to b an ’ dat 
h at reno’ an ’ take up ejectio n ? 
Mr. Erastus Jones—You shot n p ,’ooman. 
I reck’n I know m y business. W hen I han' 
dis hat, ronn’ I hold my hand rig h t Blae 
under flat hole so I kin ketch de nickels dat 
drop froo. an ’ keep ’em luna ’sturbin’ ds 
congregation by rollin’ on de flo’. I b’leeve 
in keeoin’ things quiet in de ineetm ’-bouse: 
an ’ ’tain ’t no place for rollin’ money roan 
on dc flo’. 


L a m a r T e lls O ne A b o u t H im self. 
[Chicago Herald.] 
Justice Lam ar, who never accepts a pose 
or present of any kind, tells of him self this 
one: "Down in the locality I call my borne 
lives old John Dillard. Some years aga 
John presented me w ith a very fine Alder. 
nay cow. I said: ‘John, I never receiv* 
presents.’ ‘W eil.’ he replied. ‘Lam ar, jusl 
give me your note, and. as yon will novel 
pay it anyway, you will be nothing out ant} 
a cow ahead.” ’ 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
No matter what your occupation Is, you 
can make money In spare moments by get­ 
ting subscribers to The Weekly Globe, ll 
gives the largest commission ever paid on a 
dollar weekly. Send for new rates. 
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W e D on’t B eliev e It. 
[H arry Romaine in Puck.] 
The church was hushed, tile rich warm scent 
Of flowe.s Ailed the Easter air, 
The gray old preacher, stern and eloquent, 
Spoke burning truths ana words of wisdom rare. 
The benediction said, the white-robed choir 
Chanted from far without a faint am en; 
Still rapt she sat, a clow of heavenly lire 
Lighting her sweet face. 
*"Twas glorious,” then 
At length she spoke; "he preached so grandly that 
I never even thought of my new hat.” 


don antiquary for Cl Aa—'The table had been 
Hie nronerty of Hanburr Mlers, who gave a 
certltirato as to its tonner ownership by 
Cromwell. H is alleged that It was upon 
this table that Cromwell appended his sig­ 
nature to the death warrant of Charles L 
BRIGHTON MARKET, 


TH E OLD LO V E; 


HER 


OR, 
FORTUNATE 
FATE. 


C row ded Q uarters. 
[Chatter.] 
An Indian waited for a train at a North­ 
ern Pacific station in Idaho and w hile 
there saw tho afront talking into a tele­ 
phone box. 
“Ctnph,” said the Indian. 
“Who you 
talk to?” 
' I'm talking to a man.” said the agent. 
"Heap little matt if him live in thore,” 
said the buck. 


Sh rin kin g at S ig h t of N ew York. 
[I awrcnes American.' 
Mrs. Lumkins—This raper says that the I 
statue of liberty is eight feet lower than 
when it was put up. How do you account 
for that? 
I.um klns—Easily enough! She’s been run 
into the ground. 


T h at W ou ld Increase th e Scape. 
[Lowell Mail.] 
New reporter-I don’t Quite understand 
your ideas about condensing. 
Editor—Boil 
everything 
down, 
lf 
a 
woman yets scared by an elephant say a 
mouse frightened her. 


It was a great change from life among 
fisher folk to the palatial hora;.* of Mrs. 
Elay ne. the mother she had never seen 
since a child. 
For Marguerite had been 
picked up at sea by a kind fisherman after 
tile wreck in which her mother was sup­ 
posed to have perished. 
Marguerite’s cause of sadness was more 
on account of her flaying to leave Kenneth, 
the brave son of the fisherman, whom she 
loved dearly. It was impossible for her to 
linger when her mother needed her, so 
there was no alternative hut to bid him 
goodby, with fresh assurance* of her devo- 
tion, and pass into the new sphere that 
awaited lier. 
Tim*.passed. Que evening at a reception 


What It Was and What It is 
Not Now. 


Why of Its Former Glory Naught but 


Its Fame Remains. 


A Drove of 1500 Turkeys Once Sent to 


It—Cattle from Ohio. 


wht, h Marguerite, through not feeling well, 
had not attended, Mrs, Elayne met a young 
gentleman, the scion of an aristocrat c ana 


H ateful In q u isitiv en ess, 
rl •■.veil Citizen.] 
Father (sternly)—Joe, do you want me to 
put you in the dark closet! 
Little 
Joe 
(equivocally)—Papa, 
what 
makes you ask me such questions? 


N o t N eat and D ecid ed ly Gaudy. 
[Lev,ell Moll.] 
Bachelor-Elegant floral decorations at 
roar church yesterday. 
Benedict-Y es! 
Nearly 
every woman 
there had a new bounot. 


B u sin ess B efore P leasu re. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Suitor (to her father)—Sir. I love the very 
ground your daughter treads on. 
Father (grimly)—Well, young man, vou 
ain’t the lust party that s had an attach­ 
ment for it: howsumever, lf you love it 
well enough to come here and help pay up 
the mortgage on it, like Jacob didjrou kin 
marry Sarah. 


N ot A ccou n tab le T hen. 
[Texas Siftings.) 
He—What would you have done if I had 
not married you? 
She—Picked up some other fellow, I sup­ 
pose. 
He—But you told me you could never love 
anybody but me? 
She—That was before we were married. 


W h en th e C hinese Go. 
[Puck.] 
Rio Lung (of Chinese newsDaper at Pe- 
f 
ting)—Here’s a report of a most awful storm 
n the I nited States. Hundreds were killed. 
Fin Wing (managing editor)—Give it five 
lines on an inside page: that’s the way they 
treat our disasters. 


Or B ein g T alked To. 
[Puck.] 
Mrs. Littlun—Oh. “who can tell what a 
bally thinks?” 
Mr. Littlun—It’s well for decent ears that 
the baby can t—when it’s teething or being 
dosed. 
__________________ 


M aking Gam e of th e Doctor. 
[Puck.] 
Hackman—Is the doctor at home? 
Bridget—Yes. sir: he’s out in the back 
yard killing a chicken. 
JIackm au-Call ’im in. 
Bye got bigger 
'me. 
___ 
________ 


E xp erien ce 
H adn’t 
T au gh t 
H im 
W isdom . 
[St. Paul Eye.] 
Merchant (to applicant for clerkship)— 
Have you ever filled a position of Uke na­ 
ture before? 
Applicant—Ah, yes! Many! 


W h y H e S igh s for Polar Solitude. 
[Philadelphia Times.] 
Gen. Greely, chiof of the signal service, 
¥ 
:ets about 20 letters a day from cranks who 
iold him personally responsible for the 
weather. 


R ats! 
rPhlladelnhla Times.] 
A man at Nashville. Mich., came across 
three rats in the road some time ago, and 
all of them had hold of a straw travelling 
along. On closer investigation he found 
that the two outside rats were leading the 
centre one, which was blind. 


W aitin g for It to Come Around. 
[Epoch.] 
"Wake up, chappie. 
Which of these 
houses is yours? ’ 
Chappie (a little worse for wear), ‘‘/.he 
one thet—hic-fitah me night-key—h ic-o f 
coursh, shtupid.” 


I t Js a Very Popular S en ten ce D ow n 
in M aine. 
[Chicago Herald.] 
The following is said to be the shortest 
sentence which contains all the letters of 
the alphabet: Pack my box with fire dozen 
liquor jugs.___________________ 


N eed s W h ite W in g s T h at W o n ’t Get 
W eary. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Che looked with dismay at the result of lier baking, 
And remarked, with tears In her eyes, 
•Mf tills really Is angel cake I have been making 
Then why in the world don't It rise?” 


Supposing It is a She? 
[Ella Higginson in West Bhore.] 
When one who lores you, and whom you 
love, bas wounded you to the very soul, 
wait! Be patient and silent UHtil the first 
keen suffering has worn away. In the end 
he will suffer more than you, because he 
hurt you. 
__ ____________ 


W on d er H ow H e L ik ed It. 
r.lury.! 
Fiiend—Well, Ethel, how do you like 
married life? 
Pthel (enthusiastically)—It’s simoly de­ 
lightful. We’ve been married a week, and 
ha' e bad eight quarrels, and I got the best 
of It every time. 


A B ostonian Row. 
[Harper's Paz lr.I 
"I boar some hard words passed between 
you?” 
"Yes: he called me a megalODhonous 
megalasaurus. To which I retorted that. 
in coml alison with him, the antediluvian 
cyclopteridie would not have been iu it.” 


H e W as N ot Sanguine. 
[Texas Siftings. ] 
She—I see that you are disappointed now 
that I have taken off the mask 
Ile (resignedly)—O, no, I didn’t expect 
m 
u c h . _____________________ * 


In S tyle. 
(.New Turk Weekly.] 
Mr. De S ty le-L et’s go to the theatre to­ 
night. 
Mrs, De Style—I have nothing to wear. 
Mr. De Style—Then let's goto the opera. 


On a Special A ssign m ent. 
I Chicago Tribune.] 
The street car was crowded with men. The 
plain but business-like young woman who 
had entered it stood for a moment holding 
on to a strap, when a man in blue jeans 
overalls at the other end of the car rose and 
offered her a (■cat. 
"No, thank you,” she said. as she jerked 
the bell-rope. "I don’t wi6h to sit down. I 
am merely compiling statistics for a special 
article in next Sunday’s paper. I Aud there 
is one gentleman iii car No. 0*0.” 
The business-like young woman made a 
memorandum iu her reportorial notebook 
and stepped briskly off the car 


O liver C rom w ell’s Table. 
[■Sheffield [Eng.) Telegraph,] 
At a sale by auction at J.ynie Regis, an 
oak table, which once belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell, wa* put up and sold, after a keen 
competition, to the representative of a Lon- 


wealthy family, whom sho immediately de­ 
cided in ber mind was .uat the parti she 
had wished for her daughter 
When she returned home she told Mar­ 
guerite of her plans, aud commanded her 
compliance. 
“My ehila,” she said, “there is no reason 
why you, with your beauty, should not 
marry exceedingly well. Now. this Mr. De 
Lyle is a gentleman any girl m ight (liney, 
aud he is wealthy and irreproachable. I 
have invited him to our next reception, and 
I wish that you shall exert yourself to fas­ 
cinate him. 
My heart is set upon the 
match.” 
At the familiar name "De Lyle” the quick 
blood sprang to Marguerite's face. for it was 
tho name Kenneth’s friend, tho young 
Lord Falko. had borne 
But sho haa read 
of his death iu the papers soon after she 
had left home, so she thought that it could 
not be any oho she knew. 
Hitherto silo had always dutifully obeyed 
hor mother’s commands, even though they 
had often lieen very arbitrary: but now her 
spirit rosa inarm s to defend her love. 
After that the girl Iud many a bitter 
sneer to bear, and at last her mother’s anger 
at her firmness culminated. 
It was the evening of the reception at 
which she was to meet tor the first time the 
young foreigner. Looking pale aud listless 
in her rich party cloak, Marguerite sat in 
her boudoir, awaiting her mother’s sum­ 
mons when, the door ODetnng, Mrs. Elayne 
entered and confronted her with these 
words: 
"Marguerite, I have something to say to 
yon. I have forborne to sneak upon the sub­ 
ject for several days; but let me tell you 
now that it you persist in thwarting my 
will I shall disinherit yon. Without money 
you would be unable to return to your 
former home, anil yon know me too well to 
think that I would ever repent of anything 
I had once done.” 
Marguerite did not reply, but she firmly 
resolved that rather than bo untrue to her 
noble, absent Kenneth she would enduro 
any privations, even though her no >ther 
should do as sho had threatened, and she 
should be cast aloneand friendless upon the 
cold world 
Au hour later the spacious drawing-room 
of tim Elavne mansion presented a gorgeous 
spectacle, and—the fairest of all the galaxy 
of 
beauty as-serubied there—Marguerite 
stood by her stately mother’s side assisting 
her to receive her guests, Buddenly the 
great room, with its seductive music and 
gleaming lights, seemed to whirl dizzily be­ 
fore her eyes. 
I hero, awaiting to lie pre­ 
sented, stood a weli-remem bored form. 
"Mr. De Lyle. my dear Marguerite,” said 
her mother, sweetly, at that moment. 
The girl looked into the handsome, dark 
face of the gentleman whom her mother 
had called Mr. De Lyle. Only a moment 
she hesitated ; then, regardless of the look­ 
ers-on, Doth her hands were clasped in Ken­ 
neth’s while Mrs. Elayne stood lost in in­ 
tense surprise at the familiar mooting of the 
two she had thnughtatrangers to each other. 
All was explained satisfactorily after­ 
wards. How. after young Falko’s death, 
the old Lord De Lyle had insisted upon 
adopting the youth in whom he had always 
taken the greatest interest, and whom his 
son hail so loved. 
While his father lived 
Kenneth refused to leaved him; hut wbeu. 
a year later, 
he 
died, 
he 
hesitated 
no 
longer. 
The 
De 
Lyle 
estates 
were not 
entailed, 
and 
to 
please 
his adopted father, who had formally de­ 
clared him his heir. bs consented to assume 
the name of De Lyle. Since then he had 
sought far ana wide tor some intelligence 
of her hii faithful heart had always loved, 
and only by accident, through meeting her 
inothsr in society, had be at length ascer­ 
tainer! tier whereabouts. 
“Will you not return with me, Marguer­ 
ite?” her lover whispered, as a few days 
after their first m eeting they sat together 
in the fragrant, odorous stillness of the 
conservatory, whither they had gone to 
converse unrestrainedly. "We hare been 
parted too long now, my darling. Make me 
happy by promising to beoomo my wife at 
once.” 
Mrs. Elayne. glad in her worldly heart at 
the success of her scheme, even though it 
had come about in an unforeseen way,made 
no objection: and when, a month later. 
Kenneth left America for his distant home. 
he carried with him a fair young bride. 


B U S IN E S S IM PR O V E D . 


Boston M erchants F in d S tap le G oods 
in A ctive Dem and. 


vflfo 
lyltc 
W eeklylteview of Trade, says: 
"With larger tonnage in motion than in 
any previous year at the same season, a 
larger volume of currency in active circula­ 
tion, 
larger payments through clearing 
houses by nearly IO per cent., larger imports 
and exports and larger domestic production 
in agriculture, in iron and sieei. leather aud 
boot and shoe in aa ii f ac lure, the country has 
entered mien the second quarter of the year 
with great honefulness. 
"Boston finds improvement 
in 
wool, 
leather and domestic hides; activo trade in 
boots and shoes, cotton goods and lumber, 
and in other building materials. Shipments 
of boots and shoes to April 5. were 971.02 I 
cases against K91.945 last year, and in 
three years tho increase has been 2OO.000.” 


S A N C T U M SO U N D S. 


The 
the 
P oem Sounds P r e tty , B ut 
Sounds Do N ot. 
[Des Moines Register.] 
Some writer has produced a poem entitled 
“Sounds from the Sanctum.” It reads just 
oo pretty, and gives rise to the thought that 
the author never visited the sanctum when 
business was in full blast lf he had called 
about midnight, for instance, be would have 
seen two saints—one poring over a proof- 
slip, the other holding the copy; and the 
sounds would have teen something like 
h is: 
Broo! Reader—As flowers without 
the 
sut)«hino fare—comma -so—com m a- with- 
oat you—comma—do I breathe a dark and 
dismal mare— 
Copy-holder-Thunder! not m are-air. 
Proof-reaaer—’Tis acne. As flowers with­ 
out the suns (line fir e —semicolon—confound 
slag seven; he never justifies hie fine—no 
joy in life—comma- no worms— 
Copy-bolder—Warmth. 
Proof-reader—No warmth I share—comma 
—and health and vigor flies— 
Copy-bolder—Blazes! Health and vigor 
fly— 
Proof-reader—Health 
and 
vigor 
tty— 
comma—full stop. 
That’s about the sound of it when poetry 
is on d e c k . 
____ 


W H E N 
P A S S IO N 
W E A R S 
A 
M ASK . 


[Leon Mead in New York Saturday Review.] 
When passion wears a musk 
He says kind things, 
His love WW rings— 
He glories in his task, 
And many a soft, whiskered dear, 
Hr scatters into virtue's ear, 
With specious pmjnlses to Uke 
All hazard* for tier own sweet sake— 
When passion wears a mask. 


How little dreams she, too, 
Of evil ways 
And wretched days, 
Of (lays that she will rue, 
Oh, had she known the danger near 
She would h ive fled in pallid fear. 
And spurned the ever ready snare. 
To sister* she'd have said: "Re w an I 
When passion wears a mask.” 


T w o G iver . 
[Hew York Weekly.] 
Bridget-Piease. mum. Bd like twenly- 
foive cents to take to church, mum. 
Mrs De Fashion—Certainly. 
But—let me 
see—the smallest I have is 50 cents. Can 
you get change .’ 
“Tis, mum." 
• 
"Well, bring mo back two tens and a five. 
I’m going to church myself this evening.” 


St. L ou is P eop le W ill B elieve Him. 
[Albany Argus.] 
A Chicago saloon keeper says he can bribe 
from five to ten of his customers to swear 
him clear of any charge made by the police. 
and it won’t cost him over two beers per 
man. 
______________ 


S om etim es Its th e W ed d in g Ring. 
(■Jeweler*’ Circular.] 
The most costly ring in America was the 
Tweed ring. 


The recent controversy in recard to the 
purchase of land at Oak square, Brighton, 
for tile use of children as a playground, 
under the name of Rogers nark, has called 
public attention to tho old town of Brighton 
in a measure uot equalled since its annexa­ 
tion to Boston in 187 4. Brighton is, how- 
j ever, fairly well known to the citizens of 
j Boston, as it lies just beyond tho Milldam, 
a road know to all owners of fast horses as 
the seat of the famous "mile ground’’ and 
one of the best drives around Boston. 
At 
this time a sketch of tile noted market of 
the town may be in order. 
Brighton Centro, formerly tho business 
centre of the town, is in Cambridge street. 
at the junction of Market street, and dis­ 
tant abou 
a m ile from Allston villago 
where the 
milldam enters 
Cambridge 
street. 
In the midst of this* hamlet the big Cattle 
Fair Hotel, more recently called the Fan- 
euil 
House, 
looms 
un. 
the 
solo re­ 
minder 
of 
the 
ancient 
greatness 
of the town 
as 
the 
most 
important 
market In New England. Several old build­ 
ings still stand, among them the bauk 
building, now used as a station for police; 
but, with the exception of this mammoth 
old-fashioned hotel, the billage resembles 
the centre of many other townships about 
Boston. 
The Brighton market is one of the oldest 
institutions of like character in the country. 
Establisher! in a small way at the close of 
the revolutionary war, its growth closely fol­ 
lowed that of Boston, tho market increasing 
iii importance until transportation by land 
and sea was revolutionized by the applica 
tion of steam power. 
From that time on its 
business began to decline. In New York 
and Boston bad i cen found a market for 
Western 
beef, 
rendered 
easv 
of 
ac­ 
cess by the railways, (.razing in New Eng­ 
land immediately declined; the farmers in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, compelled to 
feed their stock indoors during ID e long 
winter months, aud who tilled a naturally 
unproductive soil, could not compete with 
their more favored brethren, whose cattle 
roamed over the fertile prairies and bottom 
lands of the West during tile full 12 months 
of Hie year. 
Assisted by the popular prejudice against 
Western beet, which was at first of poor 
? 
nalitv. and taken (rom cattle bruised and 
everish from a long journey in the cars, Hie 
Brighton market for a time held its own; 
but, at the time of annotation to Boston, its 
usefulness had in a great measure departed. 
It was expected that annexation would 
infuse new life and restore i s former pres­ 
tige; that Boston merchants would turn to 
it as a headquarters for the storage and 
S a t e o f W e s t e r n 15oef. 
In conformity with this idea, the cattle 
sheds wore removed from tho centro of tho 
town to a location near the line of the Bos. 
ton & Afbanv railroad, and an abattoir, or 
general slaughter-house, was erected at a cost 
of over $1,000,00(1, which was supDlied with 
the latest improvements for carrying on rap­ 
idly and skilfully the work of the shambles. 
The Market National Bank was moved into 
a building near tho new headquarters. 
Shod*, yards aud pens were built, covering 
acres of land. 
At first it was a great success: the stock 
trains brought immense numbers of cattle, 
sheep and swine, which were made into 
beef, mutton and mirk for the Boston mar­ 
ket. 
But "the best-laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang aft a-gley.” Tho inventors, who 
had so ruthlessly destroyed tho old market, 
were equally merciless with this new ven­ 
ture. 
Refrigerator cars came in vogue. 
Cattle were slaughtered in tho West, at 
Chicago aud other places. 
The abattoir 
suffered in consequence, and now handles 
only a small proportion of the cattle daily 
consumed in Boston. Such an establish 
m eet would naturally depend U D o n a local 
supply. I* this section of the country graz­ 
ing has almost entirely died ou t; the farms 
of New England, in their present deplor­ 
able condition, could hardly furnish one 
week's work a year to this abattoir. 
When tho abattoir was established, legis­ 
lation was invoked and an ordinance passed 
prohibiting the slaughter of cattle within 
the limits of the city, except at this estab­ 
lishment. This was the death blow to the 
old market. Previous to the passage of tins 
law several small houses slaughtered for 
what trade there was left and the market 
continued to be of some local importance as 
a trading station for cattle, swine and 
horses. 
Another ordinance forbidding the 
keeping of swine within the citv limits still 
further reduced the market. The abattoir, 
instead of centring the local trade, as had 
been intended, was forced to rely entirely 
upon the West for its supply. 
The old market was thus reduced to a 
nonentity. The famous "market day” be­ 
came a farce, all that was left to trade be­ 
ing a few Droken down horses, with an 
occasional cow or hog 
The trade in horses 
lias now centred in Boston, at the Portland 
street and other marts. 
Brighton, Uke 
many other suburban towns, bas become a 
Kiaeping-place for those doing business in 
Boston. 
Having entered into a description of the 
present state of the market, a short skefch 
of its history will be of interest. 
The importance of the market 50 years 
ago can hardly be realized. 
As far back as 
1837 its sales are said to have been $2,500.- 
OOO. In ISIG it was selected as the place in 
which to hold the first agricultural fair and 
cattle show ever beld in this -country. 
The town was for more than IOO years the 
centre of the trade in cattle. At a con­ 
venient distance from tho great port of 
Boston, and on the main road over which 
the drovers brought their cattle, it was the 
headquarters from which 
were 
drawn 
the supplies 
for 
tho 
Boston 
markets, 
as 
well 
as 
the 
vast 
quantities 
of 
beef aud pork used in fitting out the 
vessels 
engaged 
in 
tho 
foreign 
and 
coastwise trade. In those days the Ameri­ 
can Hag was seen in every port in the world; 
small, square-rigged vessels were the rule, 
carrying double t he number of men deemed 
necessary for working tile vessels of today. 
The shinning consumed large quantities of 
beef and pork 
Other large buyers were 
the drovers who supplied Hie small cities 
and 
towns. Providence. 
New Bedford, 
Taunton and Fall River on the south, and 
the large towns on the north were supplied 
from this market. Taunton alone consumed 
from ."0 to co head of cattle weekly, which 
were driven over the road through Dorches­ 
ter and Milton. 
T o w a r d T h e i r Hest inn! ton. 
The trade in swine was especially large. 
In those days residents of the suburban 
towns each kept from one to three hogs. 
When a drove went through the town the 
small farmers and other buyers would bar­ 
gain with the drovers for a pig. Two of tile 
drovers would hang a pole across their 
shoulders, steelyards were attached, the 
shote were strung up, squealing like fun, 
weighed by a third drover, and driven off 
by the customer. 
Such hogs weighed from 40 to 125 pounds. 
They were kent until they had increased 
largely in weight and Ilion sold again. 
Prices ruled rather higher that at present. 
as Western pork was not thought much of 
aud brought a cent or two less a pound than 
the home product. The reverse is the rule 
today ; grain costs too much in New Eng­ 
land. and the swill-fed hogs raised in Can­ 
ton. Dedham, Milton, Gamey and Arling­ 
ton are not equal to the corn-lod hogs of 
the West. 
Ordinarily, the cattle sold in Brighton 
were raised in New England. The drovers 
or thoir agents wont through the towns. 
Periodically tile cattle were collected and 
driven on foot to market. Occasionally, 
when the supply was short. New York State 
contributed. One year, about 1840, a large 
drove came through from Ohio. 
The market was not devoted wholly to the 
sale of cattle. Large quantities of poultry 
were sold in the fall. The late Nathan liob- 
lin - and the Lawrences, who were among 
the first occupants of Onincy market. Bos­ 
ton. established in 1826, dealt largely in 
tins line. 
Robbins bought direct from the farms: ho 
had a stock farm at North Cambridge, now 
Arlington 
from w biih 
he supplied the 
hotels and local t rade. In seasons of a short 
supply at Brighton, by reason of a snow 
blockade, his profits were very large. 
On one occasion his method of bringing 
poultry to market was decidedly unique, iii 
in 14 his agents had collected 1500 turkeys 
for the tall trade. Having so large a number, 
the usual method of transportation, in 
teams, was not practicable, anil it was de­ 
cided to drive them over the road on foot 
The system pursued in carrying oui this 
plan was as follows: A horse and wagon, 
containing two men. led the way. One of 
the men si altered corn along the road. 
As 
fast as the turkeys in front had » ten 
enough tho e in the rear would press for­ 
ward in turn. Tho rear was brought up by 
men armed with long poles. By these means 
the turkeys were kent ut a fairly compact 
body, winch moved slowly forward. At 
night shelter was provided. It was impos­ 
sible to drive them after 4 o’clock, as at 
dusk all control was lost-th e turkeys made 
for a roost in the nearest tree, regardless of 
their destination. The sight was an unusual 


one and attracted much attention. Wherever 
the procession appeared the villagers turned 
out en masse to 
'e o t i l e N o v e l S p e c t a c l e . 
“Market day” in Brighton was on Mon­ 
day. It was afterwards changed to Wednes­ 
day, as tho citizens of Cambridge objected 
to the cattle being driven through the 
streets of tiiat town on Sunday. 
Market day attracted a large number of 
people. On that day Brighton was a lively, 
bustling place, teeming with life and activ­ 
ity. Tho cattle pens ware located around 
about Hie Cattle Fair Hotel between the 
hotel building and the site of the Catholic 
church which ha - recently been built. The 
drovers would go from oho to another of the 
pens, making as good a trade as possible 
with their occupants. 
In addition to the drovers, tho Boston 
marketmen woro present, with ttio agents 
of 
the 
Winchesters' 
barreling 
worn*, 
located in Cambridge, and the representa­ 
tives of other packing establishments. 
At 
noon all gathered at the hotel, famed for 
tile excellence of its cuisine asw ell as for 
Hie quality of its liquors. Another well 
patronized hotel was that kept by Wilson, 
tho proprietor of the New England House, 
Boston. 
The Cattle Fair Hotel was at first kept by 
Boner, who removed to North Cambridge 
about 184 2 amt established a market there. 
The well-known hostelry. Porter’s Hotel, 
was his headquarters. The market day was 
on Tuesday. 
In addittou to their regular trade both 
these hotels were frequented by sleighing 
and e cuntiou partes from inis ton and 
other places. 


TH E PHOTOGRAPHER’S ASSISTANT. 


"Pm sure you’ll like her.” said Aunt Jane. 
’’8he’s beautiful.” 
"Is sho. aunt?" I replied. 
"Well, I like 
beautiful girls." 
“A blonde, with hair liko spun gold—” 
"Which is false.” I added. 
"No. indeed. And a complexion which is 
simply exquisite. Aud, what is more to the 
purpose, she has property.” 
"Well, I don’t object to property.” 
"Of course not. My dear boy. it’s the 
chief end of my existence to see you well 
settled in life.” 
"What s her name?” I asked. 
“Jenny Pugsley.” 
“Jenny what?” I cried 
"Pugsley: of 
course it can bo easily 
changed to Johnson.” 
’’( >h! of course.” 
"Where are you going. Charles?” 
* To have my pictures taken,” I replied, as 
I left the room. 
"Jfello, Frank!” I called out some 15 or 
20 minutes later, as I entered a cosy little 
photograph gallery. 
"I want my picture 
takou ” 
“Well, you can’t have it," replied Frank 
Dale. “At least, not at present. A royouin 
a hurry’”’ 
"Not vitally," 
"Well, then, inst sit down and mind the 
place for me half un hour, will you? Pm 
going out.” 
"Where’s your assistant?" 
“uh, lie has made free with my cash 
drawer, and been brought up short at the 
Tomb*. That’s mv business this morning.” 
And away he went. while I reclined on 
the sofa. I was getting rather tired of wait­ 
ing when footsteps sounded in Hie hail. I 
rose rattier awkwardly as two young ladies 
came in. 
One was a radiant blonde, with long 
tresses of golden hair; Hie other a brown- 
haired, ha el-eyed damsel with a danger­ 
ous dimple lurking at the corner of hor rod 
lips. 
"Can we have our pictures taken this 
morning?” asked the fairer of the twain. 
"In one moment, ma’am,” I answered. 
"The proprietor has stepped out; lie will be 
hero very soon." 
"Shall we wait. Beck?" she asked, turning 
to ber companion 
’’We may as w ell.” said the other. “It's a 
verv reasonable place, and bv tho time 
you’ve fixed your hair I dare say the man 
w ill be in." 
And the two young ladies sailed past me 
into the little dressing room, not even 
taking the trouble to close the door. 
"Hadn’t you better. Jenny?" asked the 
younger, with a motion of her head toward 
the door. "And make It as dark as Egypt. 
Who cares for a photographer’s assistant?’’ 
I felt the color mount to my cheek at Hie 
tone of contempt, but it turned redder as 
the haze! eyed damsel called out: 
"Why, Jennie Pngsloy. you left the bando­ 
line bottle at home!” 
"No, I didn’t: it's in the pocket of my 
sacque!” 
"Alia'.” thought I, "so this is my in­ 
tended that is to be!” 
‘‘Can't you 
bring us another looking­ 
glass. 
young 
man?" 
called 
out 
Miss 
Pugsley. 
I looked around and, seeing nothing but 
the big mirror 
between trie 
windows, 
shouldered it, and staggered into the dress­ 
ing room beneath its weight. 
"My goodness!” cried Jenny. "I never 
saw anything so stupid in my life. 
Of 
course I meant a hand-glass,” 
"A tumbler?” 
"No! nothing of the sort! I m eanta little 
looking glass.’ 
“Ail!” I replied, "you didn’t mention tho 
size.” 
Miss Jenny Pugsley stood facing me with 
the golden fleece of floating hair in ono 
hand, and a long braid hanging over her 
arm, while her companion was busy brush 
lug over a thick stick the curl which had 
rested coquettishly on her left shoulder. 
"Where’s Hie rouge. Beck?" said Miss 
Pugsley. a few moments later. 
"La!” cried Beck. “I declare I forgot it.” 
"How could you? I wouldn’t have washed 
mv face if I’d known there wasn’t any 
more color. I shall be pale as a ghost!” 
"The photographer can tonch up the 
cheeks of the picture.” consoled her friend. 
At this stage of the proceedings I was 
aroused from a sort of trance by my friead’s 
hand on my shoulder. 
"Hello, old follow! Any customers?” 
For aa answer I pointed toward the open 
door of the dressing-room, and then made 
my escape as fast as I could. 


"She’s here!” cried aunt Jane, as she 
rushed into my sanctum. 
"Hair and all?” I inquired. 
"Of course, hair and all! What do you 
mean?" 
"AU right, aunt I’ll be down presently.'’ 
Miss Pugsley looked up with an artless 
sm ile as I entered the room, hut she started 
perceptibly as I approached her. 
"Beck!” sheened huskily to a young lady 
in the background, "it’s the young man of 
the photograph gallery!” 
“The 
photographer's 
assistant, 
Miss 
Pugsley.” I said quietly. 
"What are you talking about?” demanded 
Aunt Jane. 
"We’re only rehearsing characters,” I 
replied. 
Need I say that I nover married Miss 
Pugsley. nor received a copy of the photo­ 
graph which had been taken for my benefit. 
aud mine alone? 


K E L L Y W A S N O SA IL O R . 


H andsom e M ike P roved It O nce to 
S everal N oted P layers. 
Cant. Kelly of the Boston brotherhood 
team has become very fond of yachting 
since making his home in this city. 
A few days ago ne was amusing eorne 
friends by telling them of his first attempt 
to sail a boat. Perhaps it would be best to 
use Kelly’# own words: 
"When I was with the Chicago club in 
1885 we were playing at Providence. Eel 
Williamson and Tom Burns were expert 
yachtsmen, and after the cam e every even­ 
ing would hire a boat and take a sail down 
the bay. 
"I made up my mind to give them a sur­ 
prise one evening, and hired the fastest 
boat the man had. I let them get well 
Gown the harbor before I started. 
The 
wind was with me. and, with the sail spread 
out. all I bad to do was to hold the tiller 
handle. How that old boat cut through the 
water! 
“ We were all fn our ball uniforms, and 
ready fora swim if the boat upset W illiam­ 
son and Burns Dulled in shore and were 
having a swim. I sailed tho old boat in 
clo o to give them the laugh, and turned 
her a little too far, the water coming in 
over the deck. 
" ‘Come in. old man. and have a awin),’ 
sang out Burns. 
"But every time I tried*to turn the thing 
I nearly upset, so I made up my mind to 
keep right along. I he boys saw my predic­ 
ament and jumped into their boat and came 
after me. 
” ‘Point her into the wind!’ sang out 
Williamson. 
•’I didn’t know what he meant, ann didn’t 
want to upset 
We must haved sailed lo 
miles before I under toed instructions and 
got that old sail to flopping. 
"Williamson got mto my boat and we 
beat to the city tired and hungry. I prefer 
a steam 
yacht 
now 
tor 
my 
evening 
pleasure.” 
_ 


A V an d erb ilt as a B ookw orm . 
[Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
George Vanderbilt is a slim-built, pallid- 
faceo man of retiring manner, with bluish- 
gray eyes and a brown moustache. He is 
only 29 and the master of $10,000,000. 
yet he eschews society and 
leads the 
life of a conscientious professional book­ 
worm, poring over mouldy and obscure 
yet priceless editions of tho classics in 
the luxuriant library of his 
5th 
ave­ 
nue mansion. Ile has a pretty turn for art, 
which, however, does not prevent Ibis at 
tending the German opera on occasionsjand 
lie is an expert cancer. He is not particu­ 
larly robust, but. being a bachelor, he is 
the cynosure of all the matchmaking mam­ 
mas about town, to whom he gives a wide 
berth, and is building a home In North Car­ 
olina which promises to be a revelation. 
He is said to be writing a historical novel. 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


B U S T O N M A R K K T * . 


P r o d u c e . 
Boston, Monday, AprU 14. 
B ITTER.—There has been a sharp decline (ti Ole 
m arket owing to an accumulation of stooks and last 
week » heavy receipts. Fresh-made butler I* doing 
fairly well and dairy stock I* In moderate demand: 
There is a good fair business done in oleomargarine 
and prices are firm. 
'Yequote; Creamery, Northern, extra, 
■ " astern, extra, SOwSlo; do, extra tat, 
18#20c, do, Isl, 11 o lfie, Fimikltn Co., Mass., 
extra creamery, box. 30 0 3 2 ; do. Dairy, extra, .. ® 
IO; \ ermont D am , extra. .. (ii33; do, >, Y„ extra, 
• ■ C 'Jl; N. V. sr vt. extra 1st, IS dfiioc; do do tat, 
} ■ J J 8c; Western dairy, extra Isl, I h it Id ; do, lit. 
} j $ H . Western initiation creamery, extra, IG # 
} f t do, ladle-packed, exits 1st, 
i@14; do, 1st, 
10(o4 3. Trunk butter. ' + lh or Va fl> print*, extra, 
SOW-3; extra 1st, I s a il pc $4 lh. 
Oleomargarine—No. flour: lo , lite ’fit th; BO, IS 1 a 
Si 
69, 13c. 
fo rt Washington! IO, 
I i i ’ t* lh ' a 0 ' 
6 0 , I S ' -j. 
B ru its 


CHEESE. There is no special change In the m ar­ 
ket from last week. 'there Is a steady demand for 
Hie choice crades and prices are firm at previous 
quotation*. 
W e q rite: New Cheese New York extra, 
1b, 
l l 1,JC* 
; do 
Ut. io n Ile ; 
do, gds, 
Tope; 
Vermont extra, IIL* @ H W ; do, 1st, M io tic; 
do, Sits, 7<*iio. port skims. 4@7c, Skims, 2tff3e; 
Ohio extra, lot ae; Ohio Isis, tffllOc. 
Liverpool quotations, white, he*. 
EGOS. 
ITic demand has been moderate during 
tile week, amt receipts are large, although the mar­ 
ket is now overstocked. Tire m arket Is ft shade 
lower I hi* week. 
We emote: Eastern extra, ,. ai leo; 
do, first, 
12c; 
Vermont mid New Hampshire extra, 13ei 
Michigan, extra, . .to 12' •>< ; Western, firsts, I d # 
I '-fine; Canadian 1st.. t2 /rl2 % i\ V doz 
HE A \ s. The m arket for beans is about station­ 
ary. 
Receipt* are about sufficient to meet the 
demand, which is fair. A elloxv Eyes ar* scarce and 
in moderate request ai our rate* 
Quotation*: 
Pea. cholee Northern hand-picked, 
fj.0ii.o2.IO %) bush; d o , New York, hand-picked, 
small, #l.soqi.8;> *1 bush; do marrow, $1.75# 
1.76 ti bush, do. screened, fl.G 0lfft.7u; d o Bde, 
fl.5O01.HO; Medium Choice, h a n d -p ic k e d , #1.75 
(oi— ; do. screened, 81.8501.<15; Yellow Eves, 
extra. *2 9603.00; do, Bds. 82.50#2.75: R ed K id ­ 
neys. #5.5 'liq.OO. 
DOMESTIC F ll ll ITS.—Apples remain quiet and 
the t <|»t>ly s about equal to tile demand. Cran­ 
berries are about out of lim market. 
Strawberries 
are arn i mg in bad condition, but are selling for 
fancy piie-s. 
We quote 
Apples, rooking, #8.50@4.o0 
bbl.; 
Eating a up I cs, f4.00 a5 .0 d : Evaporated apple, fair 
to go d. SiftlUc; do, fancy.i l f f i j e ; sundried,siloed 
and quartered, 6 a 0. 
Drapes— Catawba, 6-lh basket, 40030c. 
Cranberries, Cane Cod, $1 barrel, 814.00010.00; 
do, ijii orate, #4.5o<X5.00< 
Strawberries. 50 fir tf Ut- V Qt. 
VEGETA BLK!). There Ina been a good, steady 
demand for potatoes, and us the receipts were 
rattier light stocks are considerably reduced. Truck 
Is fairly active. 
We quote: Potatoes-Null va, f2.3503.7ftl West­ 
on!, bulk. ,.u 
; do Eastern. 78031. 
Scotch— 
Magnus, p2.tKln2.26. 
Sweet potatoes—Jersey Double beads, $3.7604.00, 
Lettuce ft doz., 60 u 76c. 
Cabbage, 
Darrel, 
82.SOP .'LOO 
Radish, 
doz, 50075c. 
Onion* 
Native, j,1 hid., 
5006.00: do. Western, 84.00 
04.50. Squash. Marrow, 82.5003,00 BH bbl; Hub­ 
bard. $2.6003.00. 
Turnips Russia, 4 1 bbl. $1X0 
(02.00. spinach, 81.6002.00 Tit bbl. 
HAY AND STRAW- Tho receipts o ' bav con 
Un ne moderate and Ute large sus-k on the market 
im* been eonsiderabL reduced. Rye straw Is limier 
and the supply la small. 
We quote: fancv. 815.00W17.00; Choice. 8 . i t ; 
do, fair to good 13.00015.00 Kine. $10.00018.00; 
Swale, go OO..'9.50: 
Poor to ordinary, $9.00# 
12.00. live straw, 81'r.OOu 17.60: do do Machine, 
S'J.OO" 10.00. Oat etraw, J7.OO it7.60 %( ton. 
f S ro c e rte s . 
COFFEE. The coffee quotations are na follows: 
Jav a Pa I'gs, pale, .. 0 . .c; dc do, medium brown, 
25 ' f d'Jii . do do fancy brown, 
tD 'fl'ka; do 
Timor, ‘.(4a24% o; do Malang, 23c; do Jacals, .. (ft 
93!lic : lh, .inkola, 23%@ 2?a; do Holland bags. 
2 8 l „.q24(,; MandheUngs and 
Ayer Bangle*. B i# 
27Mio: Mocha, 241iS'23% c: Rio*, prime,2 t% o;du 
fair, . ..ii'JO1 oc; do ordinary, IWN so ( low ordinary. 
18% c; Maracaibo, 2 0023Vac; Lagnayra, BlCiCosta 
Rica, 22' oc; Jamaica, 20Vaft£9cj Guatemala. 2 2 0 
24c; Mexican, 
23! >4@24%c; 
Hayti, 
22023c; 
M a n tle . 231,ye. 
FRUITS AND NUTS—The green fruit trade has 
improved somewhat and good price* are generally 
realized. Oranges are in active demand and prices 
are steady. 
Dried fruits are in fair demand for the 
soused hi firm prices. 
Quotations: Raisins, Loudon layers, new, 1 2.50# 
2.85; 
Muscatel, new, 
$1.80; 
Sultana 12 d in 
Eterne, 6% ; Valencia new, 7% @ 8, do, Onuara, 
8 % * » . < arrant*, $0.5008.00. 
Citron, Leghorn, 
18020. Dates Persian, new. 5 06V *; do, fard, 
new, 709. Figs. libels. 11026; do, keg, 5§7. 
Prunes, french, case, 8 012; do, Turk, new, . .A 
4 % ; do, bag, :G +@3%. 
Lemons,Meseliia, $ 3.00# 
4,00; do Palermo. $3.0004.80. 
Oranges— Florida, 
#3.0005.00: 
Palermo. 
$8 0004.50. 
Banana* 
narace*, yellow, $1.00<ffl.l5; do Red, 76086e; 
Port Limon, 81.60:0 1 .7 5 ; Jamaica. No. I, f t . BO; 
8 hand*. $i.lO ; No. 8, 76c, 
Walnuts, 16010c: 
Castine*, 9p I lo ; Pecan*, 
; Filberts, (Yet. 11; 
Almonds, lr,#18; 
Peanuts, 'hand-picked, 8(03% ; 
do. Ems, 5%vtdc. 
RUO AR. 
rile market for refined sugar is fairly 
active and prices ai* steady. 
We quote: Cut-loaf, 7*ac; crushed, 7s/so; plu­ 
ralized, 7c; oldies, fbflc; powdered, tl'yo; gran­ 
ulated, 6 1-1800 8-lftc; Confectioners’ A, be; Stan­ 
dard A, 5 13-lGc; Extra 0, 5%Cj C, 4 16-16# 
8 1-lOc; Yellow, 6Vb@53/*c. 
F l o u r a n d O r a l n . 
FLOUR.—Foil rwlug are the current price* for 
carload lots of (lour: 
Fine Flour, #2.80.@2.86; Superfine, $2.8508.36; 
Common extras. 83.3004.00; Cholee extras, $4.36 
(04.85; Minnesota ba leers, #8.9504.35; patents, 
$ ,...( # 
. , Michigan roller, #4 5004.75; 
New 
York roller, $4 0O:a'4.75; Ohio and Indiana, $4-40 
@4.65; do. do, s tra it,$4.4004.75; do.de, taitent, 
8+.90#6.1O; Pit Louis and III, clear, $4.5004.GO; 
do, do, straight, $4.5604.80; do, do, patent, 84.90 
@6.40: Spring wheat patents, $5.16®B.40 IM bbl. 
CORN—We quote: High mixed, 46flfcc f) bush; 
Steamer yellow, 46l4jc TK bush; steam er mixed, 
44’ -jc V bush; ordinary, 44c 
bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fancy, clipped, STVgO V bush; 
standard, do, SCL'jc; So 2, do, 36Vse; No 3. do, 
341/S @ ....c J8 built; rejected white, SSVau ft bush; 
No. J mixed, 3 2 0 3 2 c; rejected mixed, 31@32c 
t< bush. 
F is h . 
FISH —Following are the current price* for til* 
week past: 
Mackerel—Exira Bloaters, moss., $29.00030.00; 
No I, d o d o , 326.00@2G.00; No I, shoie, $23.00; 
No. t Ray, $22.00;' No. 2 Ray, $21.00; No. 2 
medium, 
$20.00; 
No. 
3. 
ordinary, 
$19.00; 
No. 3, medium, $18.OOo 18.60; Nu. 3 large. #19.00 
@19.50; No. 2, huge, #21.00022.00; No. I, $23.00 
ii 26.00. 
Codfish—Dry Rank, large, $5.5006.76; du, do, 
medium, $4.75(36.00; do. N. 8. Shore, ft 
® 
.... ; l’tckled Bauk. #4.83ax.OO; George*, $fl.35<# 
G.50; 
Shore, 
$8.2605.60; 
Hake, $2.50(02.75; 
Haddock, $3.2503.50; 
Pollock, pickled, $2,50 
02.75; do, 8laoti salted, #3.2503.60. 
Boneless 
flake, 4(04tTjc i t th; Boneless Haddock, 
4Vi® 
4s.4o; boneless Cod, Gq7. 
Herring—Nova Scotia splits, large. #8.6000.75; 
do medium, #4.5005.00; Labrador, $5.2505.75; 
Round Shore, la ^ e, ’#3.6003.76. 
lU la c o lliin e o ti* . 
HIDES AND SKINS—Following are the curreni 
^rlce*^ 
Brighton steers, native 
pecker,_ jyft'8; 


2<)(@4Ue: 073,7 lbs, 
7fflU lbs, 70,9 7 sc; thai 
ll)*, 85:<i80c; Texas, drv-salied, 7(08; Tex (ll 
rough, 9 # ..; Texas kip*, Oft ..; Buenos Ayres, 18 
:3 ..: 
Rio Grande, 
.. 104*011% ; 
Montevideo, 
LO/j; Cordova. IS 1 4; Rio Grande kips, 94x411; 
Sierra 1-eone, l l ; lllssao & Gambia. 9(010; Zan­ 
zibar hides, 9@ ..; 'Palliative, 808V*; Dry Chinas, 
10Vi&12. 
SEEDS.—Wa quote as follows: 
Clover, West, 
7®7Vgc 
IN: <b>. North, 7'+@ 7*4; do, white, 
14W 018; do, Alsike, 10V jdl2; do. L u cern e,..® 
17; Red Top, West, W sack. $1.00(01.70; do, Jet' 
soy, #2.2002.36; R. I., bent. $1.8501.90; Hunga­ 
rian, 70035c; Gold Mtllef. 
80d# l,1 6 ; common 
.Millet, 86@80c; Orchard, 
bush81.26@1.40; Blue 
Grass, #1.2501.30 V bush; Timothy, West, gl.UO 
@1.70 %( bush; do, North, $1.7001.85 Tfi bush: 
American flaxseed. $2.0002.26. 
SALT—Quotations are as follow*; 
Liverpool, iii 
bond, hhcl, $1.0001.16; do, duty paid. #1.400 
1.55; ll. <fc W ’lh’ns, #1.3501.50: Liverpool, 0. C, 
86c0$l.OO; Cadiz, in bond, #1.87 Va o' .: Trapani, 
bond, #2.00; Turk’s Island, bhd., #2.2502.40. 
STARCH—The quotation* for starch ate: Potato 
starch, 4@4'/+c; Corn, 2V+®2s/sc; 
YVlieat, 4Vi 
@5 Vie. 
TOBACCO.—We quote: Havana wrapper*,#3.50 
0 6.00; do, fine fillers, $1.10:ffl.26; do, good fillers, 
95c 'i #1.05; Tara I and l l cuts, 8501.00; fair, 
86005; Kentucky lugs. 2Vi®4o; do, loaf. 7V»@ 
1‘JVic: Havana s'd w r’s, Sniffed; do, 2d*. 90030; 
do, binders, 8 0 1 2 ; do. seed fill, 6 0 8 ; Conn and 
Mass fill, 5 0 8 ; do, binders, 10015; do. 2ds, 160 
19; do, fair w rapper* 20025; do. fine wrappers, 35 
0 4 5 ; Penn wrappers, 20040; do, tillers, 10020; 
Sumatra writes #1.6002.75, 
TALLOW—Following are the quotations: Tallow, 
prime, 4Vs@4VV; Country,8945*4; Bone,SVifSB'*si 
house grease, Sy*@3%; grease,tanners, l«/»03; do, 
chip, 2V*@2fi/8; db, naphtha, lVg@2Vei do, hard, 
4 I 'p '(i f Vj. 
WOOL.—The receipts of wool tho past week were 
3919 bales 
domestic and 2945 bales 
foreign, 
against 3989 bales domestic and 1840 bales for- 
eign last week, and 5009 hales domestic and 5861 
bales foreign for the corresponding week in 1889. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T E R M A R K E T . 


Arrivals of livestock at Brighton and Watertown 
for tile week ending Friday, April IO, 1890: 
Eastern cattle, 205; Western cattle, 2504; North­ 
ern cattle, 200. Total, 3038. 
Western sheep and lamb*. 6477; Northern sheep 
and lambs. 744; Eastern sheen and lambs. —. 
Total, 7222. 
Swine, 24,502. Veals, 1419. Horses, 1060. 
Puces of Northern and Eastern beef cam e lier 
hundred pounds, live weight, lunged from #2.00 
to $4.60. 
Prices of beef cattle per hundred pounds, dressed 
weight, ranged from #4.00 to f fi.78. 
Prices of AVestern beef cattle |>er IOO lbs. live 
weight, ranged from #3.50 to #5.60. 
MICE* OP WOKS, TALLOW, SKI.VS, AC. 
Cents ti th. 
Brtghtq* lodes. 0V+@.. 
Brighton taU’w.4 
(ft.. 
Country hides.. .5 
0 . . 
Country tall’w. .3 
(ft.. 
Calfskins 
...5 
@6 


Each. 
Sheepskin*. .. 2 Ac®# .... 
Lambskins.... 25c,ft# .... 
Dalrysklns.... 
16035c 
AV W ilkins.... 60c@$1.00 


C alifornia’s Hard W inter. 
[Forest and Stream.] 
This has indeed b*e« a hard winter in 
California. Bain, ram, rain in the valleys 
and foothills, and snow, snow, snow in the 
mountains. And even yet it keeps up its 
steady pace. As I write thi», the constant 
raindrops are beating against my office win­ 
dows. and higher up in tho mountains the 
snow is again threatening our railway com­ 
munication. To eyes new to the country, a 
journey from one end of our county to the 
other must seem strange indeed. Coming 
into the county on it- eastern bordersou the 
C. P. R. K. at lh* present time, a trayoih r 
is in the midst of Arctio scenery, with snow 
20 feet deep yet on a level. This continues 
over the summit of the Sierra Novada and 
until Dutch Flat is readied. There the 
snow has mostly disappeared and the al­ 
mond trees are putting forth their bloom 
through the falling but rapidly melting 
*now. 
At Colfax the peach is in full bloom 
and tender buds are putting forth. At this 
place the orange, cherry and plum are in 
bloom, and the peach is pretty well parsed 
out, though a few still show in blossom, in 
the lower foothills, anti down to the west­ 
ern line of the county, early fruit is formed 
and the oaks are almost in full foliage, and 
all this within the limits of one county, 


I Truly California is aconutryof surprise and 
j one that all its sons and daughters, native 
[ and adopted. Nwear by, 


HAD TEETH IN HIS THROAT. 


Through the Stomach of Lorenzo Kink­ 
ier of Madrid Were a Metal Plate 
and Two Grinders Removed. 


P o r t l a n d , Me.. April l l , -The operation 
of removing two false teeth on a metal 
plate from the weophagu* 
through the 
stomach of ijirenzo Hulkier of Madrid, of 
which the preliminary operation was per 
formed Tuesday, was successfully 
com­ 
pleted at tho Maine General Hospital today 
by Lewis W. Pendleton of the surgical 
staff. 
The case is a novel one, and has 
attracted much attention. 


Sh ot th e Cow.! 
; Fore»t ami Hire* in. I 
The day before we had been practicing 
with our rifles near camp, and we found a 
dead cow in the creek soon after. I saw the 
manager of the ranch next day. and told 
him there was a dead cow near our camp 
He said he supposed it had died ot the black- j 
leg. and would be down to skin it Ho 
came down with a cowboy about I ”, and 
Simpson weut to show bim where it was. 
A half hour later he came back with a 
Ion* face aud said: "Bois, you have playeu 
tlio 
devil; 
you shot that cow.” 
"By 
nanny,” said I, 
"where 
did 
we 
int I 
her?” 
“In 
the 
neck.” 
says 
Jim. 
Bowe all Meat down to liavo a look, and 
there sure enough was old ’ Sookey,’ with 
a clotted, bruiseaJooking place in lier nock 
and a small hole in lier side. Well, it was 
fun to listen to tits talk tiiat followed. 
I 
felt particularly Pad. a* I had asked permis­ 
sion to limit in the pastille, and h id been 
cautioned against shooting cattle. 
We all 
had been shooting, and even poor Mills had 
been tiring at a tree with a small pistol. 
At j 
last Simpson remarked that Sbooko must i 
have done it. whereupon there was .mite a 
scene. >hooke flew into a violent ra^o. and 
said sarcastically, "Oh. of course, Fliooke 
did it; Hhooke does everything.' 
I cooled 
them off by remarking that thoro was only 
ono thing to do, and tiiat was to pay for her. 
and asked Mr. Kussell ivhat sho was worth, 
and tie said SH). 
’ Welt. boys." said I with rather a mourn­ 
ful look, “let s fork out, it’s not tho money 
tiiat is hurting me, but it is tho looks of the 
thing. But.” I added, “it’s one ttmo since I 
been in Hie cow business that f ain glad 
pricos are low.” We started to band Mr. 
Russe,ll tho money, and then Simpson broke 
out in a roar, anti wallowed around on tho 
ground, saying. "It’s all a joke.” Russell 
and lite cowboy laughed toe, but Shoofce, 
Mills, and I did not crack a smile 
hhooke 
only turned to the jokers and said, 'That’s a 
horse on us: let’s have a drink.' 
Simpson told the joke all over town when 
we cot back. and Hhooke. Mills and I have 
sworn to get even with him if it takes mi 
years. 


C alliope in H arness. 
iHarper'* Bazar.] 
"Can it be only ti o’clock?" said John, 
opening iii* watch. "There goes the whis­ 
tle.” 
"That’s not the whistle, dear,” put'n Mrs. 
Johu. "It is the new cook, singing in the 
kitchen.” 


P art of It Isn ’t True. 
[Somerville Journal.! 
It is not at all true that when a man’s 
mother-in-law dies his first thought is that 
she deserves a monument, and his second 
that he im i't lie sure and make it heavy 
enough to keep lier down. 
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■ Valuable hint*and 


D iscred itab le S u ggestion . 
(Tex** Rifting*. ] 
Visiting frien d -It must cost a good deal 
of money to be a student.’ 
Htudcnt-It takes Homo money at first, but 
afterwards you can live on credit. 


Is T h is A uthoritative? 
[New York Truth.] 
This year tho yellow garter wearing, 
winch formerly was a popular, although 
carefully hidden Faster custom among tho 
ladies, has fallen into complete disuse. 


L ost, B ecause H e W ou ld n ’t Look. 
[H arper’* Hazer.] 
“I tell you 'finis' ii alway* at the end of 
the book; nover in Hie middle or first part.” 
"LII bet you a fiver you’ll find it under 
F’ in the dictionary.” 


It P ays to be W icked. 
[New York World.] 
Emile Zola has made $100,000 by his 
novel “Nana.” 
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R ifle Shooting; in th e Cascades. 
[Forest and Stream .' 
We (Vero travelling through the thick 
timber, ami I was back with the packs, while 
two ol the men were ahead on foot cut­ 
ting out a trail through the down timber. 
Presently some one called out, "Here aro 
some grou-e,” and a moment later I heard 
my partner's gun speak. I dismounted, and 
when I had stepped forward to w b-.e lie 
was shooting 
saw 
quite a number of 
Franklin’s 
grouse on 
the ground and 
one 
in 
a 
tree 
not 
more 
than 
20 
feet above me. 
I cut off his head quite 
neatly, leaving only the point of the bill 
hanging to the ne k by a thread of skin. 
'l ite other Franklin’s grouse were running 
away through the timber, and my friend 
w;is kilting thepi, but as I stepped about 
among tile dwarf huckleberries, looking to 
see if there were anc others in the trees. I 
startled two old male blue grouse, which 
flew u p into the trees not more than t.> or 
2o yards away, and tv th two shots I cut 
their two necks. This made lo snots, of 
which three had heeu misses. 
We kept o d our way up the mountain and 
made camp under tho rocks at the edge of 
tile snow at about 4 o’clock. After th loads 
were off. tile tents up and the fire going, 
three of us started out to take a prospect 
for sign along tile foot of tim rocks. My 
partner turned of to the right while Dick 
and Iiweat to the lelt- We had not advanced 
ced more than 200 or ROO yards, when just 
as we raised a little ridge. I saw a sheep 


about 60 yards distant walking away fro#) 
a little spring in a meadow. 
Its buttocks 
wore toward us, so I did not shoot, hut lay 
there flat on 
tile ground until it had 
passed over the next little nae. Then I r a n 
forward and presently saw it 
standing 
broadside on about 
75 yards distant. I 
killed it with a shot behind the shoulders. 


A T e r r o r co x*. ag i ar ta ts . 
C Epoch.] 
I know a young woman in New York. the 
daughter of a well-known editor, whoe* 
marvellous 
memory 
is 
literally 
her 
fortune. She is an 
omnivorous reader. 
No book escapes her. and. one* read, is 
never forgotten. 
This extraordinary girl 
it as familiar with the literature of past 
ages as with 
tho two penny novels of 
today, and is employed by one of the lead­ 
ing publishers for the solo purpose of read­ 
ing manuscript and pronouncing upon it* 
originality. Not only borrowed plots, but 
borrowed styles, borrowed phrases are in­ 
stantly detected, and their original scarce 
is noted down, 
tihe occupies a position 
which is urn iue in the history of great Dub- 
fishing houses. She is the real Nemesis of 
tho plagiarist. 


Satisfied w ith H abano.oa Perfecto*. 
[Lowell Courier.] 
We shall not want to annex Cuba, at P— 
until we get that new navy. 
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THE TERROR OF BATTLE. 


How 
the 
Fierce 
Conflict 


Affects Different Men. 


tarn Made Bloodthirsty; Others Filled 


With Pity fir Human Targets. 


Only Bra*® Men Ever Face the Grim 


Monster on a Field of Battle. 


(Detroit Free Free*. 
I Hiring the war we used to read of com- 
ranie* falling bac*. regiments 
giving 
ground.and brigades becoming demoralised, 
and the average reader took it for cowardice 
and openly expressed ais contempt. 
No man ever went into battle twice alike 
No company, regiment or brigade were eyer 
situated twice alike. 
A man may be yerv 
brave in one battle and very timid in the 
n ex t his physical and mental conditions 
have much to do with it. 
A private soldier knows the position of 
hie entire brigade in a tight. If the position 
is a strong one he is encouraged; if the 
flanks are exposed or the defences are weak 
he is nervous and apprehensive. 
It is a grand stake the soldier plays for in 
battle, lf he wins he may live on until the 
next fight lf he loses he gets a headstone 
in a national cemetery. 
I cannot make you understand the situa­ 
tion better than to give you personal expe­ 
riences 
The great majority of soldiers 
bad the same feeling and passed through 
the same experiences. 
At first Bull Run my brigade gained 
ground for several hours. 
This, with a 
small loss of men. kept us encouraged. In* 
deed, it was hard for the officers to restrain 
us. 
Every m n was hopeful and deter­ 
mined. and any singlecompany would have 
charged a regiment 
The panic had unset thousands betore it 
touched us 
Indeed, the retreat had been 
going on for two hours before we got word. 
M e were well la hand and ready to advance 
when the news reached us. lr five minutes 
every man was shaky. In IO minutes men 
whose faces were powder-stained were 
sneaking out of the ranks to gain the rear. 
•in a uuarter of an hour half a company of 
Confederates could hare driven the whole 
brigade like a flock of sheep. 
I saw men cry like children. 
I saw others tremble and sit down from 
weakness. 
Every fresh report added to the feeling of 
terror, and by and by pride and discipline 
gave way to a grand rush, and it was every 
man for himself. No one would stop to 
reason; no one cared whether his comrade 
was ahead or behind 
This was called cow­ 
ardice, but it was not. lf was panic—the 
terror of battle-a senseless but powerful 
something which seir.es the bravest men 
and makes children of them. 
In the streets of Fredericksburg I saw 
Federal soldiers discharge their muskets 
into the air when the enemy was within 
point-blank range. I saw plenty of them 
drop on their faces and tremble and groan 
and cry. 
This was a case where every man saw the 
hopelessness of attack 
He felt that he was 
pushed forward to be shot down. There 
was no way for retreat until the lines 
should fail back. 
On the other hand the Confederate troops, 
posted behind the stone wall at the foot of 
Mayre's hill, joked and smoked aad were in 
the highest spirits, feeling themselves se­ 
cure from bullets, and knowing they could 
beat back any force 
One of them told me that after taking a 
dead aim on 13 different men and dropping 
every one of them he retrained from firing 
the next quarter of an hour out of sheer 
pity for the human targets being shoved 
up to meet death. 
At Malvern Hill my regiment lay in the 
dry bed of a creek at the foot of the eleva­ 
tion. It was a natural rifle-pit, and sheltered 
us so well that we had only a slight loss in 
killed and wounded. As the Confederates 
charged across the fields we felt to pity 
them. 
We poured in our volleys without fear of 
danger in re.urn, and out of five Con­ 
federates who rushed into our lines in their 
liewilderment three were crying and sob­ 
bing. It wasn’t cowardice, but terror. No 
coward could have been induced to march 
across those meadows in the face of that 
terrific fire from cannon and musketry. 
At Cold Harbor, after beating oil every­ 
thing in our front, and while most of the 
meu were cheering, some one started the 
report that the Confederates had gained our 
rear. Two thousand men broke back Ilk * 
a lot of boys. some even throwing their 
f;uns away, and the jeers of other troops 
md no effect until the frenzy had bad time 
to evaporate. 
At Gettysburg m r regiment had the cover 
of a stone wall, aud we knew that we were 
well supported We hoped for a charge 
and when it came every man was cool and 
calm aud confident. One band of prisoners 
numberingabout 30 was led pastils on their 
way to the rear, and I noticed many were 
crying and all were whitefaced. 
I have seen the best soldiers aad the old­ 
est fighters win their medals in one battle 
and show the white feather in the next I 
saw a second-lieutenant almost cry for the 
privilege of lea jug a charge at Antietam 
and yet at Chantilly he fell into a ditch aud 
pretended to be hit so as to drop behind in 
the charge. 
Cowards never go to war. If they get into 
the ranks through the draft they desert or 
commit suicide, It is only brave men who 
face the grim monster on a field of battle, 
and next to the foe his woi st enemy is a ter­ 
ror which seizes him as a chill or fever 
might come on and ti.ere is no remedy for 
It exiept to get away from the screaming 
missiles of death until one’s nerve and sand 
returns. 


W OM EN AND TONG 3. 


They Proved Too M uch for a Stag at 
Bay. 
'Forest and Stream. 
A great deal of laughter has been ex 
pended on womankind for taking the broom 
ai a weapon in “shooting” an enemy, but. 
after all. why should not one use the imple­ 
ment to which she is most accustomed? 
Great execution is possible with the weapon 
of our chou s. as an English woman living 
in Candada has proved. 
Mile was one day greatly interested in put­ 
ting out the family washing to dry. Sheets 
and tablecloths were on the line, which, to 
her horror, suddenly fell, dropping her spot­ 
less cloth is in the dirt. 
A large buc k caught by the antlers was 
the cause of the trouble. There was not a 
man within five miles they ba i all gene to 
a neighbor s for the day. I be deer plunged 
about, aud the woman screamed. .Some­ 
thing had to be done, aud done at once. 
There was a fine gun in the house, loaded, 
but abe would not approach it, as firearms 
were her especial dread. 
Among ber many possessions she had a 
large pair o' tongs. She thoroughly under­ 
stood this firearm, and with all her house 
wifely instincts outraged she seized them 
and began the attack. 
Within five minutes the buck’s skull was 
pounded to a jelly and then the victor, her 
clothing sightly torn, sat down and in­ 
dulged in a good cry. 


B rush Y cu- H air at N ight. 
'Sew York Sun.J 
No woman need expect to have her hair 
looking beautiful who goes to tied without 
taking it down and giving it its night dress­ 
ing. A woman who has wonderfully beauti­ 
ful hair says: “I take out all the pins. brush 
my hair well, and then plait it carefully but 
loosely, so that in the morning it is not in a 
snarl. I a-ually try to brush it lo minutes, 
but when I can get somebody else to don for 
mc th« sensation is so delicious thai I almost 
wish the > could keep on forever. Of course, 
I sit down lo brush it. because standing taxes 
the strength too much. I am one of the 
people who believe in learning the easiest 
way to do everything, for really the same 
ends may be gained with Jess exertion. The 
foolish woman is the one who rushes about 
her room in dressing, paces the floor while 
buttoning her glove.. stands while she is 
arranging her hair, aad the result of her 
folly shows itself in her weariness when the 
time for recreation arrives.” Think over 
all this, you nervous women. Try to recog­ 
nize the wastefulness of misapplied en­ 
deavor. aud while you strive in every legiti­ 
mate way to make yourselves look as pretty 
as possible save your *-tlength for some­ 
thing lor which it will absolutely be re­ 
quired, 


A S tu rd y W ord for T ypew riters. 
JE. F Flynn iii Chic.I 
There Is nothing nowadays that gives the 
newspaper paragrapher quite so much joy 
as the construction of sentences that are 
supposed to be humorous about the young 
ladies who manipulate typewriters. They 
seem to have ousted the plumber in the 
affections of the Daragranber. The Gossiper, 
in his travels about the offices of the city, 
and in the places where the click of the 
typewriter denotes the presence of a young 
woman, has seen mauv young women ste­ 
nographers and lie has to say for them all 
that they are ladies, and their manners in 
the office would not offend the convention­ 
alities of the strictest drawing-room. They 
Mot flirt; they do not give clerks or pro­ 


prietors the slightest opportunity for ad­ 
vances that by the wildest imagery could 
be construed Into impropriety. In Cincin­ 
nati there are engaged as typewriters and 
stenographers young women fit for th# most 
exclusive society. 
They are cultivated, 
clever, 
and 
rn 
many 
instances 
bet­ 
ter 
educated 
than 
the 
persons 
for 
whom they work. 
The Gossiper knows 
of 
several 
young 
ladies 
of 
culture 
and high mental training engaged in this 
profession, so essentially a feminine one. 
Several of them were gently reared in 
handsome homes, but reverses in family 
foi til ties, death, all the circumstances that 
! prompt women to seek to earn an honorable 
I and independent livelihood, drew them into 
a profession that is not alone agreeable, but 
wellpaid. The humor that depends for aa 
I existence upon the unjustly assumed belief 
j that “the fair tynewriter.” as she is called, 
I Is more inclined to flirtation than a belle of 
i the Four Hundred, if as much so. is very 
attenuate and scarcely worthy the labor of 
production._________________ 


DRINK, PRETTY CREATURE. 


The Siren of the Slipper and the'Young 
Man Who Loved Her, 
But Who 
Quailed. 
f Harry B. Smith In America.] 
“Come. drink. I implore you " 
GJadys Jayhawk’s low contralto voice— 
so low as to be almost decollete—faltered as 
she whispered this exhortation in the sea- 
shell-tinted ear of widen Gaston Montespau 
possessed two. 
She punctured tho remark with a con 
vulsive sob. as if her larynx had slipped its 
moorings. At this sound the young man 
felt his whole being thrill as it had never 
thrall before. 
“Never!” he exclaimed, with an expres­ 
sion on his face which could have earned 
nim SIO a week as the villain of an "Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” company. 
They were from St, Louis, these two; but 
they were to be pitied rather than con­ 
demned for th at They were born there 
and knew no better. Gaston belonged to 
one of the old French families, while the 
father of Gladys had made a fortune by in­ 
venting a patent corkscrew. 
They were 
well matched, and the world said that when 
Gaston Montesoan led the lovely heiress to 
the altar, the good old city of St. Louis 
knew no happier proprietor of a "soft snap” 
than he. 
They were sitting in the twilight just 
now, and the gloaming was just beginning 
its usual gloam, while the purple haze of 
coming night wa* doing business at the Ola 
stand. 
As Gladys uttered the words with which 
our story opens, she stood with one white 
arm about Gaston’s neck, while in the oppo­ 
site hand she held a slipper of white satin. 
The satin in the slipper had been intended 
for the manufacture of a ball dress, but 
Gladys found that there was a superabun­ 
dance of material, in fact enough for a pair 
of slippers for herself, and so tne ball dress 
was abandoned, and the slippers were made 
instead. 
“Drink.” 
The monosyllable was uttered in a tone 
that was half a prayer, half a m andate: yet 
Gaston vouchsafed no answer, save the low. 
soft refrain of "Little Annie Rooney,"which 
he whistled pensively. 
Striking a mad scene in "Article 47” atti­ 
tude. she exclaimed: 
"Gaston, you have said that you love me. 
then listen. This slipper of mine contains 
the contents of two quart bottles of cham­ 
pagne, sparkling and delicious as cham­ 
pagne aloue can be 
I have been reading of 
the young men at White Sulphur Springs 
who drink champagne from the slippers of 
reigning belles. 
I fain would emulate 
them, lf you love me. drink.” 
In harsh, firm tones the young man an­ 
swered . 
• 
"Gladys, heaven knows I love you; but I 
cannot drmk two quarts of champagne at 
one fell gulp. That werp madness. Girl, 
you would fain get me paralyzed.” 
And so saying he strode intothegloaming. 
With a shriek of anguish Gladys cried- 
“I shall hare to drink it myself.” 


T alking A bout Sm art Dogs. 
[Kansas City Tim**.] 
“You talk about your smart dogs.” said 
Detemive Hays the other day, in conversa­ 
tion with a party of sportsmen, "but I had a 
setter once that was one of the most re­ 
markable and best trained dogs that I ever 
knew. I had him in New Orleans once and 
was at the St. Charles Hotel. One morning, 
when I came down from breakfast. I saw 
my clog squatted in the middle of the office 
floor " pointing” to the clerk’s desk. He 
had the true position of the setter in a quatl 
brush. 
Quite an admiring crowd was 
gathered about him wondering what he 
was up to. I walked up to the desk, feeling 
certain that my dog scented game. I saw 
nothing, however, and was just about to 
chide the animal when, 
happening 
to 
glance on 
the register. I saw this: ‘A 
Partridge.' Oh, but that was a smart dog!” 


W illing to L et I t Drop, 


f A tlanta C onstitution.] 
An old negro in Albany was brought up 
on a charge of stealing and tried in the Su­ 
perior Court during Judge Wright’s time. 
The case was presented to the court by a 
prominent young lawyer, the!solicitor, and 
the old negro was ordered to stand up. 
"Have you a lawyer?” asked the court. 
“ Naw. i>ah ” 
“ Are yon able to employ one?” 
"Naw. sah.” 
"Do you want a lawyer to defend your 
case. ” 
Not partickler, sah.” 
“Well, what do you propose to do about 
the case?” 
“ We—ll—ll,” with a yawn, as if wearied 
of the thing. “I'm willin’to drap de case, 
s’fur as I’m consarned.” 


M ean, B ut True. 
i Chatter. J 
The boys at a certain college not far from 
New York have got what they call a “fear­ 
ful clown on Prof. X.” Consequently they 
make his life a howling failure. He was 
woke up at I in the morning the other clay 
by a violent ringing at bis bell. Drawing 
on his dressing-gowu. ha threw un his win­ 
dow and inquired what was the matter. 
"Burglars are around, and we wanted to 
tell you that one of your windows is open.” 
"Which one?” he asked, anxiously, 
"The one you have got your head stuck 
out of,” replied the students in chorus. 


STAGE REALISE 


The Actors Enjoy It Rather 


Less Than the Audience. 


A Chilly Hath and its Aftermath of 


Rnbhiig and Hit lemonades. 


Adventures of the 
Jockey in “The 


County Fair"—An Acrobat's Feats. 


The M aligning M other-in-L aw . 
I Fuck.I 
Mrs. Van Bibb-AMiat is the matter with 
my husband, doctor? 
Dr. Schmerz—Well. he has symptoms of 
mania a potu. in addition to acute cephalgia 
and nasal byperaentia. 
Mrs, Van Bibb-Oh. dear! W hat do you 
suppose caused it? 
Dr, fechmerz— I think it is due to excessive 
cerevisiac and caudagallic absorption. 
Mrs. Van Bibb—Poor, dear fellow! And 
motlier said there was nothing the matter 
with him, except that be had been drinking 
too much. I shall never forgive her. 


A N atu ral Conclusion. 
tPhilsdelphla Pres*.] 
Prosecuting attorney (bolding up an un­ 
certain looking object before the jury)—Gen­ 
tlemen. my client was struck over the head 
with this bit of sheet iron by the foreman 
of the composing room. 
Opposing lawyer (after a hurried consul­ 
tation with his client)—Your honor, the 
gentleman opposing mo is in error; that is 
not sheet iron. 
Judge what is it, then? 
O D p ositioa-lt is the office towel. 


H is View of It. 
'['erie Haute Express.] 
Mrs. Wickwire—You know very well that 
your cigar bill for one day amounts to more 
than all my incidental expenses for a week. 
Mr. Wickwire—Yes; that's just a woman’s 
luck. I wish I could get along as cheaply as 
you can 


Q uits. 
'New York Sun.] 
Mrs. Tattle—I blame my husband for re­ 
membering only one-halt what I say to him. 
Mrs. Terwiiliger—W’elT.’ 
Mrs. Tattle—He blames me for saying 
twice as much to bim as I should. 


He H ad No W ords. 
[Chicago Tribune.) 
Foreign prince-M y dear atees, I haf no 
words to tell yon how mooch I lofe— 
American heiress—Put it in flgures, then, 
: my dear prince. Put it iu figures. How 
would §10,000 a year do? 


Realism . 
[Society.- 
H arriet-L et’s d ay cleaning house, will 
j you.Henry? 
Henry—All right: you pound your fingers 
with the tack hammer and I’ll upset the 
, stove pine and salz dammit. 


Garconiana. 
f Society.] 
I 
Guest—Garcon, this apron is moist. 
Garcon—Yes. I wept over it this morning 
when I thought how small your pour boire 
for breakfast was. 


[New York World,] 
The tank drama generated the realistic 
craze, and the first to attain success in this 
country was the "Dark Hecret.” The au­ 
thor manages to drop his leading lady, lead­ 
ing man and light comedy gentleman over­ 
board. but the bulk of the aquatic wark is 
dole by the woman, who goes through an 
experience as near to absolute drowning as 
it is possible to make it. Miss Edna Carey 
played this part several hundred times and 
escaped without accident. 
Here is her 
story told by herself: 
"In the early days of the transpontine 
melodrama the culminating thrill of tho 
peformance was invariably produced bv 
that scene wherein the villain, after throw­ 
ing away his customary cigarette and roll­ 
ing up the sleeve of his regulation black 
velvet jacket, proceeded to hurl the shriek­ 
ing heroine into the roaring sea or the rag- 
ing river. 
After personating the heavy 
man’s victim in near a score of these plays, 
I became quite familiar with the modus 
operandi of this startling effect. It was 
crude in the extreme. 
"The frowning cliff from which the hero­ 
ine was thrown was never more than six 
feet high, the watery depths into which she 
descended commonly consisted of three 
rows of very stiff profile waves, and when 
she struck the surface, or to speak in a 
more technical manner, landed upon the 
mattress placed behind the first line of bil­ 
lows, the thud could be heard to the utter­ 
most parts of the gallery. 
"The splash was represented by a small 
handful of salt thrown through a trap by a 
super beneath the stage, while her drown­ 
ing gasps were produced with th e aid of a 
handkerchief thrust half-way down her 
throat 
But the introduction of the stage- 
tank has changed all this. and the dramatic 
drowning scene as done today is a triumph 
of exciting realism. The ‘Dark Secret’ was 
the first Dlay to present the spectacle of a 
woman struggling and finally sinking in a 
river of real water and for two seasons I 
was that woman. 
"The experience was the most uniaue 
that I have yet encountered in my theatri­ 
cal career, and there was an element of 
dancer in it which made it doubly exciting. 
After being cast overboard I swam some 20 
feet, sank aud remained under water for 
one entire minute, until the convenient 
hero dived and brought me to the surface. 
This is how I did it 
"Th# scene represented the Thames at 
Henley by moonlight. 
A flock of swans, 
kept in motion by the property man, who 
stood in the wings and practiced at short 
range with a putty-blower. swam along the 
opposite shore and made desperate efforts 
to eat the gutta uercha water lilies which 
floated upon the tide. 
“At each side of the tank men in rubber 
boots pri dared a current by working enor­ 
mous sweeps, and helped to turn about the 
steam launch and small boats as they sailed 
on and off the scene. Aly costume was as 
light and simple as it was possible to make 
it The dress was of flannel throughout, 
and about my waist I wore a canvas belt 
filled with shot, which aided me in sinking 
to the bottom of the tank when the time 
arrived for me to do so. 
"My shoes were of canvas, I wore no hat, 
and my hair was coiled in the tightest kind 
of a knot. 
"The action passes and at last the villain 
and I are left alone upon the stage. The 
villain as usual wants a compromising doc­ 
ument, which I as usual firmly refuse to 
give up. He calls me ’Gur-r-rh.” aad grinds 
bis teeth after the manner of ail heavy men. 
Then he begins to threaten me. aud the 
faces of the audience grow tense with in­ 
terest, 
"Looking off the scene I see the leading 
man climbing into a skiff preparatory to 
rescuiDg me, but the villain, who doesn’t 
know anything about the leading man. con­ 
tinues to threaten. He seizes my wrist and 
we make a rush to the footlights, followed 
by a dash up stage to the river bank. The 
orchestra begins a very piano harmony, and 
the swans scenting a disturbance disappear 
from view despite the property man and 
his putty-blower. 
"Up in the flies I catch a glimpse of the 
calcium man getting the range of the centre 
of the tank, which he invariably misses, 
and the next moment I am overboard. 
" I be water is three feet deep, and, turn­ 
ing on mv side, I support myself upon one 
arm while I wildly heat about with the 
other, shrieking meanwhile. 
The villain 
leaves the stage, sits down on the edge of 
the tank and makes faces at me expressive 
of demoniacal triumph. Slowly I work my 
way out until I am directly over the little 
tank, which is sunk In the centre of the 
large one and gives an additional depth of 
six feet. I reach down, grasp a cross-bar 
and draw myself under water. 
“Seeing nothing, hearing nothing, I hold 
on like grim death and await the shock 
which I know is coming. 
"The leading man. who has dived from the 
boat above, shoots through the water and 
drives bis head into my shoulder with a 
force that knocks the final breath out of me 
and sends it. in bubbles to the surface. We 
come to the top and the shock of the ap­ 
plause. bursting suddenly noon my ears, 
nearly deafens me, while the blazing lights 
seem to blister mv eyes. 
The meu in the 
boat grab us bv the hair and hold us up m 
the calcium light. 
Picture. realistic rain­ 
storm which makes us still damper, aud 
slow curtain. 
"Ail dripping and clammy as I am I take 
my call and then Av to my dressing room, 
where IO minutes of rubbing by an expert 
lrom the Turkish bath, joined with a red- 
hot lemonade, restores my normal tempera­ 
ture and does away with the danger of tak­ 
ing cold. 
During the two seasons that I 
nightly look this rather elaborate plunge I 
encountered but two accidents. 
"The first occurred in Boston. The steam 
launch, which is off the stage during mv 
drowning scene, was put in the charge of 
an inexperienced man. In fooling with the 
machinery he pushed tho wrong lever and 
bore down upon me at full speed. 
"I sank, and the launch passed over me, 
the rapidly revolving screw inst graziig my 
head, but the audience imagined that it 
was simply an additional effect and ap­ 
plauded accordingly. 
"The see md mishap took place in Pitts­ 
burg. It was midwinter, and the stearn- 
pipes which are used to heat the water to a 
temperature of TO degrees were all out of 
order. The manager wanted to cut the 
pluuge out 
I decided to take it and did so, 
and when I reached the little tank I was 
seized with a cramp and sank. There was 
a wait of half an hour befoPB the curtain 
rose again, and the physicians who were 
called in told me that at one time they had 
nearly given me up. The following night I 
wore three life preservers and could not 
sink.” 
Charles J. Jackson, who nightly tempts 
Providence by riding the winning horse in 
the "County Fair” race scene, has thus far 
met with nothing more 
serious than a 
sprained knee. He tells of the sensations 
attending his task: 
Although Mr. Burgess took every possible 
precaution against accidents when ne con­ 
structed 
the 
machine upon which the 
“County Fair” horses race, it has already 
occasioned three, one 
of which nearly 
resulted fatally. The first occurred in Phil- 
adelphia, where I, the horse that I was 
riding, and that section of the machine 
upon which be was running, went through 
the stage, and fell lo feet into the cellar. 
The shaking up was a severe one, nut 
neither the horse nor I was injured. 
“In the second accident my leg was caught 
between my horse and Hie trace which 
held him upon his treadmill, almost snap­ 
ping the tendons, and in the third one of 
the two jockeys that ride against me went 
off of his mount aud broke lour ribs. These 
mishaps, in connection with the fact that 
no accident insurance company will give 
me a policy at less man ruinous rates, in­ 
duce me to believe that my chances for 
ending up in a hospital or some home for 
permanently damaged actors are excellent. 
"The machine upon which the race is run 
is very simple in its construction. It con­ 
sists of three treadmills, placed side by side 
and moi mg in separate gr oves across the 
stage. A horse, held rn position bv steel 
traces anchored to the flooring, is placed 
upon each mill. These mills are drawn 
backward and forward by wires winch run 
around windlasses on both sides of the 
stage, an arrangement by which the posi­ 
tions of the horses during and at the close 
of the race are regulated. During the first 
part of the last act the race track is masked 
from view by a drop, and Long before the 
time arrives two of the horses, with their 
riders mounted, are in position on the tread­ 
mills. 
“In the scene just. preceding the race mv 
horse is hitched to a wagon and after Aunt 
Abbv and the rest of the family have 
climbed in I drive him on. 
My ockev 
costume is covered bv an old linen duster. 
The moment that the horse comes off the 
stage on the opposite sidejfce is taken off 
the shafts, his racing saddle and bridle are 
rapidly put on and I, in full racing regalia. 


lead him back to Aunt Abby. After a few 
speeches the warning bell rings and I and 
the horse get to the back of the drop iu 
double-quick time. 
• Our place Is on the centre treadmill, and 
in a moment the traces are fastened, and I 
am on my racer’s back. The horses know 
what is coming, and stand trembling with 
nervousness. Our whips are raised iii the air, 
and at the moment when the lights go out 
we commence to ply them as vigorously as 
we can. For a few seconds we plunge and 
rear in absolate darkness; then up goes the 
screening drop, and a calcium light plays 
full upon us. 
“My horse is going at a rate which would 
carry him oyer 30 miles of country in an 
hour, but held back by the strong traces he 
does not advance aa inch, although the 
tround 
literally flies beneath his .feet, 
.ooknig down I see eight trampling hoofs, 
and should I fall among them they would 
not loave enough of me to form a subject 
for an anatomical lecture. 
"The men at the windlasses are slewly 
drawing me ahead, and abave the terrible 
din of the treadmills I am just able to hear 
the applause of the audience. The fence of 
wooden Pickets which revolves beside us 
runs faster and faster. Each picket is of 
wood, and should one of them break from 
its fastenings it would go through us as if 
we were paper. I once saw oue snap at 
rehearsal, and the way the splinters flew 
was disheartening, to say the least of it. My 
lead is increased by a length, and a man in 
the winge hitches the profile judges’ stand 
on to the revolving panorama and it shoots 
across the stage, just grazing the inside 
rider. 
“Out go the lights again, down comes the 
drop, the excited horses gradually slow up, 
and I have escaped one more chance of go­ 
ing to the aforesaid hospital or the before 
mentioned actors’ home.” 
Eugene Adamson, a young actor of re­ 
pute of the DODUlar-price circuits and an oc­ 
casional entertainer at the variety theatres, 
describes his work as follow s: 
“Realism on the variety stage is as yet in 
its infancy, possibly because there is but 
one class of performers who would derive 
any profit from its advancement. 
The 
acrobatic comedian, technically known as 
‘the knockabout,’ in his search for constant 
novelty, gradually 
introduced 
realistic 
effects into his specialty. 
“They partook of the strange and start 
ling, and were constantly elaborated. As 
the sole object of the ’knockabout’ team is 
to cause each other an unlimited quantity 
of apparent physical injury, It can be seen 
that these effects consisted principally of 
novel methods of personal attack. In tho 
early days of the vaudeville one artist 
knocked the other down with the flat of his 
hand, then somebody introduced the stuffed 
club, and today the knockabout' gentlemen 
swat each other with axes. 
"The most realistic and novel aet that the 
variety stage ever saw was devised and per­ 
formed for one night only in Butte City, 
Mon., by ray partner and myself. We were 
billed in those days as The Two Sham 
rocks, Acrobatic Phenomenons and Em­ 
perors of Irish Comedy,’ but wo didn’t de 
serve it. Our old specialty being pretty 
well played out, we had written a new one, 
which we carefully rehearsed for two 
weeks before its initial production in Butte 
City. 
“The theatre was packed that night, and 
the ‘Two Shamrocks’ received a warm wel­ 
come when they entered, attired as the con­ 
ventional Irish team. Of course. Billy, my 
partner, was very tall and thin, wore black 
whiskers and an old-fashioned high hat. 
while I was short, with long red hair and 
whiskers, and a coat of the loudest check. 
Our opening verse was a gem : 
If e'er In the world you have travelled about, 
Then maybe to Ireland you’ve wont. 
And there you have seen, on that Island so green, 
This type of tile true Irish gent. 
“Dance, followed by vigorous shaking of 
the chestnut tree. Finally the knock#1 out 
work began. In a window at the back of 
the scene we bad fixe# two panes of real 
flass instead of tho regulation blue paper. 
he first thing Billy did was to pick me up 
and slam me through those panes. That 
Messrs. Arthur and Lacy lay claim to this 
effect I am well aware, but Billy and I did 
it tor the first time In Butte City that night, 
and the way it caught on was a caution 
From that moment we owned ’em. 
"After thrashing each other nil over the 
stage 
with the familiar crook-handled 
canes, we came down front and agreed to 
fight a duel. We used horse-pistols, firing 
point blank at IO paces. Down I went, and 
Billy, producing a small grocery scoop, bent 
over me and opened a small lid in my chest. 
After ladling out t^veral scoopfuls of buck­ 
shot, be produced an alarm clock and felt 
my pulse. I was pronounced cured, and 
arose. 
“The duel was continued with hatchets. 
I sunk mine in the nine board concealed in 
his back and he deftly shaved off one side 
of my whiskers. Then the crowning effect 
arrived. As I said before, my wig was long 
and red. Billy lit a match and fired it, amid 
roars of laughter. There was a tniscalcuia 
tion somewhere, and in a minute my own 
hair was afire, which wasn't intended. With 
great presence of mind Billy seized a chem­ 
ical fire extinguisher and began to Play it on 
my head, but it was t o late to save me. 
The audience thought the extinguisher was 
part of the act and simply skrieked. For 
the next two weeks I looked like an accident 
ward out for a walk, and as far as realism 
goes I’ve had onough of it.” 


H E R E X C U SE. 


She was a L ittle L ate, b u t She Told 
th e T eacher E x ac tly W hy. 
(New York IV eekly.] 
School teacher (who lives at a hotel)— 
Miss, you are live minutes late this morn­ 
ing, and you were two minutes late yester­ 
day. Now there is no excuse for such tardi­ 
ness, no excuse at all. 
l’unil—Please, ma’am, the alarm clock 
stopped last night, and it was so dark aud 
foggy this morning that the girl did not 
wake up until late, and then, in trying to 
get to the kitchen window in the dark, sh# 
upset some water on the kindling wood; it 
was the water the mackerel was soaking in, 
and it was on a chair, and the wood was 
under it. and then because the wood was 
wet (be fire wouldn’t burn, atfd the other 
wood we ordered the day before hadn’t come, 
and the neighbor in the next fiat hadn’t any 
either, aud the girl had to go to the store 
for some. and she was a good while getting 
there, and then the storekeeper told her she 
needn't bring it, 'cause he would send it 
right around before she got back, aud c ause 
•be didn’t know him she believed him, and 
when she got back the wood wasn’t there, 
and it was a long time before it came 
and 
then 
it 
was all wet 
from the 
log and rain, ’cause he didn’t cover it 
up, and when we tried to start the fire 
again it wouldn’t burn any better than 
the 
first 
time, 
and 
then 
mammy 
hurried down to our kind neighbor in the 
next fiat to get the uso of her stove, but 
they were getting their breaklist and we 
could only use one hole at a time, and our 
kettles aud pans wouldn’t fit their stove, 
and we had to wait till some of theirs was 
cleaned, and then mamma tried to cook 
some oatmeal so I could hurry and get to 
school, and then the baker didn’t come, and 
the girl had to go out for bread while 
I 
dressed 
Bally 
and 
Johnny 
and 
Mamie. 
and 
tnen 
tho 
baby 
woke 
and 
began 
to 
cry 
hard 
ai 
if 
he was hurt, and mamma hurried up stairs 
to see what was the m atv r, and, while she 
was finding out. the oatmeal burned, aud 
we had to wait until the kettle could be 
cleaned and some more cooked, and when 
that was done I hurried and ate a little so I 
wouldn’t be late to school, and I had list time 
to get here. but Johnny got the nose bleed 
awful, and I had to wait until mamma 
could get through with him and wash her 
hands so she could write me an excuse for 
bein’ late yesterday. 


T hreads of T hought. 
[Louise Snow in Ctica Observer.] 
Life is too short to spare even the stormy 
days. 
The true birds of the air always fly with 
their own wings. 
A shadow is always darker and larger 
than the figure that makes it. 
Flattery is but the condoling of our 
failures rather than a true estimate of our 
merits, 
In accordance with the ancient proverb, 
be who would accumulate must spend also. 
We might take lessons from childhood in 
that enviable art of being easily made 
happy, 
lf it be true that truth is stranger than 
ficti a.” how exceedingly queer it must be 
sometimes. 
Force may compel compliance for the 
time being, but gentleness aud affection en­ 
dure and reign continually. 
The one deserving the greatest com­ 
mendation is that on# whose thoughts and 
endeavors are given to othess. 
One who has wronged another with mal­ 
ice prepense seems to find It difficult ever 
to show him a due regard again. 


Badly Stuck. 
[Burlington Free Press.] 
Horrified husband, at ball, to his wife. 
who has just come down from the dancing 
room—For heaven’s sake, Matilda, slip up 
stairs agaiu, as quick as you can, and get 
your shawl on! 
Wife, all in a flutter—Why! what is the 
matter. George? 
Horrified husband—You have out on your 
low-necked dress and forgotten to take that 
porous plaster off your back! 


An A ntiquarian, 
[Racket.] 
Florence—I can’t understand Tom’s fond­ 
ness for widows. 
Ethel—Tom always was more or less of a 
relict hunter, you know. 


IN THE HAREM. 


Mysteries in Turkish Houses 
Behind the VeiL 


W tmei Wlust Favorite Pastime is the 


Bath— A Vivid Picture. 


Their Embroidery, Their Gossip, Their 


Jealousies and Their Husbands. 


abe H ad ’Em. 
[New York Sun.] 
"W hat were your hasband’s last words?” 
“He hadn’t any,” sobbed the widow, "I 
was with him." 


[Olive Harper in Pittsburg Bulletin.] 
People in general have an idea that Turk­ 
ish women absolutely do nothing that Is 
either useful or ornamental aside from the 
decoration of their own person?, but that is 
not altogether true, as my residence of over 
a year in their country taught me. for they 
are really dextrous with the needle and do 
work which is as fine as that done by the 
sisters in the convents, or that of the wives 
of the feudal noblemen of olden times. 
The favorite pastime of the Turkish 
women is the bath, which brines together 
the wives and slaves of all the well-to-do 
Turks, and it is like a picnic of school chil­ 
dren. 
These wives, most of them very young 
some, indeed, not over J 2 aud 14 years old— 
take their lunch along, and they eat and 
steam, plunge and splash, and blay pranks 
upon each other in the wildest glee the 
whole day long. 
No fear of an angry husband haunts their 
minds, for they are not expected to do any 
thing, and their husbands very rarely enter 
the harems before 6 o’clock. By this time 
they are all back, rosy and sweet from their 
bath. 
At the baths there is often an old woman 
who has the faculty of relating stories, and 
she is eagerly listened to by the grown-up 
children; and the stories are generally of 
the “Arabian Nights” order, full of genii, 
beautiful ladies and charming youths, and 
jealous husbands. 
Many a lesson is given 
as to how to outwit the most jealous of men 
through these stories—a lesson they are 
neither slow to learn nor practice. 
The way they are watched and confined 
always made me think of the woman who 
cautioned her innocent children not to phi 
blue beans in their noses whilo she was out. 
The magic lantern euler tam monte amuse 
these ignorant caged buda Dancing girls, 
singing and playing the lute, playing with 
the babies and occasionally quarrelling 
with each other take up some of their tim e; 
a weekly tour of the bazaars, and once 
in 
a 
while 
a 
visit 
to 
the 
harem 
ot 
some 
other 
Turk 
still 
leave 
much 
time 
on 
their 
hands 
that 
the rare calls of their husbands, the eating 
of sweetmeats or smoking of cigarettes can­ 
not fill, and so they give their poor little 
minds to fancy work. They very seldom 
learn bow to read, or perhaps books would 
help them through, and they never make 
their own clothes, though they do some­ 
times decorate 
them 
elaborately after 
others have made them. 
they have frames made on which their 
embroidery is worked, aud on velvet, satin, 
or that beautiful and durable Broussa gauze 
they embroider with exquisite fineness and 
taste. The most of their embroidery is done 
in durable and admirably-Arranged colors, 
in subdued tones, whioh seem to me rem ark­ 
able in women who are so fond of brilliant 
primary colors aad ill-assorted contrasts. 
They have no patterns, but work out grace­ 
ful and beautiful fantasies, and all done 
with the most extreme care and fineness, 
requiring patience and extra good eyesight. 
They work in gold and silver threads to a 
great extent, and they make cushions for 
their divans, which are stiff with the finest 
of gold and silver needlework. Their jack­ 
ets are worked so thickly over with gold aud 
silver arabesques and other patterns that 
they are almost as stiff as our corsets. 
Their slippers are ornamented as well 
with gold and silver embroidery over vel­ 
vet or satin, and seed pearls and tine coral 
and turquoise I ends are lavishly used with 
beautiful effect They also work gold bor- 
ders to their bathing wraps. This is done 
in outline work in chain-stitch. The little 
Broussa neckties are worked in the same 
manner, only that the tourah, or national 
coat of arms, is always placed at tho end 
with a verse from the Koran worked in 
gold thread at the bottom. 
They make a very beautiful and durable 
lace out of silk thread, which resembles no 
lace I ever saw. The mesh is thick, but not 
heavy, and different flowers are frequently 
made in relief upon it. I have seen a piece 
of this lace three yards in length and a 
quarter of a yard deep. On it rau a rose 
branch, every 
leaf, 
bud 
and 
dower 
being made separate, and 
laid in re­ 
lict upon 
it, 
joined 
firmly 
and ’yet 
loose. The roses were perfect fac similes 
of roses with perhaps a hundred petals, 
Another woman bad made in this lace work 
a little garden about 15 inches square. 
There were the little trees about three 
indies high. flowers of different kinds and 
two or three birds, all made of this lace and 
set in relief, tiny wires being run through 
the stems of the flowers and trunks of the 
trees to keep them upright. 
The soft and durable crane undershirts. 
or pemhazars. as they are called, all have, 
around tile bottom, on the bottoms of the 
long, loose sleeves, and around the neck, 
an edging of the finest work I ever saw, 
and which renders the edge Indestructible. 
These garment# are left unfinished when 
manufactured for each to finish according 
to her own taste. 
The Turkish women wear no other under 
garments, and the jacket sleeves only reach 
the elbow, so that these flow loose below 
like undersleeves. They are delicately soft 
and semi-transparent. 
The teridiees or out-door wraps look, as 
far as shape is concerned, about as graceful 
as a water-proof cloak: th ey are shaped like 
a big loose night-gown, with loose sleeves 
and a long flap hanging from the shoul­ 
ders to the heels. 
These are usually 
made of black alpaca or farmer’s satin, but 
you often see them of the most brill­ 
iant colored silk or satin. 
They are 
made without trimming for the most 
part, 
and 
are 
simply 
hemmed; 
but 
these 
ladies 
make 
narrow 
trimmings to go around the edges of the 
most exquisite daintiness in the shape of 
shells, diamond braids, aud many other in­ 
genious shapes out of the same material as 
the feridjees, and not over half an inch 
wide. I remember noticing one which had 
a trimming made of miniature pears and 
leaves, which was extremely pretty. An­ 
other resembled a flight of swallows done 
in dark blue satin. 
We might suppose that these women 
would take pleasure in making and em­ 
broidering their baby’s clothes as do other 
women ; hut as babies are simply swathed 
in endless rollers, like a mummy, until they 
are six months old, ornament is urine -es- 
sary. At the end of six mouths boy babies 
are put into pantaloons and girls into loose 
trousers, both being usually made of large 
flowered chintz. 
About the only thine I ever noticed the 
Turkish women do for tkeir little children 
was to make toys for them, and they make 
the most grates me-looking dogs, lions, 
cows, rabbits, elephants, camels and doll 
babies out of rags for their amusement, 
They never nurse their babies for tear of 
spelling the shape of the bust. They are 
very poor mothers, as they are too ignorant 
themselves to understand their responsi­ 
bilities or lo teach their children. 
They 
alternately slap them or caress and indulge 
them just as their own humor happens to 
be good or bad. 
The little girls are taught how to sew and 
embroider, how to walk gracefully and 
recline in the most negligent manner upon 
the divans, how to play ny ear a little on a 
lute, and to sing their interminable love 
songs. 
Their songs are like “Barbara 
Allen,” "Lovely Young Caroline of Edin­ 
boro Town,” "The Brown Girl” or "Gypsy 
Dave” - all long and teilinga whole romance 
to a plaintive chant. 
I never learned to speak Turkish, but I 
got so that I could seize upon the meaning 
of these songs. Tne singer always puts all 
the life and sentiment she can into her 
music, and often sheds tears as she sings, as 
do her listeners, I have even seen oae or 
two of them faint away at the most pathetic 
part. This is a very common trait among 
Turkish women, and I have not yet been 
able to decide whether it is the result of a 
weak will or extreme sensibility, but they 
faint on every possible occasion. 
The Turkish women love music passion­ 
ately. and nearly all of them can play some 
instrument with taste and feeling, though 
almost always by ear. Their native music 
is always sad and plaintive, and often full 
of such a piercing sorrow that it is no 
wonder it brings tears. Tliev love flowers, 
too. and you rarely see one without a flower 
in lier hand when it is possible to get them. 
I an d they are fond of birds, and raise a groat 


I many themselves. Many of the Turkish 
I women show considerable talent in draw- 
! mg aud painting, though the poor tilings 
1 never have any chance to learn. 
They 
i simply "pickit uo.” 
As I iound the Turkish women—and I 
happened to have obtained, by a fortunate 
circumstance, a chance to know them in 
their homes accorded to very few foreign 
women, and to absolutely no foreign man— 
they are gentle, submissive, loving and 
with many natural gifta in addition to their 
beauty. If they were educated they would 
be the equal of any women in Europe. 
It does not seem to me that they are un­ 
happy in their peculiar marriage relations. 
They reminded me of a lot of irresDonsi- 
ble young girls in a boarding-school, and 
the only jealousy such as might be felt of 
the "teacher’s pet.” Instead of the poisoned 
and vindictive murder I supposed always 
ready to be inflicted upon each other, the 


worst they ever do is to pull each other’s 
balr occasionally or box each other's earn. 
I don’t think the Turkish women are 
really lazy or indolent, but for many rea­ 
sons they appear so 
The husband consid­ 
ers his wife as an irresponsible being, prone 
to mischief (and he is rarely mistaken), aud 
all he expects or requires of ber is to look 
pretty, be cheerful and pleasant when he Is 
near, and it would be a mark of disrespect 
for her to do anything in the way of work 
while he is present. Ro these women are 
early taught to Vie gracefully idle. 
Girls reach their majority at 0 and are 
frequently married a year later, though not 
usually until 15. By that time all the edu­ 
cation they get is acautred, 
Instead of 
beiag taught all the abstruse sciences, she 
is taught all the caressing words and gest­ 
ures possible to imagine—how to walk, sit. 
look and sneak so as to appear the most 
seductive in the eyes of the husband who 
gets her. 
No Turkish wife of the better class is 
ever expected to do any domestic labor 
whatever,nor to make any of the household 
linen, nor to make any garments for herself 
or member of the household, nor to sew any 
buttons o b. nor, above all, to make her 
husband’s shirts; therefore it can be seen 
at 
once that almost every source of 
domestic 
disagreement 
is 
done away 
with, and the Turkish husband never 
expects his wife to get on her knees and 
hunt for his collar button, nor scold her if 
the dinner is badly cooked; so that in many 
respects life in a harem is not so very bad 
after all and one-tenth of a good husband is 
better than the whole of a bad one. 
But the women can decorate, embroider 
and sew pearls and turquoises all over any­ 
thing they want to, and they do it as a labor 
of love with exquisite care and delicacy of 
taste and finish. 
Their own garments are such an odd 
incongruity—bare feet and legs, or socks 
and slippers, pantaloons of common gaudy 
chintz, a shalvar or skirt of which the 
breadths arc not sewn up, a great wad of a 
shawl tied about a waist guiltless of corsets. 
a acket covered with 
gold and pearl 
embroidery, jewels, necklaces of coral, 
pearl, diamonds aud other precious jewels, 
mingled 
with 
strings 
of 
common 
beads, earrings, rings and bracelets four 
inches wide, the brilliant sorvotch above 
their foreheads stuck full of gay flowers aad 
jewels, and over all the feridjee. with its 
shapeless folds, and the beauty-giving, re­ 
fining and mysterious veil or yashmak, 
which makes of a Turkish woman at once 
the most ravishing and ridiculous creature 
in the world. Beautiful in the face as an 
angel, ugly 
and# awkward, 
seen lrom 
behind, as a hippopotamus. 


TRAINING DAY. 


AN UNFINISHED FRAY. 


Two of Them Were Bloodthirsty Little 
Boys, but Their Pas Came Up and the 
Indians Still Live. 
[Tuck.] 
Tommy .landers (reading)—Creeping noise­ 
lessly to tne door of the wigwam the boy 
scout looked in. 
The four Indians were 
sleeping soandly. Drawing his six-shooter 
the intrepid youth took aim at the nearest 
savage. (To be continued in our next.) That 
settles it. fellers; we’ll never know the rest 
of it. ’cause by the time the aext number’s 
out we’ll probably be in Montanner some­ 
where!* 
Eddy Adkirs — Well, we can do those 
things ourselves, then, ’stead o’ reading 
about ’em. 
Willie Wabbles—I wish ’twasn’t so far; 
ain’t there any Indians any nearer th a i 
Montanner? 
Tommv danders—I’m glad o’ one thing— 
there’ll be plenty of snow on the ground 
when we get there; makes it a good deal 
easier to track ’em. 
Eddy Adktns - I wonder how much those 
broad-brimmed hats cost; we’ll each have 
to buy one of them, the first thing. 
Tommy Janders—Mebby we oan Borrow 
three of ’em ; we’ve only got a dollar’n’ a 
quarter between us, you know, and Willie 
ain’t got a cent. 
Willie Wabbles—Is it always as c-c-cojd as 
this wh-when you’re camping out? 
tom m y Janders (ignoring the question)— 
I’m always going to hit ’em right under the 
left ear ; that’s where Notch-Handie Nick 
always aimed. They jump right up, give a 
deetn-yell. and keel over 
Willie Wabbles—It look’• if it was going 
to De an awful d-d-dark night, don’t it? 
Tommy Janders—W hat’s the m atter with 
you, anyhow? Here we’r e . giving you a 
chance to go out on the plains with us, an’ 
be a reg’lar scout an’ have adventures, an’ 
you’re commencing to back out already! 
Eddy Adkins—Lots o’ fellers’d be glad to 
be iii his boots: we oughter left him nome! 
Willie W abbles-I w-w-wlsh I w-w-was 
h-h-ho-o-onie mow-w-w — woo-woo-boo-o-o-h- 
oo-oo! 


Wayfarer (down the road, to three inquir­ 
ing strangers)—Ya-as. I seen three boys 
settin1 ’long side the fence back there, be­ 
hind them boards. They looked like they 
was tryin’ ter camp out; guess they must be 
the ones you’re lookin’ for. 
Mr, JaDders (test.ng a bamboo cane, care­ 
lessly)—Thanks! 
Mr. Adkins (taking a leather strap from 
his pocket)—Much obliged! 
Mr. Wabbles (tucking up bis right sleeve) 
—Good evening, sir! 


Josh Billings* Philosophy. 
(New York Weekly.! 
The man who is strickly honest, and 
nothing over, haint got enny thing more 
tew brag on than a pair ov steelyards ba/. 
Some ov the meanest cusses I ever knu had 
got tew be so honest bi long praktiss that 
they could guess at a pound. 
If a man haint got grit enuff tu stand the 
temptashun ov a gin cook tail, how kan he 
fight a real diffikulty when he gits a chance? 
Awl plezzures are lawful that don’t end in 
making us feel sorry. 
The man who kan be proud in the pres­ 
ence or kings, humble when he communes 
with himself, sassy tu poverty, and polite 
tu truth, iz one of the boys. 
Natur duz awl her big and little jobs 
without making enny fuss; the earth goes 
around the sun, the moon changes, the 
eklipses quietly occur, and the pollywog, 
silently and taillessly. bekums a frog; but 
man bant even deliver a small-sixed 4th ov 
July orashun without knocking down a 
mountain or two. and tareing up three or 
four primeval forests by the bleeding rutes. 
Liberty iz a just mixture or freedum. re­ 
straint and protektion. 
Advice iz like kastor ile—eazy enuff to 
give, but dredful uneazy tew take, 
A good conscience iz a foretaste ov heaven. 
Thare iz few, if enny. more suggestive 
sights tow a philosopher than tew lean 
aginst the sldeov a wall and peruse a clean, 
phatt, and well disiolined baby, spread out 
on the floor, Hieing tew smash a hammer 
awl tew pieces with a looking-glass, 
Every man kan boast ov one admirer. 
If yu would be sucksessful in coreckting 
the iniquity ov the people, fire at their 
vices, not ar the people, The trow way tew 
abuze a drunkard iz tow brake hiz jug, 
Life iz a punktuated paraaraff: disseazes 
are the commas, sickness tho semicolons, 
and death the full stop. 
No man 1/ ritch who wants enny more 
than what he haz got. 
Don’t giv outward appearances awl the 
credit ; the spirit ov a handsum boot iz the 
little fut that iz in it 


Some Excuse, 
i New York Weekly.] 
Blinks—The paper says the Czar is a very 
illiterate mara 
Winks -Not up rn the classics, eh? 
Blinks—Worse. They say his letters are 
full of errors In orthography. 
W inks—But, my dear sir, just think. He 
has to spell iu Russian. 


A fter th e A ccident. 
[Terre Haute F.xpress.] 
Mrs. M oriarty—Oh. Moike, Moike, can t 
you spake to me? 
Mr. Monarity—It’s dead I am, darlint. 
I’m Kilt entirely. 
Mrs. Moriarity—And it’s right glad I am 
to hear you say that same. 


A H in t to th e U ninitiated. 
[Her Clk.] 
"I am not a business man. you see, and I 
should be glad if you would enlighten me 
as to what is meant by double entry?” 
"By double entry we mean two sets of 
books, one of which may be produced in 
court, if required, but not the other.” 


P ractically the Same. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Briggs—Sometimes I wish I could be a 
hermit, and not have to associate with my 
fellow-men. 
Braggs—You can get practically the same 
effect by eating onions. 


H is H e art was AU R ight. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Girl (weeping)—I’m sorry you have to go 
on the road again. It almost breaks my 
heart. 
Drummer—Don’t cry, Fanny. I’ll manage 
to pick ap another girl somewhere. 


Described to Peleg by fid 


Mott’s Old Settler. 


H« Cann Hear ta Beiig a Soldier Oleo, 
Bat He Escaped. 


Now, He Enlightens Peleg on the Mili­ 


tary, Whom the Ladies Love. 


Especially. 
[ Terra Haute Express J 
Wibble—W hat a 
sordid, 
unsatisfying 
thing it is for a man to devote his whole 
life to the mere pursuit of wealth. 
W abble-Especially if ho doesn’t get it 


No; Sh# is a G reat Success. 
[Hutchinson News.J 
Woman is no longer as experimesb 


[Ed’Mottfin New York Sun.] 
"Gran’poD, was you ever a soldier?” asked 
little Peleg of the old settler. 
"No. sonny.” replied Peleg’s grandfather, 
"I never done no sogerin’ ez I knows on, but 
I kim nigh to bein’ a soger wunst.” 
"Would you like to be a soger, sonny?” 
"You bet I would, grsn’pop!" said Peleg. 
"And that’s what I’m going to be. too. Wait 
till you see me on a skittish horse, with 
gold tassels jingling on my shoulders, aud a 
red sash tied around me. and a cocked hat 
with a feather In it longer than oar old 
rooster’s tail! 
"I’ll have My picture took, with my horse 
rearing up on his hind feet, ana his nose up 
in the air, and me pointing my sword up 
toward the sky. Why do soldier horses 
always stand up on their hind feet, with 
their heads un so high, like we always see 
’em in pictures, gran’pop?” 
"That’s so they kin sniff the battle from 
afar off ail the quicker, Bonny, an’ give the 
men f a t’s ridin’ ’em a chance to go off in 
t’other direction ’fore ifs too late,” replied 
the Old Settler. "But yer wrong. Peleg. in 
tbinkm ’ th ’t them fellers on hossback is 
sogers. 
"They bain’t sogers. 
"Tbey’m giner’ls an’ colonels an’ majors. 
Sogers don’t he! to ride hossback, a riskin’ 
their lives by bein’ throwd off or run away 
with. Sogers walks, an’ don’t hey nuthin’ 
to do but carry a 20-poun’ gun with a nice 
shinin’ bac on ut stuck in it, an’ with only a 
few blankets 
au’ 
kittles an’ tin cups 
strapped to their backs to keep ’em bal­ 
anced good, so’s they kin travel easier. 
"Them chaps on hossback has to sleet) 
nights in hot tents, w’le the soger can 
march up an’ down in front o f’em all night, 
gittin’ the fresh air an’ seeing’ the stars 
shine, an' hearin’ the owls sing. an’ inj’ym 
natur’ from the ground up. Ifs the Giner ls 
an’ the Colonels an’ the Majors th ’t rides 
hossback, Peleg, not the soger.” 
"An’ speakin’ o’ sogers, sonny, ’minds me 
o’ the time I were a boy In Nugar bwamo, 
an* o’ the company O’sogers th ’t usety make 
freedom shriek in that deeatrlc’. It were 
called the Never Sleepin’ Sentinels and 
Powder Burnin’ bons o’ Liberty. I ’member 
the fust giuer’l trainin’ day tb’t them 
Powder Burnin’ Sons turned out—school let 
out ler that day, the sawmill shut down, the 
tau’ry quit work, an’ the store put up its 
abetters. 
Th’ wa’n’t an’ eddycatioual, industr’al, or 
commercial institootiou iu the hulideestrio’ 
open ’ceDt tavern. Hannibal Tidfit were 
the gin’r’l, an’ they had a colonel, an’ a 
major, an’ a leftenant-colonel, an’ a caD’n, 
an a fust and secon’ leftenant. an’ a Sargent, 
an’ a corp’]. The sogers was my pop. Libby 
Conkr’ghf s pop, JoeHosslip, au’Pete Snttiey, 
Toby Grindie played the fife, an’ blmon 
FU kina the drum. 
"By rights, Peleg, my pop ofter ben the 
Giner’l.xause he had a big cocked hat an’ a 
shad-belly coat with big brass buttons on it, 
an’ a sword. Them regimentals bad been 
handed down iu the family by somebody or 
otbev th ’t fit In the Injui wars. But pop 
didn’t git to be Giner’l, an’ so he ’listed ez a 
silver, purpose to let folks know, b’aosh, 
th ’t he bad the m akin’s of a Giner’T, an’ 
ca’c’lated to wear ’em. 
“The rest o’ the como’ny mowt ha’ ben 
Never bleepin’ Sentinels, but w’en tne fife 
an’ the drum struck up on that great day in 
Sugar Swamp, my pop were the only Pow­ 
der burnin’ Son o’ Liberty ’mongst ’em, for 
not another soger or Omer’I or anything 
else had a gun. To see my pop march in’ in 
the ranks, wearin’ his cocked hat an’ 
feather, au’ his reg’iar regimental coat an’ 
brass buttons, with his ancistor’s sword 
strapped ’round him, an’ his gun on his 
shoulder. I tell ye. Peleg, it were a sight 
th ’t filled me so full o’ the spirit o’ Bunker 
Hill th ’t I riz up on the fence and hollered: 
" ‘Make way far liberty an’ my old pop!’ 
" ‘That’s tho ticket. Stle,’ hollered pop. 
‘Let ’em shriek, b’gosh Tmighty, giner’l or 
no giner’l.’ 
"Giner’l Hannibal Tidfit was ridin’ on 
hossback, with no sword but a corn cutter, 
an’wearin’ a coonskin cap. He didn t her 
a brass button nowhar about him, an’ my 
pop were fist a w alkin’ soler an’ rigged out 
like a giner’l. The colonel was a-hossback. 
too, an’so was all on ’em clean down to tho 
corp’l, who carried a big brass hoss pistol 
an’ wore a w’lte hat with a squir’l’s tail in it 
an’ a red woostid compter tied around his 
waist. 
. . 
"The arms o the sojers, ’sides my pop s 
gun an’ sword, was an eel spear, carried by 
Lippy Conkright’s pop, a brush hook shoul­ 
dered by Joe Hosslip and a two-tined pitch­ 
fork w’ich Pete Sniffiey handled. Pete’s 
pop had been a secret lodge man o’ some 
kind down in Jersey,au’ ’mongst his belong­ 
ing Pete had iound a w’ite apron with a lot 
o’ plasterin' tools pictured on it, Tong with 
a Dig wide-open eye. 
" T h at wide-open t ye’ll fit the Noter 
Steepin’ Sentinels amazin,” says Pete. 
"A n\s° he tied the apron on hisself, an’ 
nex’ to my pop had the takin est uniiorm O’ 
the hull comp’ny, 
“It were a cheerin’ sight to see che Never 
Sleeping Sentinels an’ Powder Buruin’ Sons 
o’ Liberty make their lust start at trainin’, 
G inerTlldflt slung up his sword arm with 
the corn cutter in it, and hollered: 
“ ‘For-r-o-e-e-d—motch!’ 
“The sogers started forrid, but the Giner’l 
hollered: 
" ’Halt there, gol ding ye!’ 
"The sogers halted, an’ the Giner’l tol’ ’em 
th ’t they wan’t to start till the order got 
down to ’em reg’lar. Then he hollered: 
For-r-e-e-e-d—motch!’ wunst more. 
The 
Colonel 
took 
it 
up, 
an’ 
the 
Major 
took it up aa’ hollered it down to toe 
Leftenant-Colonel. Lippy Conkright’s pop 
an’ dee Hosslip thort the order were reg’lar 
enough by this time, an’ begun to march, 
Giner’l Tidfit yelled to ’em to halt an’ fall 
back or he’d hey ’em court-martialled fer 
goin’ agin the rules o’ war. Then be started 
the order all over ag’n, an’ it went to the 
Colonel, an’ on to the Major, and from him 
to the Leftenant-Colonel. an’ from him to 
the Captain, who relied it to the Fust Lef­ 
tenant, an’ tho Fust Leftenant passed it to 
tho Sargent. Then my pop an* Toby Grin­ 
die, the fifer, got it in their heads th’t the 
time was to hand fer moviu’. Toby struck 
up a tune, an’ him an’ pop begun to march. 
"They was halted by the Giner’i. who 
said he had half a notion to berry my pop’s 
gun an’ shoot both him an’ Toby with it fer 
rnatiny In tfye camp. Then he started the 
order to iornd march ag’in. It got all down 
along, the line to the Corp” this time, an’ 
then it were res’lar fer the seaers to march, 
but not a consarned Boger moved. 
“The rules o' war had got ’em ail mixed 
up. The nex’ time the order kim down the 
line from the Giner’l to the Corp’l things 
was straightened out. an’ away the Never 
Sloepin’ Sentinels w ent The fifesqueaked, 
the drum rattled’ an’ the people hollered. I 
can’t begin to tell ye, Peleg, the steps an’ 
the twlstm ’s them segers was put through. 
The sashay’d, they crossed over an’ back, 
they swung their corners, they allymanded 
left an’ they allvqiended right. ’Bout all 
th ’t the Giner’l an’ the rest of 'em on hoss­ 
back had to do was to keep their horses 
from gittin* in the way o’ Joe Hosslip’s 
brush nook. an’ Lippy Conkright’s pop’s eel 
Spear an’ Pete Snimey’spitchlork, fer either 
one or t'other of ’em was alius a-bringin’ up 
the rear on the double quick, an’ a slingin’ 
their weapons around permiscus. 
"Arter it were all oyer the comp’ny were 
halted in front o’ the tavern an’ GirierT 
Tidfit perceeded to give ’em a partin’ drill. 
W en he hollered out to ’em to ground arms, 
my pop let his run come dowe pooty heavy, 
an’ she went oft with a bang that shook the 
tavern winders. Giner’l Tidtit’s hoss hadn’t 
keerd much for the Never Sleepia’ Sen­ 
tinels. but w’eu it kim to the 
Powder 
Burnin’ Sons’ part O’ the sogerin’, he per- 
tested. 
“ W’en the gun went oft he give an all 
pervadin’ snert. an sprung ten foot in tne 
air. The gmer’l quit the saddle in a hurry. 
He went up a piece an’ then kim down in a 
curve head fast. 
“He plunked sonar’ inter the head o’ 
Simon Bilking’ drum, an’ went 
clean 
through it. 
He got up with the drum 
hangin’ to him. an’ nis head shoved inter it 
clean to the shoulders. The drum wouldn’t 


yanked, an’ by an’ by pulled the giner’l 
out. Toby Grindie bad a happy idee jist 
then, an’ struck up on the fife. ‘See the con­ 
querin’ Hero cornea.' jist ez the giuer’l come 
out o’ the drum. But th' wa'n’t uo uset. 
The ginerl’s idees o’ the rules o’ war was all 
UDSot, an he r n up and hollered: 
" Break ranks! Or ITI pitch in an* break 
ev’ry Powder Burnin’ Son o’ Liberty’s head!’ 
"The ranks was broke to wunst. The 
Never Sleepin* Sentinels struck a bee line 
for the tavern, an’ in less’n an hoar Free­ 
dom were shriekin’ ez if she’d bust her 
lungs!” 
__ ______ ________ 


The Cost of Tying Shoestrings. 
[Detroit Tribune.] 
One of the managers of a big Eastern 
Knitting mill has made a calculation that 
tho shoestrings of a working girl will come 
untied, ou the average, three times per 
diem, and that a girl will lose about 50 sec­ 
onds every time she stoops to retie them. 
Most of the employes have two feet, so this 


entails a loss of 300 seconds every lay for 
each girl. There are about 400 girls em­ 
ployed in the factory, and therefore th* 
gentleman finds that 43.H00.000 seconds 
are wasted in the coarse of a year, which 
time, at the avenage rate of wages, is worth 
$948.17-Vfa. Orders have accordingly been 
issued that girls must wear only buttoned 
shoes or Congress gaiters, under penalty ot 
discharge. 
_ 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


First Person. 
[Philadelphia Pre**.] 
The lover it sn egotist. 
One thing alone Mkt he, 
And that I* not‘-Love I the maid,“ 
But “Doe* the meld love me?” 


Defeat. 
(Sands Enos In Chicago Current,] 
Conquered at UH, aha in his anna Hood twined. 
And in her eyea be read oonfesalon true 
That all her mn ny victories combined 
Less tweet were to her than her Waterloo!, 


From Three Standpoints. 
[Washington Poet.I 
The heart’* a Mnetuary wbert repo*** 
An image whtoh the lover ne’er d lac lo ie*. 


The heart'* a dainty cabinet, alaok. 
For odd! and end* of enpld’* bric-a-brac. 


Til* heart’* an engine with methodic thud- 
A very useful thing for pumping blood. 


Pearls. 
[London World.j 
For you and me the future lies asleep, 
Beyond a dream-Uke mist of joy and woe; 
A hidden harvest we may nevar reap, 
A silent story we may never know. 
A fair existence that may never be 
For yon and me. 


The present mock* us with a hop* that die#, 
With joy untasted, happiness unknown; 
In our dear past to sweet, so slender, bee 
A little loveiand that it all our own. 
And only there, dear haart, ann love bt free 
For you and me. 


He Doesn’t Care Now. 
[Chatter,! 
About a year or so ago. 
When I was young aud quite conceited, 
I chanced to meet the prettiest girl, 
I thought, my eyes had ever greeted. 
I loved her, or I. thought I did, 
Yet found my true love had miscarried; 
For when I Mked her heart and hand, 
She said she was already married.' 


This was a year or eo ago, 
When I was young and sentimental, 
My heart was nearly broken then; 
Now I doiVt care a continental. 


Forgive. 
[Jennie Porter Arnold In Arkansaw Traveler.] 
Life is too ehort, dear friend, for unkind feeling, 
Too short for harsh reproach or bitter tone, 
We two should speak but gentle words alone; 
For lf I wronged you. dear, here let me kneeling 
Low at your aide—In penitence appealing— 
Beek pardon for a fault I had not known 
Save that my love for you bo strong had grown, 
It passed the bounds of reason’s wise concealing. 
Dear friend, by all oar past of untold gladness, 
By every tender word and fond oaresa, 
Whloh filled our live* with such sweet happiness*, 
Forget, forgive that one brief hour of madness! 
Then may yon know the highest Joy of living— 
The God-llk* peace—the sweetness of forgiving! 


Alone. 
[EUa.Higginson in West Shore.] 
It is a bitter tinny to be alone— 
To be alone forever, day and night, 
With eyes that have not slept to watch the light 
Of dawn steal in; to hear the lonely moan 
Of waves you love, and dread their monotone; 
To feel that loved one* are so near you might 
Reach out and touch them—yet to shrink in fright 
And err “Oh, God! I am alone—alone.” 


How many watchers through the weary night 
Feel dragging moments throb themselves away! 
How many sleepless eyes watch for th* light 
That ushers in another awful day! 
How many heart* and trembling, pale Ups moan 
‘‘Oh, God! It Is so hard to Uve alone!” 


L ove’s Logic. 
[Elizabeth Leigh in Drake's Magazine.] 
I am a woman, and I love you, yet 
I’m not a thing of bangling smile* and tears; 
Or pretty wiles, alternate hopes, and fears, 
To weep when you are harsh, and then forget 
And laugh my grief away when your brow’s tem­ 
pest clears. 


I am a woman, and I love you, though 
’Tis not because you seek me, nor because 
Your eyes command me when you voice makes 
pause; 
Yon have revealed yourslf to me: I know 
That your’* is not a nature free from flaws. 


I am a woman, but my love means not 
Submission to some other mind's control, 
Surrender of my body and my soul. 
The love I give to you I’d give unsought, 
Since loving you makes my poor half-life whole. 


Manon Lescaut. 
[Walter Learned.] 
To you whose temperate pulses flow, 
With measured beat, serene and slow, 
The even tenor of whose way 
Is undisturbed or PMSion’s sway. 
The tale of wayward love may seem 
The record ot a fevered dream. 
And yet we, too, have that within 
To make us what our kind have been. 
A love more strong, a wish more faint, 
Makes one a monster, one a saint; 
And even love, by difference nice, 
Becomes a virtue or a vice. 
The brier that o’er the garden wall 
Trail* its sweet blossoms till they fall 
Across the dusty road, and then 
Are trodden under foot of men, 
Is sister to the decorous rose 
■ Within the garden’s well-kept close. 
Whose pinioned brandies may not roam 
Oat and beyond their latticed home. 
There’s many a life of sweet content 
Whose virtue is environment. 
They erred, they fell; and yet ’tie tm* 
They held the mirror up to you. 


On the Stairs. 
[M. 8. Bridges in the Bostonian.] 
In the ballroom bright ’tis gay to whirl 
Or watch the circling pairs, 
But give me with some dear, niee girl, 
A seat upon the stairs. 


’Tis such a democratic place, 
No room for queenly airs; 
Proud belles stoop down to lowliest gras? 
When resting on the stairs. 


For timid swains it hath a charm 
To cure the worst despairs; 
And shyest maids take no alarm 
At sluing on the stairs. 


The music may enchanting be, 
The waltz a dream—who cares? 
I much prefer the dance to see 
While whispering on the stairs. 


Why strive for station, wealth or pridsf 
A prince no better fares 
Than a happy lover close beside 
His sweetheart on the stairs. 


No throne of kings, nor four years' seat 
In presidential chairs 
Could yield to me such rapture sweet 
As sitting on the stain. 


The W ay It Is Said. 
[Hebrew Journal.] 
The Sultan awoke wijh a stifled scream, 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream, 


An omen of terrible import and doubt, 
His teeth all in on* moment fell out. 


His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood at the throne In solemn array; 


And when the terrible dream was told, 
Each felt a shudder his blood ran cold. 


And all stood silent, in fear and dread, 
And wondering what was best to be said. 


At length a soothsayer, wrinkled and gray, 
Cried, “Pardon, my lord, what I have to say; 


" 'Tis an omen of sorrow sent from on high. 
Thou shalt see all thy kindred die." 


Wroth was the sultan; he gnashed his teeth. 
And his very words seemed to hiss and seethe, 


As he ordered the wise man bound with chains, 
Ana gave him a hundred stripes for bis paine 


The wise men shook as the sultan’s eye 
Swept 'round to see who next would try; 


But one of them. stepping before th# throne, 
Exclaimed, in a loud and joyous tone: 


■‘Exult, O, head of a happy state! 
Rejoice, O, heir of a glorious fate! 


“For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O, Sultan, t* outlive all thy kin!” 


Pleased was the Sultan, and called a slav* 
And a hundred crowns to the wise man gave. 


But the courtiers nod, with grave, sly winks, 
And each one whispers what each one thinks: 


“Well can the Sultan reward and blame; 
Didn’t both the wise men foretell the same?** 


Quoth the crafty old vizier, shaking hit heed, 
“So much may depend on the way a thing*# soldi *. 
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ODDITIES 


Japanese chickens with tails from l l to 
is feet Ions are being Imported into this 
country. 
The new parasol has a hollow handle 
which serves as a receptacle for hairpins, a 
powder rag, vinaigrette, pencil and what- ! 
not 
The ancient Greeks used olive leaves for . 
ballots, and the Australian voting system is ; 
a revival of the practice in Rome 2000 years 
ago. 
The largest sugar beet farm In the world 
Is the Moro dojo ranch, near Castoreum, j 
Cal., where 1500 acres are devoted to their 
culture. 
A olergvman named Fiddle refused to ; 
accept the title of I). D. because, as he said. ; 
he "ciida’t want to be called Rev. lchabod 
Fiddle, D. D.” 
Modern Rome is said to be the city best j 
supplied with water in the world, but an­ 
cient Rome had a supply of nearly seven 
times the quantity. 
Patti has a small, pretty foot, and she 
wears a No. 8 shoe. Her shoes are made of 
satin to match her gowns aud are un­ 
adorned by bow or buckle. 
The largest sheep ranch in the world is in 
the counties of Webb and Dimnet in Texas. 
It contains upwards of 400.000 acres and 
yearly pastures 800.000 sheep. 
Patti refuged to sing into a phonograph at 
Fan Francisco, but one of Edison’s agents 
concealed a cylinder on the stage and 
caught the impression of her $1000 notes. 
The steam ferryboat. Robert Garrett, ply­ 
ing between Brooklyn aud New York city, 
carries 5000 passengers at a trip and is said 
to be the largest steam ferryboat in exist­ 
ence. 
On a tomb in a Blairville. Penn., ceme­ 
tery may be read this curious epitaph: ' A. 
h- was a good son. a loving husband, a 
fond father, an able lawyer, but an honest 
man.” 
The Circuit Court in Mercer county bas 
decided that there is no such game as 
“cards;” that cards are simply “piecesof 
pasteboard with which various games are 
played.” 
Queen Elizabeth's prayer book is shown 
in the Tudor exhibition in London. It is 
bound in enamelled gold, and printed by A. 
Barker in 1574, and is one of the chief won­ 
ders of the Tudors shown. 
A Vienna baker is advertising his busi­ 
ness by putting a gold ducat in one loaf out 
of every 1000 that he bakes. The people 
in the poor suburb where his shop is situ­ 
ated fairly tight to buy the loaves. 
A remarkable feature of the large coal 
mine at St. Andre du Poirise. France, which 
is over 3000 feet in depth, is the compara­ 
tively low temperature experienced, which 
is seldom mere than TS" Fahrenheit. 
A Mt. Clemens, Mich., man lost his pocket­ 
book eon taining $140 on Tuesday. Every­ 
body Baw the purse on the sidewalk, but 
supposed it was aa April fool joke, and the 
loser got around in time to recover it. 
The heaviest gun in the world has just 
been finished by K m dp for the Russian gov­ 
ernment. It weighs 135 tons, is 40 feet loug 
and is 6Vi feet in diameter in the widest 
part. It will have a range of l l miles. 
At a recent ball inlL ondontho electric 
light was arranged to vary in color, being 
alternately red. blue, green and yellow. 
The ladies didn’t like it. as it ruined in 
alternation the effect of all their costumes. 
The largest sawmill in tile world is located 
at Clinton. la. It cost $260,000 and is capa­ 
ble of sawing 450,000 feet of lumber in 
eight hours, it has seven band and three 
gang saws and two batteries of IO boilers 
each. 
The pet names of the four baby States are 
as follows 
North Dakota is the "Flicker- 
tail State.” South Dakota is the "Swinge 
Cat State,” Washington is the “Chinook 
State.” and Montana is the "Stubbed-Toe 
State.” 
The largest tree in the world, according to 
statistics lately published by the Italian gov­ 
ernment. is a monster chestnut standing at 
the foot of Mt. .Etna. The circumference of 
the main trunk at 60 feet from the ground 
is 212 feet. 
The costliest horse barn in the world be­ 
longs to D. E. Crouse and is located at Syra­ 
cuse, N. Y. It has now cost the owner some­ 
thing like $700,000. Incidental expenses 
will make the stable cost little short of a 
round million. 
A new industry bas been started in Sweden 
in the manufacture of paper and pasteboard 
from moss. The pasteboard is aft hard as 
wood; it can be painted and polished and 
used for door and window frames and all 
kinds of furniture. 
The other day a Minnesota clergyman 
travelled 30 miles, made six calls, visited 
two schools, gave an afternoon lecture and 
S h o t seven jack rabbits, all Oetween sunrise 
and sunset, and he said it wasn’t a good day 
for pastoral work either. 
The telegraphic postal card is a great con­ 
venience in Paris. Open cards of this kind 
are delivered anywhere in Paris within an 
hour after they are mailed, lor six cents; 
closed ones, giving as much room as an 
ordinary letter, fer IO cents. 
The depth of a sea about six milos deep is 
reduced 620 feet by compression. If the 
ocean were incompressible the level of the 
surface would be 116 feet higher than it is 
at present, and about 2.000,000 square miles 
of land would be submerged. 
A pair of bantam chickens were sold at 
the London Crystal Palace for $500, which 
was almost exactly twice their weight in 
gold. This is believed to be the highest 
price ever paid for a single pair of fowls 
since the days of extravagant and luxurious 
Rome. 
Early in the winter a Saco, Penn., young 
man was strolling through a Floridaorange 
grove and cut his initials in the peeling of a 
growing orange. He is now in Saco, and 
last Saturday night he found that identical 
orange in a dozen he bought of a local 
dealer. 
The largest and heaviest locomotive ever 
constructed was made by the Baldwin Lo­ 
comotive Works for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company last year. 
It weighed, 
with its tender, 225,000 pounds. The ordi­ 
nary weight is from 47,000 to 165,000 
pounds. 
The construction of the pillars and foun­ 
dations of the great Forth bridge consumed 
21.000 tons of cement and 707,VOO cubic 
feet of granite 
The total amount of re­ 
sulting masonry is 117.000 cubic yards. The 
weight of the steel in the bridge proper is 
61.000 tons. 
The picture of Romney, which was sent 
to a recent London exhibition by an old 
maid who feared she was presumptuous in 
asking that it be insured for $2500, “be­ 
cause it was an heirloom and much es­ 
teemed in the family,” has just been sold, 
it is said, for $40,OOO. 
Iii overhauling the Czar’s civil list with a 
view ta economy, recently, one of tho items 
discovered was toe payment of scooper 
year for “lip salve,” which has been made 
to one family ever since the time of the 
Empress Catharine, who is supposed once to 
have had chapped lips. 
A Knoxville barber shaved a man recently 
who resides in the Smoky Mountains, and 
whose beard has been growing since the 
battle of Chickamauga. The man, whose 
same is Harmer, was in the Confederate 
army, and shaved the day before the battle, 
and had not shaved since. 
A Lincolnville man. James A. Snow, who 
despised “the weed,” lately diem and in 
his will he provided for the education of 
bis two grandchildren. James W. aud Fred 
Alien Snow, oil condition that they abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating liquors and 
also from the use of tobacco. 
The Prince of Wales is one of 
nine 
men who are compelled on certain occasions 
to wear the uniform of the admiral of the 
fleet. Five of these are over 70, three over 
80. and one is shout to enter on his 100th 
year, so that they manage to escape the 
duty more than the prince does. 
There are today royal and imperial orders 
in the world, with a prodigious assortment 
of collars, crosses, stars and other fancy in­ 
signia, laid up for the tickling of human 
ambition. The oldest is St. Andrew’s order, 
first instituted in England in 787, disused 
afterward and re-established in 1540. 
The Swiss watchmakers have invented a 
watch for the blind. A small peg is set in 
the middle of each figure. When the hour 
band is moving toward a given hour the 
peg for that hour drops. The owner, when 
he wants to know the time, finds which 
peg is down and then counts back to 12. 
'lhe finest collection of pipes in the world 
is to be found in tile English residence of 
Caph Bragge. He has clay Dipus from the 
16th century, when sir Walter Raleigh in­ 
troduced the weed in Europe, and curious 
and antique specimens of smoking para­ 
phernalia from every country in the world. 
The roof of the Philadelphia m int was 
recently painted at a profit. 
Mechanics 
proposed to paint it for $800. but the super­ 
intendent authorized the work to be dope 
by the employes. They scraped the roof, 
and from the scrapings recovered $1450 in 
gold and silver. The painting itself cost 
only $150. 
The Manhattan (Kau.) Republic exposes a 
fraud which is practised by sharpers with 
a double fountain pen and two kinds of ink. 
An agreement is made out with a writing 
fluid (hat fades, and signed by the victim 
with ink that does not fade. Then an en­ 
tirely different agreement is substituted, 
and the dupe finds himself confronted with 
a promise to pay. 
"Few men,” says a Georgia contemporary, 
“are so fortunate in a raffle as Marshal 
Bland of Milledgeville. He won a lamp in 
a raffle at Augusta the other day. had no 
use for it. put it on raffle at Milledgeville, 
won it; raffled, won it; raffled again, and 
w e n t home with $60 in currency and the 
lamp under his arm.” 
There is a very curious stone about which 
very little is ever heard, it is called the 
“Alexandrite” in honor of Alexander of 
Burnie, who was very fond of them. In the 
daytime they resemble an emerald, except 
that they are somewhat darker, but at night 
are a deep purplish red. They are 


found in India, and, like all rare stones, vary 
much in their qualities. 
Travellers in Russia are now obliged to 
have their photographs annexed to their 
passports. 
A fan made of human hair is displayed at 
a London store. E ven what appears to be 
beautiful lace fringing the sticks is real 
ha.r. 
Wine is now transported in Europe iu 
tank cars, like petroleum in the In n ed 
Mates, tine recently carried 11,000 litres 
from Italy to Berlin, and such transport is 
looked upon as successful. 
An editor in G eorgia has this notice pasted 
in his office: “Strangers calling on the edi­ 
tor during his ab-ence from tho office will 
please leave their cards. Candidates for tile 
Legislature must leave their cash.” 
The ai t of making red glass for church 
windows, as practised in Hie 12th and 13th 
centuries, was lost for a long time and was 
only recovered in 1826. The modern pro­ 
duct is still inferior to the ancient 
An English photographer claims to have 
obtained a photograph in which the natural 
colors were reproduced when the exposure 
was made, by accident, just at tho moment 
when there came a blinding dash of light­ 
ning. 
A Reynolds (Ga..) woman has a baby six 
days old. perfectly formed, in good health, 
aud in peace with all irs surroundings, 
whose face can be covered by a silver dol­ 
lar. and which will barely turn the scales at 
I Va pounds, 
Two relics of the great statue of Liberty 
adorn the exterior of the entrance to M. Bar­ 
tholdi’s abode. One is a cast of the ear of 
the gigantic lady, an organ full five feet in 
length. The other is a solitary finger over 
six feet long 
Some one has figured that there are in 
Denver. Col., .Hi miilionnaires whose aggre­ 
gate wealth is $46,500,000 aud 35 serai- 
millionnaires whose 
wealth 
aggregates 
$17,500,000, making in all $64,000,000 
owned bv 66 men. 
The telegraphic postal card is agreat con­ 
venience in Paris. Open cards of this kind 
are delivered anywhere in Paris within bu 
hour after they ars mailed for 6 cents; 
closed ones, giving as much room as an or­ 
dinary letter, for lo cents. 
Two Kansas women who were in the re­ 
cent Cherokee strip excitement tell the fol­ 
lowing: They met a man on a claim and 
asked him what he would take for it. He 
replied: "Five cents for the claim and a 
nicked for myself.” As the two went to­ 
gether there was no trade. 
One ef the curiosities of W ashington, the 
new State, is Medical lake, not, far from 
Spokane Falls. A property of its water is 
that it forms a lather whenever it is agitated 
violently or rubbed quickly on the hands or 
the surface ot the body. No Ash or other 
living thing has been found in these waters 
and the lake itself is rather repulsive aud 
muddy in appearance. 
The widow of a merchant and her daugh­ 
ter arrived at the Russian town of Orel and 
put up at a hotel, registering as follows: 
“Merchant widow from Dmitrowsk, accom­ 
panied by her unmarried daughter, Jasha. 
lh years of axe. 10.000 rubles dowry, of lair 
complexion, with light hair and blue eyes, 
turned nose, dimpled cheeks. No other 
bodily defects or special marks.” 
The Queen, having Peen appointed some 
time ago honorary colonel ef tbe Prussian 
Guards, has had a uniform made for her at 
Berlin, which she will wear on meeting the 
German Emperor at Darmstadt. The dis­ 
tinctive feature of the uniform is a lady’s 
jacket made after the style of that worn by 
the Prussian dragoons. It is of blue cloth, 
with red collar, gold stripes and monogram. 
Recent investigation has shown that the 
people of Great Britain swallow over 6,500.- 
000 pills daily, or one pill a week for every 
person in the population. The pill con­ 
sumption for one year would weigh 178 
tons, and would fill 36 freight cars, which 
it would take two powerful locomotives to 
pull. Placed in arow tho pills would reach 
nearly 6500 miles, or from Liverpool to 
New York and back again. 
An official stenographer of the German 
Imperial Parliament has calculated the 
exact rapidity of speech of some of the 
most celebrated German statesmen. Rickert, 
a leader of tbe free trade Independents, he 
says. talks in a minute 153 words; Count 
Herbert 
Bismarck, 
144; 
Hinger, 
the 
Socialist, 121; Bamberger, the best known 
bimetallist among tbe Independents, 120; 
Btumm, the coal baron, 148. 
The gorgeous railway train which the 
Queen and King of Italy bad built for their 
journey to Berlin this montd was burned in 
tbe Florence railway station about three 
weeks ago. The cost of the train was more 
than 70,000 lire. It was furnished with a 
wealth of gold and silver ornaments, and 
was filled with tho most costly upholstery. 
Most of the presents intended for the Berlin 
court had already been placed on it. Only 
a few of the most valuable bits of table­ 
ware and about a third of the presents were 
saved. 
____ 


M E X IC A N CUSTOM S. 


A S tran g er is L ikely to be P re tty 
B adly A stonished. 
[Export and Finanoe.J 
Mexicans have some curious customs, with 
which it might be just as well for strangers 
to be conversant. At a dance.for instance.the 
cascaron plays an important part, and it is 
frequently a source of much amusement. 
This cascaron is a highly colored egg shell, 
filled with some sort of sweet-smelling per- 
fume.sachet powder or bits of fine gilt paper. 
When a bewitching senorita, with raven hair 
and roguisli eyes. desires to show her pref­ 
erence for a gentleman, and invite him to 
dance with her, she playfully smashes the 
cascaron over his head. Not along ago one 
of our bright young New Yorkers was in 
the City of Mexico, and a Mexican friend 
invited him to one of the balls in that city. 
While he was quietly sitting in one corner 
of the room a vivacious damsel danced for- 
ward to hun and smashed the cascaron in 
the way described. It was filled with bits of 
gilt paper, and they fell in a shower over 
his shoulders. He jumped to his feet and 
rushing to his friend declared that an egg 
had been broken over hts head. Matters 
were readily and laughingly explained to 
him. and in five minutes he was waltzing 
with the damsel and m attering inward 
maledictions because he could not talk 
Spanish. 


S L E E P IN G IN T H E W OODS. 


B eautiful Pen P ic tu re of a N ig h t by 
“ A dirondack” M urray. 
[Murray’* "hake Champlain and Its Shores.I 
Imagine your bedchamber of odorous 
bark, aud your bed of pungent boughs. 
Your couch made under murmuring trees 
and within a few yards of tbe lazily moving 
water, whose motions caress rather than 
chafe the shore. Stretched your full length 
on such a couch, spread in such a place, 
tho process of falling 
asleep becomes 
an experience. 
You lie and watch your­ 
self to observe the gradual 
departure 
of your senses. 
Little by little you feel 
yourself parsing away. Slowly and easily 
as an ebbing tide you begin to pass into tbe 
dim and insensible realm beyond the line of 
feeling. At last a moment comes in which 
you know you are passing over the very 
verge of consciousness. You are awave you 
are about to fall asleep. Your cheek but 
partially interprets the cool pressure of the 
night wind; your ears drowsily surrender 
the lingering murmur of beach aud pine; 
your nose slightly senses the odor of the 
piney air. as you mechanically draw it in; 
tbe chest falls as it passes as mechanically 
out. and then—you are asleep. 
The hours pass. and still you sleep on. 
The body, in obedience to some occult law 
of force within the insensible frame, still 
keeps up its respirations; but you are some­ 
where-sleeping. 
At last the pine above 
you, in the deep hush which precedes the 
coming of dawn. stills its monotone, and 
silence weaves its airy web amid the mo­ 
tionless stems. 
The water falls asleep. 
The loon's head is under its spotted wing. 
and the owl becomes mute. The deer has 
left the shore, and lies curved in its mossy 
ped. The rats no longer draw their tiny 
wake across tbe creek, aud the frogs have 
ceased their croaking. All is quiet. In the 
profound quiet, aud unconscious of it all. 
the sleeper sleeDs. W hat sleep such sleep­ 
ing is! and what a ministry is being min­ 
istered unto mind and body through the 
cool, pure air. pungent with gummy odors 
and strong with the smell of the sod and 
the root lace mold of the underlying earth! 


N ew Boston M usic. 
From White, Smith Publishing Company: 
Vocal—“Shout Breddreu, Sisters Jjjing,” R. 
P. Forrester; “Salve Regina.” M. P. Hayers; 
"Enniscarthy,” Robert Martin; ‘ The Spin­ 
ning Wheel.” G. Honschel; “Hide and Go 
Seek.” Hannah Byron Campbell. Piano— 
"Rosebud Waltz,” W. Smallwood; 
"An­ 
nette," E. E Lemieux; “Jubilee Polka.” 
George W, Pearsley; “Waves of the Dan­ 
ube.” J. Ivauovici; "La Fete aux Champs.” 
G. Bachmann; ‘ Success,” march, 0. D. 
Blake; "A Sweet Dream,” waltz. Richard 
Eilenberg; "The German Patrol,” Richard 
Eilenberg. 
For full orchestra—"Let the 
Band Play” and “Col. Goetting’s March,” F. 
E. White. 
From Charles D. Blake Sc Co., “Parted by 
the Sea,” Gussie D. Davis; Widow Mc- 
Ginty.” Mrs. T. 15. Quimby; “When Even­ 
ing ,-hadows Fall.” Miss Ina Taylor: “The 
Old,Old Farm.” Harry Pepper; ’ Nothing to 
Speak Of.” sung in "In ured Innocence.’’ 
Carl Pflueger; “Leonore,” Keen H. Bailey: 
" ’Twas 
Violet Time.” J. 
L. Gilbert; 
“Break, break, breast,” T. I*. Ryder. 
From Oliver Ditson Sc Co.: 
' ocal—“The 
Farewell,” “The One Cho<en,” "The Blue 
Ribbon ” Beniamin Godard; "Good Morrow 
Love. Good Morrow,” Blumenthal. tran­ 
scribed by Warren Davenport; "invitation 
to Journey,” Beniamin Godard; ’Regret,” 
Blumenthal, transcribed by Warren Daven­ 
port. Piano—Selections from 'Th® Gondo­ 
liers,” “Marigold W altz,” Julian bocht; 
"Gladys.” waltz, "May Day.” galop, A. 
E. Greeley. 
Cornet—"In Old Madrid’’ 
and “The Radiant Heart,” arranged by T. 
H. Roll bon. 


“ BEATRICE.” 


C o n tin u e d fro m th e F irs t P o g o . 


come to the castle was made first; are you 
pot coing to keep it?” 
"Of course I’m coing to keep it; I always 
keep mv engagements when I have any.” 
“ Very well, then, I shall expect you at 3 
o’clock.” 
Beatrice wonton home in a curiously irri­ 
tated condition ot mind. She did not, nat­ 
urally. want to go to the castle, and she did 
want to go out with Geoffrey. 
However, 
there was no help for it 
When she came in to dinner she found 
that Geoffrey was not there. He had, it 
seemed, gone tc lunch with Dr. Chambers, 
whom he had met on the poach. Betore he 
returned they were all three starting for 
the castle, Beatrice leaving a message to 
this effect with Betty. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards 
Geoffrey came back to fetch his gun and 
Beatrice, lait Beatrice was cope. and all 
that lie could extract from Betty was that 
she had gone to see Mr. Davies. 
As for Beatrice, she enjoyed herself just 
as little at the castle as Geoffrey did on the | 
beach. Owen Davies took them through 
tile great uiu-ed rooms, and showed them 
the pictures, but she had seeu them be­ 
fore, and though some of them were very 
line. did not care to look at them again at 
any rat®, notthat afternoon. Hut Elizabeth 
gazed at them with eager eyes, and men­ 
tally appraised their value, wondering if 
they would ever be hers. 
"W hat is this picture?” she asked, point­ 
ing te a beautiful portrait of a Dutch bur­ 
gomaster by Rembrandt 
’ That," answered Owen, heavily, for he 
knew nothing of painting, and cared less, 
"that is a Velasquez, valued for probate at 
£3000 no,” referring to the catalogue and 
reading. "I beg your pardon; the next is 
the Velasquez; that is a Rembrandt in the 
master’s best style, showing all hi* wonder­ 
ful mastery over light ana shade. It was 
valued for probate at 400u guineas.” 
"Four thousand guineas!” said Elizabeth. 
“Fancy having a thing worth 4000 guineas 
hanging on a wall!” 
And so they went on. Elizabeth asking 
questions and Owen answering them by the 
help of the catalogue, till, to Beatrice s re­ 
lief. they came at length to the end of the 
pictures. Then they took some tea in the 
little Ritting-room of tbe master of all this 
magnificence, Owen, to her great annoy­ 
ance, sat opposite to Beatrice, staring at her 
with ail his eyes while she drank her tea. 
with Effie sitting in her lap, and Eli, abeth, 
observing it, bit her lip in jealousy. She 
had thought it well to brine her sister here: 
it would not do to let Mr. Davies think sho 
was keeping Beatrice out of the way, but 
his mute idol worship w as trying to her feel­ 
ings 
After tea they went to the top of the 
tower, and Effie rejoiced exceedingly in the 
view, which was vert- beautiful. 
Here 
Owen got a word with Elizabeth. 
"Your sister seems to be put out about 
something.” he said. 
“I daresay.” she answered carelessly; 
"Beatrice has an uncertain temper. I think 
she wanted to go out shooting with Mr, 
Bingham this afternoon.” 
Had Owen been a less religious person he 
might have sworn; as it was, be only said: 
“Mr Bingham—it is always Mr. Bingham 
from morning to night! When is he going 
away?” 
“In another week. I believe. Beatrice 
will be sorry, I think; she makes a great 
companion of him. And now I think that 
we must be getting home,” and she went, 
leaving this poisoned shaft to rankle in his 
breast. 
After they had returned to th® vicarage 
ana Beatrice had heard Effie her prayers, 
and tucked her up in her small white bed. 
she went down to the gate to bo quiet for a 
little while oefore supper. 
Geoffrey had 
not yet cornein. 
It was a lovely autumn evening; the sea 
seemed to sleep, and the little clouds from 
which tbe sunset fires had pated, lay like 
wreaths of smoke upon the infinite blue 
sky. 
Why had not Mr. Bingham come 
back, she wondered; he would scarcely 
have time to dress. Supposing that an acci­ 
dent had happened to him. 
Nonsense! 
what accident could happen? He waa so 
big and strong he seemed to defy accidents; 
and yet had it not been for ber there would 
be little enough left of hts strength today. 
Ah! she was glad that she had lived to be 
able to save him from death. There he 
came, looming like a giant in the evening 
mist. 
There was a small hand gate beside the 
large one on which she leaned. Geoffrey 
stalked straight up to it as though he aid 
not see lier; ho saw her well enough, but he 
was cross with her. 
She allowed him to P a ss through the gate, 
which he shut slowly, perhaps to give ber 
an opportunity of speaking if she wished to 
do so: then, thinking that he did not see 
her. she spoke in her soft, musical voice. 
"Did you have good sport, Mr. Bingham? 
“No, 
he answered, shortly, “I saw vet 
little, ana I missed all I saw.’ 
“I am so sorry, except for the birds, 
bate tbe birds to be killed. Did you not see 
me in this white dress? I saw you 50 yards 
away.” 
“ \es, Miss Granger,” he answered, "I 
saw you.” 
"Aud vou were going by without speak­ 
ing to me; it was very rude of you—what is 
the m atter?” 
"Not so rude as it was of you to arrange 
to walk out with me and then to go and se® 
Mr. Davies instead." 
"I could not help it. Mr. Bingham: it was 
an old engagement, which I had forgotten.” 
"Quite so; ladies always have an excuse 
for doing what they want to do.” 
“ It is not an excuse. Mr. Bingham,” Boa 
trice answered, with dignity; “there is no 
need for me to make excuses to you about 
my movements.” 
“Of course not. Miss Granger; but it 
would be more pelite to tell me when you 
change your mind—next time, you know. 
However, I have no doubt that the Castle 
has attractions for you.” 
She flashed one look at him and turned to 
go, and as she did so his heart relented; he 
grew ashamed. 
“Miss Granger, don’t go; forgive me. I 
do not know what has become of my man- 
liers. I spoke as I should not. The fact is, I 
was put out at your not coming. To tell the 
honest truth, I missed you dreadfully.” 
“ io u missed me. That is very nice of 
you; oue likes to be missed. But if you 
missed me for one afternoon, how will you 
get on a week hence when you go away and 
miss me altogether?” 
Beatrice spoke la a bantering tone and 
laughed as she spoke, but the laugh ended 
in something like a sigh. He looked at her 
for a moment, looked till she dropped her 
eyes. 
"Heaven only knows!” he answered sadly. 
"Let us go In.” said Beatrice in a con­ 
strained vole®; “how chill the air has 
turned.” 


CHAPTER XV 
ONEY GOOD-NIGHT. 
Five more days passed, all too quickly, 
and once more Monday came round. It was 
the 22d of October, and the Michaelmas 
Sittings began on the 24th. 
On the mor­ 
row. Tuesday, Geoffrey was to return to 
London, there to meet Lady Honora and 
get to work at Chambers. That very morn­ 
ing. indeod. a brief, the biggest he had yet 
received—it 
was 
marked 30 guineas— 
had been 
forwarded to 
him from bis 
chambers, with a note from his clerk to the 
effect that the case was exjiected to he in 
the special jury list on the first day of the 
sittings and that the clerk had made an 
appointment for him with the solicitors for 
6.16 on the Tuesday/ The brief was sent to 
him by his uncle’s firm. and marked, "With 
you the attorney-general aud Mr. Caudle- 
ton. Q. C..” tbe well-known leader of the 
Probate and Divorce Court bar. Never be­ 
fore bad Geoffrey found himself in such 
honorable company, that is on the back of 
a brief, and not a little was he elated 
thereby. 
But when he came to look into the case 
his joy abated somewhat, for It was one of 
the most perplexing that be had ever 
known. The will contested, which was that 
of a Yorkshire money lander, disposed of 
property to the value of over £80,OJO. and 
was propounded by a niece of the testator 
who. when he died. if not actually weak in 
his mind. was in his dotage, and supersti­ 
tious to the verge of insanity. The niece to 
whom all the property was left—to the 
exclusion of the son and daughter of 
tbe 
deceased, 
both 
married 
and 
living 
away 
from 
horn® —stayed 
with 
tbe 
testator 
and 
looked 
after him. Shortly before his death, how­ 
ever, he and this niece bad violently quar­ 
relled on account of an intimacy which the 
latter bad formed with u married man of 
bad repute, who was a discharged lawyer’s 
clerk. So serious had been the quarrel that 
only three days before his death the testator 
had sent for a lawyer, ami formally, by 
means of a codicil, deprived tbe niece of a 
sum of £2000 which he had left her, all the 
rest of his property being divided between 
his son and his daughter. 
Three days afterwards, however, be duly 
executed a fresh will, in the presence of 
two servants, bv which he left ail his prop­ 
erty to the niece, to the entire exclusion of 
his own children. This will, though very 
short, was in proper form, and was written 
bv nobody knew whom. 
The servants 
stated that tho testator, before signiig it, 
was perfectly acquainted with its contents. 
for the niece had made him repeat them in 
their presence. They also declared, how­ 
ever, that he seemed iu a tern blo fright, 
and said twice, * It’s behind me; it’s behind 
me!” 
Within an hour of the signing of the will 
the testator was found dead, apparently 
from the ell acts of fear, but the niece was 
not in the room at the time of death. The 
only other remarkable circumstance in the 
( a e was that the disreputable lover of the 
niece had been seen hangm r about the 
house at dusk, the testator having died at 
lo o’clock at night There was also a fur­ 
ther fact. The son. on receiving a message 
from the niece that his father was seriously 
worse, had hurried 
with extraordinary 
speed to tbe boose, pass;ag some one or 
something—he could not tell what—tbat 
seemed to be running, apparently from the 
window of the sick man’s room, which was 


on the ground floor, and beneath which 
footmarks wer® afterward found.. 
, 
Of these footmarks two casts had been 
taken, of which photographs were for- 
warded with the brief. They had been 
made by naked feet of small size, and in 
each case the little joint of the third toe of 
the right foot seemed to be missing. But all 
attempts to find the feet that made them 
had hitherto failed. 
The will was con­ 
tested bv the next of kin. for whom Geoff- 
rey was one of the counsel, open the usual 
grounds of undue influence and fraud; but 
as it seemed at present with small prospect 
of success, for. though the circumstances 
were suspicious enough, there was not the 
slightest evidence of either. This curious 
case, of which theoutliues are here written, 
is briefly set out. because it proved to be the 
foundation of Geoffrey’s enormous practice 
and reputation at the bar. 
He read the brief through twice, thought 
it over well and could make little of it It 
was j erfectly obvious to him that there had 
been foul play somewhere, but he found 
himself quite unable to form a workable 
hypothesis. Was the person-lf it was a 
person-who had been seen running away, 
concerned in the m atter? lf so. was he the 
author of the footprints? Of course the ex­ 
lawyer’s clork had something to do with it, 
but what? In vain did Geoffrey cudgel his 
brains; every i ea thai occurred to him 
broke down somewhere or other, 
" ti o shall lose this.” he said aloud in de­ 
spair: "suspicious circumstance® are not 
euough to unset a will.” and then, address­ 
ing Beatrice, who was sitting at the table 
working: 
"Here, Miss Granger. you.have a sm atter­ 
ing of law. see if you can make anything of 
this.” and he pushed the heavy brief to­ 
wards her. 
Beatrice took it with a laugh, and for tho 
next three-quarters of an hour her fair 
brow was puckered up in a way quaint to 
see. At last she finished and shut the brief 
u p. "lait me look at the photographs.” she 
said. 
Geoffrey handed them to her. She very 
carefully examined first one and then the 
other, and as she did so a light of intelli­ 
gence broke out upon lier face. 
“Well. Portia, have you got it?" be asked. 
“I have got something?’ she answered. 
“I do not know if it is right. Don’t you 
see. the old man was superstitious; they 
frightened him first of all by a ghostly voice 
or some such thing into signing the will, 
and then to death after he had signed it. 
The lawyer’s clerk prepared the will—he 
would know how to do it. 
Then he was 
smuggled into the room under the bed, or 
somewhere, dressed up as a ghost perhaps. 
The sending for the son by the niece was a 
blind. The thing that was seen running 
away was a boy—those footprint were 
made bv a boy. I have seen ro many 
thousands on the sands here that I could 
swear to it. He was attracted to the bouse 
from the road, which was quite near. by 
catching sight of 
something 
unusual 
through the blind; the brief says there were 
no curtains or shutters. 
“Now look at the photographs of tbe foot­ 
prints. 
See in No. J, found outside the 
window, the toes are Dressed down deeply 
Into the mud. The owner of the feet was 
standing on tiptoe to get a better view. But 
in N a 2. which was found near where the 
son thought he saw a person running, the 
toes are spread out quite wide. That is the 
footprint of some one who wa* in a 
great hurry. 
Now it Is not probable 
that a 
boy bad anything to do with 
the testator's death. 
Why, then, was 
the boy running so hard? 
I will 
tell 
you: because he was frightened at some­ 
thing he had seen through the blind. So 
frightened was he that ha will not come 
forward, or answer the advertisements and 
Inquiries. Find a boy in that town who has 
a joint missing on the third toe of the right 
foot, and you will soon know all about i t ” 
"Bv dove.” said G®offrey, "what a crim ­ 
inal lawyer vou would make! I believe 
that you have got It. But how are we to 
find this boy with the missing to® joint? 
Every possible inquiry has already been 
made and failed. Nobody has seen such a 
boy, whose deficiency would probably be 
known by his parents, or schoolfellows. 
"Yes.” said Beatrice, "it has failed be 
cause the boy bas taken to wearing ahoes. 
which indeed he would always have to do 
at school. His parents, if he has any. would 
perhaps not speak of his disfigurement and 
no on® else might know of ii, especially it 
he were a newcomer in the neighborhood. 
It is quite possible that lie took off his boots 
in order to creep up to the window. And 
now I will tell you how I should set to work 
to find him. I should have every bathing- 
place in the river running through the town 
—there is a river—carelullv watched by de­ 
tectives. In this weather (theautumn was 
an unusually warm one) “boys of that class 
often paddle aud sometimes bathe. If they 
watch close enough they will probably find 
a boy with a missing toe joint among the 
number.” 
“W hat a good idea.” said Geoffrey. "I 
will telegraph to the lawyers at once. I 
certainly believe that you have got the 
clue.” 
And, as it turned out afterwards, Beatrice 
had got it: her suppositions were right in 
almost every canicular. 
The boy, who 
proved to be the son of a pedler who had 
recently come into the town, was found 
wading, and br a clever trick, which need 
not bo detailed, frightened into telling the 
truth, as he had previously frightened him­ 
self into bolding his tongue. He had even. 
as Beatrice conjectured, taken off his boots 
to creep up to the window, anti as he ran 
away had. in his fright, dropped them into 
a ditch fall of water, There they were 
found, and went far to convince the jury of 
the truth of his story. 
Thus it wa* that 
Beatrice’s quick wit laid the foundations of 
Geoffrey's great success. 
This particular Monday was a field day at 
tho vicarage. Jones had Droved obdurate 
no power on earth could induce him to nay 
the £34 lls. 4d. due on account of tithe. 
Therefore Mr. Granger, fortified by a judg­ 
ment duly obtained, had announced his in­ 
tention of distraining upon Jones’ hay and 
cattle. Jones had replied with insolent de­ 
fiance. If any bailiff, or auctioneer, or such 
people came to sell his hay he would kill 
him, or them. 
So said Jones, and summoned his sup­ 
porters many of whom owed tithe, aud none 
of whom wished to pay it, to do battle in his 
cause. For his part, Mr. Granger retained 
an auctioneer of undoubted courage, who 
was to arrive on this very afternoon sup­ 
ported bv sir policemen and carry out tbe 
sale. Beatrice felt nervous about the whole 
thiug, but Elizabeth was very determined. 
He 
was 
a 
tall, able-bodied man, not 
unlike Geoffrey in appearance. The sale 
was to take place at 2.30, and Mr. John­ 
son—that was tho auctioneer’s name—went 
to the inn to get his dinner before proceed­ 
ing to business. Ile was informed of the 
hostile demonstration which awaited him, 
and that an English member of Parliament 
had been sent down especially to head the 
mob; but being a man of mettle he pooh- 
poohed the whole affair. 
"All hark, sir.” he said to Geoffrey, “all 
bark and no bite; I’m not afraid of these 
people. Why. if they won’t bid for the 
stuff, I will buy it myself.” 
“All right,” said Geollrey, “but I advise 
you to look out. I fancy that the old man is 
a rough customer.” 
Then Geoffrey went back to his dinner. 
As they sat at the meal, through a gap in 
the fir tree they saw that the great majority 
of the population of Bryngeliy was stream­ 
ing up towards the scene of the sale, some 
to agitate, and some to see the fun. 
“It is pretty well time to tie off,” said 
Geoffrey. "Are you coming. Mr. Granger?” 
"Well.” answered the old gentleman. "I 
wished to do so, but Elizabeth thinks that I 
had better keep away. And after all, you 
know,” he added airily, "perhaps it is as 
well for a clergyman not to mix himself up 
too much in these temporal matters. No, I 
want to go and see about some pigs at the 
other end of the pansh. and I think that I 
shall take this opportunity.” 
“You are not going. Mr. Bingham, are 
you?” asked Beatrice, in a voice which be­ 
trayed her anxiety. 
“Ok, yes.” be answered, “of course lam . 
I would not miss the chance for worlds. 
Why, Beecham Bones is going to be there, 
the member of Parliament who has just 
done his four months for inciting to outrage. 
We are old friends; I was at school with 
him. Poor fellow! he was mad even in 
those days, and I want to chaft him." 
"I think that you had far better not go. 
Mr. Bingham.” said Beatrice; "they are a 
very rough set.” 
“Everybody is not so cowardly as you 
are,” out in Elizabeth. “I am going at any 
rate.” 
“That’s 
right. Miss 
Elizabeth," said 
Geo 'ray. “We will protect each other from 
the revolutionary fury of the mob. Come, 
it is time to start.” 
And so they went, leaving Beatrice a prey 
to melancholy forebodings. 
She waited in tbe house for the best part 
of an bour, making pretence to play with 
Effie. Then hor anxiety got the better of 
her. She put on her hat and started, leav­ 
ing Effie in charge of the servant, Betty. 
Beatrice walked quickly along the cliff till 
she came in sight of Jones’ farm. From 
where she stood she could make out a great 
crowd of men. and even, when the wind 
turned towards her, catch the noise of 
shouting. Presently she heard a sound like 
the report of a gun, saw the crowd break up 
in violent confusion, and then cluster to­ 
gether again in a dense mass. 
"W hat could it mean?” Beatrice won­ 
dered. 
As the thought crossed her mind she per­ 
ceived two men running towards her with 
all their speed, followed by a woman. Three 
minutes more and she saw that the woman 
was Elizabeth. 
The men were passing her now. 
“What is it?” she cried. 
"Murder!” they answered with one voice, 
and sped on towards Bryngeliy. 
Anstber moment and Elizabeth was at 
hand, horror written on her pale face. 
Beatrice clutched at her. "Who is it?” 
she cried. 
"Mr. Bingham!” gasped her sister. "Go 
and help; lie's shot dead!” And she too 
was gone. 
Beatrice’* knees loosened, her tongue 
clave to the roof of her mouth; the solid 
earth spun round and round. 
"Geoffrey 
killed! Geoffrey killed!” she cried in her 
heart; but though her ears seemed to bear 
the sound of them, no words came from her 
lips. 
Oh. what should she do? 
Where 
should she hide hei-ielf and her grief? 
A few yards from the path grew a stunted 
tree with a 
stone at its root. Thither 
Beatrice staggered and sank upon the stone 
while still the solid earth spun around and 
round. 
Presently her mind cleared a little and a 


keener pang of pain shot through her soul. 
She had been stunned at first, now she felt. 
Perhaps it was not true; perhaps Eliza­ 
beth had been mistaken or bad only said It 
to torment her. She rose. She flung her­ 
self upon lier knees, there by tbe stone, and 
prayed, this first time for many years she 
prayed with all her»oul. "Oh. God. if Thou 
art. spare him his life and me this agony.’ 
In her dreadful pangs of grief ber faith 
was thus reborn, and. as all human beings 
must in their bour of mortal ngony.Beatrteo 
realized her dependence on the Unseen. 
She rose and weak with emotion Rank hack 
on to the stout. The people were streaming 
past her now. talking excitedly. Somebody 
cam® un to her and stood over her. 
Oh, heaven, it wa* Geoffrey. 
"Is it you?” she gasped. "Elizabeth said 
that you were murdered.” 
"No. no, it was not me; it was that poor 
fellow Johnson, the auctioneer. Jones shot 
him. I was standing next him. I suppose 
your sister thought that I foil. Ile was not 
unlike mo. poor fellow.” 
Beatrice looked at him. wont red, went 
white, then burst into a flood of tears. 
A strange pang seized upon his heart. It 
thrilled through him, shaking him to the 
core. 
Why was this woman so deeply 
moved" Gould It be? Nonsense; he stifled 
the thought before it was bom. 
"Don’t cry." Geollrey said, “the people 
will see you. Beatrice” (for the first time he 
called her by her Christian name, ; pray do 
not cry. It distresses me. You are upset 
and no wonder. That fellow Beecham 
Bones ought to he hung, and I told him so. 
It is bis work, though ho never meant it to 
go so far. He’s tri*htened enough now. I 
can tell you." 
Beatrice controlled herself with an effort. 
“What happened,” he said, "I will tell 
vou as we walk aiohg. No. don’t go up to 
tbe farm 
He is not a pleasant sight, poor 
fellow. When I got up there Beecham Bones 
•was spouting away to the raob-his long 
hair flying about his b ack -exciting them 
to resist laws made by brutal, thievingland- 
lord*. and all that kind of gibberish: 
telling them that they would be supported 
by a great 
party in 
Parliament. etc. 
The people, however, 
took it all good 
naturedly enough. They had a beautiful 
effigy of your father swinging Ona Dole, 
with a Discard on his breast, on which was 
w ritten,‘I he robber of the widow and the 
orphan.’ and they were singing Welsh 
songs. 
"Gilly I saw Jones, who was more than 
half drunk, cursing and swearing in Welsh 
and English 
When the auctioneer began 
to sell, Jones went into th® house and 
Bones went with him. 
After enough 
had been sold to nay the debt, and while the 
mob was still laughing and shouting, sud­ 
denly the back door of the house opened, 
aud out rushed Jones, now quite drunk, a 
gun in his hand, and Bones hanging on to 
his coat tails. I was talking to the auction­ 
eer at tho moment, and my belief is that 
the brute thought that, I was Johnson. At 
any rate, before anything could be done, he 
lifted the gun and tired at me, as I think. 
The charge, howovor, passed my head and 
hit poor Johnson lull in tho face, killing 
bim dead. That is all the story.” 
"And quite enough, too,” said Beatrice, 
with a shudder. “W hat times we live in! 
I feel quite sick.” 
Supper that night was a very melancholy 
affair. 
Old Mr. Granger waa altogether 
thrown off his balance; and even Elizabeth’s 
iron nerves were shaken. 
"It could not be worse, it could not be 
worse,” moaned the old roan, rising from 
the table aud walking up and down tbe 
room. 
* "Nonsense, father," said Elizabeth, the 
practical. 
he might hav® been shot before 
he had sold the hay. and then you would 
not have got your tithe.” 
Geoffrey could not help smiling at this 
way of looking at things, from which, how­ 
ever, Mr. Granger seemed to draw a little 
comfort. From constantly thinking about 
it. and the daily pressure of necessity, money 
had come lo be more to the old man than 
anything else in the world. 
Hardly was th* meal done when three re­ 
porters arrived, and took down Geoffrey’* 
statement of what lied occurred for publi­ 
cation iu various papers, while Beatrice 
went away to see about packing Eftie’s 
things. Tliev were to start by a train leav­ 
ing for London at 8.30 on the following 
morning. When Beatrice came baok it was 
10.30. and in his irritation of mind Mr. 
Granger insisted upon everybody going to 
bed. Elizabeth shook hands with Geoffrey, 
congratulating him on his escape as she did 
so. and went at once; but beatrice lingered 
a little. At last she came forward ana held 
out ber hand. 
"Good night, Mr. Bingham.” she said. 
“Good night. I hope that this is notgoodby 
also.” he added, with some anxiety. 
"Of course not.” broke in Mr. Granger, 
"Beatrice will go and see you off. lean t. I 
have to go and meet tile coroner about the 
inquest, arui Elizabeth is always busy in the 
house. Luckily thev won’t want you, there 
were so many witnesses.” 
"Then it is only good ntght,” said Beatrice. 
She went to her room. Elizabeth, who 
shared it, was already asleep, or appeared 
to be asleep. The® Beatrice undressed and 
got into bed, hut rest she could not. It was 
"only good night," a last good night. He 
was going away, back to his wife, back to 
the great rushing world and to the lite in 
which she had no share 
Very soon he 
would forget her. Other interests would 
arise, other women would become his 
friends, and he would forget th® Welsh girl 
who had attracted him for awhile, or re­ 
member her only as the companion of a 
rough adventure. 
What did it mean? Why was her heart 
so sore? Wily had she felt as though she 
should die when they told her that be was 
head? 
Then the answer rose in lier breast. She 
loved h im ; it was useless to deny the truth 
—she loved him body and hear; aud soul, 
with all ber mind and all her strength. 8he 
was his. and his alone—today, tomorrow 
and forever. H® might go from her sight. 
sh® might never, nev®r see hun more, but 
love him she always must. 
And ho was 
married! 
Well, it was her misfortune: it could not 
affect the solemn truth. What should she 
do. how should she endure her life when 
her eyes no longer saw his eyes, aud her 
ears never heard his voice? Sh® saw the 
future stretch itself before her as m 
visio*. She saw herself forgotten by this 
man whom she loved, or from time to time 
remembered only with a faint regret. Sho 
saw herself growing slowly old, her beauty 
fading yearly from her fare and form, com­ 
panioned only by tbe love that grows not 
old. 
Oh, 
it 
was 
bitter, 
bitter! 
and 
yet she would not have it otherwise. Even 
in her pain Rho felt it better to hav® found 
this deep and ruinous joy, to have wrestled 
with the angel and been worsted, than 
never to have looked upon Ins face. If she 
could only know that what she gave was 
given hack again, that he loved her as she 
loved him, she would be content. She was 
innocent, she had never tried to draw him 
to her; sh® had used no touch or look, no 
woman’s arts or lures such as hex- beauty 
placed at her command. There had been 
no word spoken, scarcely a meaning glance 
had paved between them, nothing but 
frank and free companionship as of man 
anti man. She knew lie did not love his 
wife aud that his wife did not love him — 
this she could see. But she had never tried 
to win him from her, and though she siunod 
in thought, though her heart was guilty— 
oh. lier hands were clean! 
Her restlessness overcame her. She could 
no longer lie in bed. Elizabeth, watching 
through her veil of sleep, saw Beatrice rise, 
put on a wrapper, and,going to the window, 
throw it wide, At first she thought ot in­ 
terfering, for Elizabeth was a prudent per­ 
son and did not like draughts; but her sis­ 
ter’s movements excited her curiosity and 
she refrained- Beatrice sat down on the 
foot of ber bed, and, leaning her arm on the 
window-sill, looked out upon the lovely, 
quiet night. 
How dark the pine trees 
massed against th® sky; how soft was the 
whisper of the sea and how vast the heaven 
through which the stars sailed on. 
What was it. then, this love of hers? Was 
it merely earthly passion? 
No, it was 
more. It was something grander, purer, 
deeper and quite undying. Whence came 
it. then? If she was, as she had thought, 
only a child of earth, whence came this 
deep desire which was not of the earth? 
Had she been wrong, had she a soul—some­ 
thing that could love with the body, and 
through the body and beyond the body 
—something of which the body with its 
yearnings was but the envelope, the band 
or instrument. 
(lh. now it seemed to Beatrice that this 
was so. and that called into being by her 
love, she and hensoul stood face to face, ac­ 
knowledging their unity. Once she bad 
held that it was phantasy; that such spir­ 
itual hopes were but exhalations from a 
heart unsatisfied ; that whep love escapes 
us on the earth, in our despair we swear 
it is immortal, and that we shall find it in 
the heavens. Now she believed this no 
more. Ixxve had kissed her on the eyes, and 
at his kiss her sleeping spirit was awakened, 
and she saw a vision of the truth. 
Yes, she loved bim. aud must always love 
him! But she could never know on earth 
that he w as hers, and if she had a spirit to 
be I reed after some few years would not his 
spirit have forgotten hers in that far here­ 
after of their meeting? 
She dropped her brow upon her arm and 
softly sobbed. What was there left for ber 
to do except to sob—till her heart broke? 
Elizabeth, lying with wide-open ears, 
heard th® sob*. Elizabeth, peering through 
the moonlight, saw her sister’* form trem­ 
ble in the convulsion of her sorrow and 
smiled a smile of malice. 
"The thing is done,” she thought: "she 
cries because the man is going. Don’t err, 
beatrice, den’t cry! We will get your play- 
thing back tor you. Oh, with such a bait it 
will he easy. He is as sweet QU you as you 
on him.” 
There was something evil, something 
almost devilish, in the scene of the one 
watching woman holding a clue to and en­ 
joying the secret tortures of the other, plot­ 
ting the while to turn them to her innocent 
rival’s destruction and her own advantage. 
Elizabeth’s jealousy was, indeed, bitter as 
the grave. 
Suddenly Beatrice ceasea Robbing. She 
lifted her head. and by a sudden impulse 
threw out the passion of her heart with all 
her concentrated strength of mind towards 
the man she loved, murmuring as she did 
so some passionate, despairing words which 
she knew. 
• 
At this moment Geoffrev, sleeping sound­ 
ly, dreamed that he saw Beatrice seated by 
her window and looking at bim with eyes 
which no earthly obstacloioould blind. She 


was speaking - her lips moved, but though 
he could hear no voice, the words sh® spoke 
floated into his mind— 
Re a god and hold ma 
With a charm! 
Ile a man *nd fold me 
With thine arm. 
Teach me, only teach, Xxiv*! 
At I aucht 
I will tpeak thy *peech, Lot®, 
Think thy thought— 
r 
Meet, It thou require it, 
Ruth demand*. 
Laying flesh aud tptrlt 
Iii thy hand*. 
That (hall lie tomorrow, 
Not tonight; 
I must hury eorrow 
Out of tight. 


Mutt* Utile weep. Lot® 
(Foolish me), 
And »o fall a*leep. Lev®, 
Loved hy thee. 
Geoffrey heard them in his heart.. Then 
they were gone the vision of Beatrice was 
gone. and suddenly he awoke. 
Oh, what was this flood of inarticulate, 
passion-laden thought that heat upon his 
brain telling of Beatrice? Wave after wave 
it came, utterly overwhelming him. like 
the heavy breath of flowers stirred by a 
night wind—like a message from another 
world. It was real: it w a r no dream, no 
faucy; sho was present with him, though 
she was not there, her thought mingled 
with his thought, hor being beat upon his 
own. 
His heart throbbed, his limbs trembled, 
he strove to understand and could not, But 
in the mystery of that dread communion, 
tbe passion he had trodden down and re­ 
fused acknowledgment took life aud form 
within him; it grew like the Indian’s 
rua^ic tree, from seed to blade, from blade 
to bud, and from bud to bloom. In that 
moment it became dear to him ; he knew 
he loved her, and knowing what *uch a 
love must mean, for him if not for her, 
Geoflrev sank back and groaned. 
And Beatrice? Of a sudden she ceased 
•peaking to herself; she felt ber thought 
flung hack to her weighted with another's 
thought. She had broken through the bar­ 
riers of e arth ; th® quick electric message of 
her heart had found a path to bim she 
loved and come back answered. But In 
what tonga® was that answer writ? Alas! 
she could not read it any more than he 
could read the massage. 
At first she doubted; surely it was imag­ 
ination. Then she remembered it was ab­ 
solutely proved that people dying could 
send a vision of themselves to other* far 
awav; and if that could be, why not this? 
No, it was truth, a solemn truth ; ah® knew 
he 
felt her 
thought: sho knew that 
hi* 
Ufo 
heat 
upon 
her life. 
oh, 
hero 
was 
mystery, 
and hero 
was 
hope, for if this could be-and it 
was-- 
what might not be? lf her blind strength 
of human love could so overstep the bound­ 
aries of human power, and, by the sheer 
might of its volition mock the physical 
barriers that hemmed her in. what had she 
to fear from distance, from separation, aye, 
from death itself? bh® h id grasped a clue 
which might one day. before th® seeming 
end or alter- what did It m atter?—lav 
strange secrets open to her gaze. 
ohe had 
heard a whisper in an unknown tongue that 
could still be learned, answering. Life's 
agonizing cry with a song of glory. If only 
he loved her, some day all would be well. 
Some day the harriers would fail. Grumb­ 
ling with the flesh, they would fall and set 
her laked spirit free lo seek its other self. 
And then, having found her love, what 
more was there to seek? What other an­ 
swer did she desire to all the problems of 
her life than this of Unity attained at last - 
Unity attained in death! 
And if he did not love her, how could he 
answer her? 
Surely that message could 
not pass except along the golden cord of 
love, which ever makes its sweetest muaio 
when pain strikes it with a hand of fear. 
The troubled glory passed—it throbbed it­ 
self away; the spiritual gusts of thought 
grew continually fainter, till, like the 
echoes of a dying harp, like the breath of a 
falling gale, thev slowly sunk to nothing­ 
ness. Then wearied with an extreme of 
wild emotion Beatrice sought her bed 
again and presently was lost in sleep. 
ITO BE CONTINUED.] 


A W IN T E R SONG. 


(Joseph Truman in the Spectator-! 
There I* a break in the winter, dearest, 
Teace in the blue air’* untarnished realm, 
Snowdrops are out, and an early throstle 
Warbles ere dawn on our tallest elm. 


Let us go up to the hill pines yonder, 
Tiding* to catch, it we can, of spring. 
Larks will bo loud o’er the bleak held*, dearest, 
Maybe the robin ai Shirley sing. 


Look to the heart of the dark plantation 
Soft gleams of tenderness steal anti Stay, 
Murmur* above us, around us, dearest, 
Almost the hum ot a summer’s day. 


Winter of sorrow has wounded, dearest, 
Track of our footsteps has been by graves— 
Springtime Is near, and comfort and beauty. 
Love tbnt transfigures, and lifts, and save*. 


H ad L eft H is Hermon at Home. 
[London Telegraph.) 
When a clergyman finds himself in a 
dilemma be does well to take the congrega 
tion into bis confidence. Th® pastor of a 
suburban parish ascended the pulpit the 
other evening to preach his week-night ser­ 
mon, but when be opened his manuscript 
covers he found, to his horror, that the dis­ 
course he bad brought with him was not 
the one he intended to deliver, but was 
what be bud preached to the same congre­ 
gation on the previous Sunday. He did not 
feel equal to an ex tempore oration, and. 
firmly convinced that honesty is the best 
policy he faced the stern fact* of the situa­ 
tion Boldly. Without circumlocution he 
told his expectant hearers exactly what was 
his difficulty, and th®u left them to recover 
from the effects of their surprise. A mo­ 
ment later a surulicod figure might have 
been seen hurrying to the vicarage close by. 
and before mauv minutes had elapsed the 
parson, breathless but triumphant, again 
ascended th® pulpit to enforce the moral 
and spiritual lessons embodied in the 
homily lie had accidentally left at home. 


G reat Storm s in O ther Lands. 
[Philadelphia (.edger, i 
W hatever the character of tbe great West­ 
ern storm may have been, whether cyclone, 
tornado or tem pest-aud 
meteorologists 
draw distinctions between these forms of 
windstorms—it seems to nave been more 
destructive of life and property than any 
heretofore reported in this country. 
But 
there have been much greater storms in 
other lands. In 1780 what is known as the 
"great hurricane” started from Barbadoes 
aud visited several of the West India islands. 
It engulfed an English Poet anchored before 
St. Lucie, and ravaged that island, where 
6000 people were buried beneath the ruins. 
it sank 40 ships of a French transport fleet 
containing 4000 soldiers. It devastated St. 
Domingo, St. Vincent. St. Kustache and 
Porto Rico, destroying most of the vessels 
in its track. More than 12,Olio people are 
said. to have perished on these islands, and 
the destruction of property was enormous. 
Such destructive storms are of very rare oc­ 
currence. In this country storms of great 
violence are uncommon, and it is seldom 
that the loss of life exceeds IOU. 


How to K eep Y our Bed from Rocking. 
[Chicago Herald,] 
Lieut. Beale of th® signal service says that 
if parties who are disturbed by what is 
termed "rocking beds” in th® time of 
storms will open th® windows of their 
houses on what sailors term the "leeward 
side,” th at5!* to say. on the side opposite to 
that whence the storm comes, they will not 
he troubled with it, 
"The rocking is the 
result,” he explains, "of a difference be­ 
tween the air indoors and that on tho out­ 
side. When a bigger Duff comes the bed, 
forced by the air within, which seeks to join 
that out doors, moves in one direction and 
is forced back when the puff becomes 
lighter 
Relieve tho pressure by opening 
the windows and this so-called rocking 
ceases. Many a hou*e that has been blown 
down in a tornado would have been spared 
its owner had this fact been known. The 
proof of what I say as to this pressure is 
shown in the fact that houses after great 
storms are frequently found with the lee­ 
ward wall only blown out, aud the other 
three remaining Intact.” 


All G irls Bhould Fence. 
[Chatter.j 
The careless and ungraceful manner in 
which, in these days, girls shuffle through a 
quadrille or get knocked about in a valse 
can no longer be spoken of as the art of 
dancing: but fencing would teach them how 
to stand, walk and move with grace. No 
exercise can give such freedom, for every 
part of the I ody is continually in action, 
aud the idle practice of standing about ou 
one leg. so universal with young girls, 
and which is known to h ive often caused 
irreparable mischief to the figure is pre­ 
vented by learning to fence 
The game of 
croquet, in which there was so much rest­ 
ing on on® leg, was found most injurious. 
In fencing tbe legs are so placed that the 
body rests equally on both feet, which must 
be firmly on the ground, and the beautiful 
way in which the left arm serves as a bal­ 
ance makes the fencer recover his position 
with facility and quickness. 


A PRIZE OFFER TO YOO 
If You Can Write a Story. 


PRIZES FOR BOTS AND GIRLS. 


T he Boston W eekly G lobe purposes to develop the 
literary talent of the Boys and Girls and the Ladies of 
America who are not accustomed to writing stories. 
The . 
great writers of the future arc among the bright, intelli- ■ 
gent young people of today. 
T he Boston W eekly G lobp offers F O U R P R I Z E S 
I N G O L D for the Best Four Stories written by either 
Boys or Girls under 18 years of age, to be sent to T he 


G l o b e before May i, 1890. 
The First Prize is a $20 
Gold Piece, the Second a $10 Gold Piece, the Third a $5* 
Gold Piece, and the Fourth a $1 Gold Piece. 
These stories should be as short as you can make 
them, from loo to 1000 words, and give a plot and work 
it out in an interesting manner. 
Little sketches for cuts 
to illustrate the story will be acceptable. 
The Prizes will be awarded about June 1st, which 
will give ample time for an intelligent committee to ex­ 
amine the stories and to decide upon the best ones. 
Every One Who Enters the Contest 
( • Must be a Subscriber to The 
Boston Weekly Globe, 


Or a member of a family in which it is taken. 
" 
The price of T he W eekly G lobe is only 
a year,, 
or 50 cents for six months. 
A six months’ subscription 
entitles members of a family to enter the contest, and of 
course all who have been subscribers of T he W ee k ly 
G lobe are entitled to compete. 
^ 
T h e stories are to be the property of T h e G lo b e 
aftey they are received, and all 70UJ1 any merit mill be 
printed in T H E G L O B E during the year. 
This of; 
itself is a fine opportunity for young authors to see how 
their stories look in print, and thus obtain a start in the 
literary world. 
T he W eekly G lobe is printed in the establishment 
of T he Boston D aily G lobe, which has the Largest 
Circulation of any paper in New England, and occupies 
the 
Finest 
Newspaper 
Building in this 
section of 
the 
country, 
Nos. 
236 
to 
244 
Washington 
s tre e t 
Boston, Mass. 
PRIZES FOR LADIES. 


T o develop the latent talent among the ladies of 
America who are over 18 years of age, whether married 
or unmarried, T he W eekly G lobe also offers F O U R 
P R IZ E S , $20, $10, $5 and $1 in Gold for the Best Four 
Stories that are sent in by May 1st, the Prizes to be 
awarded June 1st. 
Any lady who competes must only 
be a member of a family that takes T he W eekly G lobe* 
T he W eekly G low’, is a Large Eight-Page Family News*, 
paper, established in 1872, and the subscription price is* 
only 50 cents tor six months. 
These stories, which should contain not less than, 
1500 nor more than 3000 words, also will be considered' 
the property of T he 
G lobe, and will be printed in the’ 
paper from time to time during the year. 


SPECIAL D IR EC TIO N S. 
In writing a story use only one side o f your sheets of 
paper. 
Write plainly, and mail the stories to the “Story. 
Editor of Twe 
Boston 
W eekly 
G lobe, N os. 236-244* 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


H E W A S SM A RT. 


A C ountry S quire W hose Ignorance 
W as Sim ply A stonishing. 
[Fayetteville Dispatch.) 
A good story is told of a certain locality in 
Tennessee where no newspapers are taken 
and the people "hears all they wants to 
know.” A former citizen of this locality, 
living in Texas.wrote to some of his friends 
at his old home, and, among other items of 
news, stated that the immigrants were com­ 
ing in so fast that they were eating nil the 
com up- The parson to whom this epistle 
wa* addressed did not comprehend the 
meaning of tho term "immigrants.” and 
Inquired of anthos® he met if they knew 
what it was, but none could give him the 
desired information. It was finally deter­ 
mined to send it to a certain squire in tile 
neighborhood who presumed to know every­ 
thing. The letter was read to him and he 
was asked 
'"What are immigrants?” 
The squire looked wise. crossed his leg*, 
scratched his head and replied: 
"It’s a little animal between a ’possum 
and a coon.’’ 


Beans and Dollar Bills. 
[Canners and Grocer*’ Gazette.] 
Several customers were in the shop chat- 
ting together, when tbe grocer pointed to a 
lot of pea beans, and asked how many of 
them it would take to make a bushel, 
A great variety of estimates were offered, 
oue reckless person said 50.000, to the great 
amusement of the rest of the company, all 
of whom had guessed a much smaller num­ 
ber. 
"Well, gentlemen, 
said tbe storekeeper, 
"there are 119,OuO such beans in a bushel.’’ 
No one was inclined to believe him at 
first, but he showed them that it took ho to 
weigh half an ounce, and a little calculation 
convinced them that his large figures must 
be approximately correct. 
"Now. then.” said the grocer, "how many 
dollar bills will It take to weigh as much as 
a silver dollar?” 
One said IOO: another guessed 75. and one 
man. remembering the beans, put the fig­ 
ures at .“.OO- 
"All wrong,” replied thegrocer. “It takes 
just 22,” aud that also he proved by the 
scales. 
___ 


C leanliness at W est Point. 
[Washington Post.] 
By the way, cleanliness is generall v ranked 
next to godliness; but at the 
Military 
Academy the two are considered of equal 
importance, the cadets being required to 
register for one bath a week, and also to at­ 
tend divine service once during that period. 
It seems immaterial to the 
authorities 
whether the cadet bathes or not, the only 
requisite being that he shall register for a 
bath at least once a week in a book kept for 
that purpose. 
From these remarks, tho 
term a "lead pencil bath” will be readily 
understood- 
Cadets as a class are cleanly, but it some­ 
times happens that some young fellow in 
his burry forgets to register a stroke of the 
pencil opposite his name in th® bath book. 
Woe to him. On Friday eight when tbe 
delinquencies are read out his name will be 
loudly read before all the scpool: 
Smith, J. B .- Not registering for a bath 
for week ending April 6. 
And his companions facetiously class him 
in the ranks of "the great unwashed.” 


if we had tried pineapple juice. We tned it 
and tho child got well. I hav® known it 
tried in hundreds of oases. I have told mr 
friends about it whenever I heard of a ca*®. 
and never knew it to fall. You get a ripe 
pineapple, squeeze out the juice, and let the 
patient swallow it. ThejuiO eisof so corro­ 
sive a nature that it will cut out diphthe- 
rntlc mucous, and. if you take the fruit 


I before it is ripe, and give the iuie® to a per- 
! son whose throat is well it makes the 
I mucous membranes of 
his throat soie. 
I Among those who have tried tbe care on 
I my recommendation I may mention Fran- 
i cis J Kennett, the board of trade mao. 


I whose children were ail down with dipb- 
i tberia. and were cured by this remedy.” 
Mr. Kennett confirmed this s ta te m e n in r 


A T T H E CLUB. 


Clara blushed sweet, 
A color so ruddy; 
When we chanced to meet 
Clara blushed sweet. 
Twas crossing th* street, 
The crossing was muddy, 
Clara blushed sweet, 
A color so ruddy. 


She lowered her eye* 
In seeming distress; 
Ko doubt she was wise. 
She lowered her eyes. 
But I try to surmis® 
Why she still held ber dress; 
She lowered ber eyes 
In seeming distress. 
C. T. ». 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
That is the question. You can make some 
money—more than you have any Idee of—by 
getting subscribers to The Weekly Globe. It 
elves the largest commission ever paid on a 
dollar weekly. Bend for new rates. 


P ineapple Juice for D iphtheria. 
[Chicago Tribune.j 
Medical science has long sought for a sov­ 
ereign remedy for tbe scourge of childhood, 
diphtheria, yet the colored people of Louisi­ 
ana, and perhaps of other localities in the 
South, have for years known and used a 
cure which is remarkable for its simplicity. 
It is nothing more nor less than the juice of 
the pineapple. 
. 
„ 
, „ 
" I he remedy is not mine, said a gentle­ 
man, when interviewed; "it has been used 
by negroes in the swamps dows South for 
years. One of my children was down with 
diphtheria and in a critical condition. An 
old colored man who heard of the case asked 


Jo sh Billing® P hilosophy. 
[New York Weekly. I 
I don't beleave in bad lack being sot for a 
man like a trap ; but i hav known late ef 
folks who. if tharo was enny fust-rate bad 
luck lieing around loose, woald be anre few 
git one foot in it enny how. 
The man who wrote, "I would not Hr 
always. I ask not tow sta,” probably naval 
had been urged sufficiently. 
There iz a kind ovacktive lazy ness which 
works on its viktims just az tbe wicked flea 
duz on tbe feelings ov an old dogg—he 
hopps up quick, 
but drops down agin 
sudden in the same spot. 
I he man who controls biz pashnns site at 
the helm or hiz snip. 
It iz very diftiKult tew kalkulate upon 
suckcess. unless a man sets up for a phooL 
In this department i bav known handrails 
to suckceed, contrary tow their expects- 
sbuns. 
I don’t want enny better evidence that a 
man iz a Dhool than tow see him knltivate 
exc«ntricitys. 
The man who kan conceal hiz real karak- 
ter when he is drunk or in a pasha® ha® 
got a giant karakter. 
I have found out that happiaess kensista 
in working bizzy 12 hours, sleepings hours 
and playing checkures 4 boars, out ov every 
24. 
Mankind loves misterv; a hole in the 
ground excites more wonder than a star in 
the heavens. 
Experience iz a good schoolmaster, bat 
reazon iz a better one. 
A pedant lz a lernt phool. Pedantry iza 
little knowledge on parade; pedantry iz 
bypocrasy, without enny malice in it 


W h y He Knew. 
[ATitans®w Traveler.) 
"So. Uncle Jack, you don’t much believe 
in tbe idea that men are called to preach.** 
"Wail, sah. de Lawd mout call some nig­ 
gers ter preach, but it sorter 'pears tar me 
dat whar de Lawd calls one, ole man Lazi­ 
ness calls er dozen. Nine nigger preachers 
outen ten is de lazies’ pussons in de worl*.** 
"How do you know. Uncle Jack?" 
“ 'Caza Us or preacher mers’f, sah.” 


He is Still H oping. 
[ Harper** Barer.) 
Miss Hevyrox—No, John. I oannot listen 
to your love. Farewell forever! 
Jonn -M ight I ask one question? 
“Yes.’* 
“is this a simon-pure fareweii, or one el 
the Patti brand?’* 
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SANDALL DEAD. 


The 
Ex-Speaker 
Passes 
Away Sunday A M. 


Life md U N rs af th* 
Crater 


and Statesman 


Expected Alike 
by Both 
Political 
Parties. 


W a s h in g t o n , D. C.. A d d ! lS .—Sam uel 
3. Randall, th e commoner, died at bis resi­ 
dence on C street rn this city at 5 o'clock 
this morning. 
The struggle tor life bad been prolonged 
through the legging hours of a weary night. 
# n i just as the uaw u broke the spark w ent 
out. 


"y ■ 


SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 


Around the deathbed were gathered the 
m em bers of Mr. R andall’s gri#f-stricK en 
fa m ily -the faithful wife. t h ^ w o loving 
daughters and the son, Dr. Malian. Robert 
E. Randall, brother of the .statesman. Mr. 
Lancaster, his son-in-law, and Postmaster- 
General W anarnaker. 
Mr. Randall was unconscious, until w ithin 
a few m inutes of his death, when an in­ 
telligent gleam of recognition shone in his 
eyes, and the m em bers of his fam ily are 
greatly com forted to know th at he died 
realizing their loving presence. 
Mrs. Lancaster, who held the dying m on’* 
bead in her arms, caught m s last audible 
word. T urning toward his wife, who for 48 
hours had never left bis bedside, he smiled, 
and his 
lips uttered 
the 
single word 
‘ M other,” an endearing term by w hich he 
sd ways addressed his wife. 


THE MAN W E H AVE LOST. 


R a n d a ll’s L ife as S o ld ier, S ta te sm a n 
an d S te a d fa st P a trio t. 
Samuel J. R andall was bom in Philadel­ 
phia Oct. IO, 1828. His father was Josiah 
Randall, a lawyer o^ high standing in th at 
city, and his m other was Ann W orrail. a 
daughter of Gen. Joseph W orrail, a Demo­ 
cratic leader m the tim e of Jefferson. After 
receiving an academic education, young 
Randall cateran into m ercantile life, Out he 
showed an early taste for politic . and when 
oui ie young was elected a m em ber of the 
City Council of Philadelphia. 
He served 
four years in this capacity, and was after­ 
ward elected to a term in the tstate Senate. 
Mr. Randall was a m em ber of the “First 
Troop. Philadelphia City cav alry .” a volun­ 
teer m ilitary company organized in 1774. 
It was then Known as the ‘Light Horse of 
Philadelphia,” and acted as body guard to 
Gen. W ashington, crossing the Delaware 
w ith him and participating in the battles of 
T renton and Princeton. 
Im m ediately atter the fall of F ort Sum ­ 
ter the troop tendered its services to the 
fovernm entand was m ustered into service 
lay 18,1881. for the term of tut days, it 
was attached to the 2d U nited States Cav­ 
alry, 
com m anded 
by 
Col. (afterward 
Gen.: George H. Thomas, and attached 
to the command of Gen. Robert Patter- 
son, who savs of it: "It was with me in 
the valley of the Shenandoah in the sum ­ 
m er of 1861. 
It was in the advance at 
th e 
battle of Falling 
W aters, 
when, 
for 
the 
first 
and 
only 
tim e, 
th at 
gallant soldier. Stonewall Jackson, was 
defeated and driven back.” 
Sergt. S. J. Randall anted as quarterm as­ 
ter of the com pany, ana was afterw ard pro­ 
moted lo the rank of cornet—a rank corre­ 
sponding to th a t of captain in the regular 
army. On th e first intim ation ol the ad­ 
vance of th e Confederate arm y north of the 
Potomac, in June, 1803. Cornet Ran rial I, 
w ith his com m and, m ade an im portant 
reconnois&noe. capturing several of the en­ 
emy and establishing their presence in large 
force between Cham bersburg and W illiams­ 
port. Retiring from G ettysburg as i tie Con­ 
federate arm y entered, the trooo had a skir­ 
m ish, w ith an advancing force under Gen. 
J. B. Gordon, near bus m elianna. 
J uring the battle of Gettysburg Mr. Ran­ 
dall was provost m arshal of Columbia. 
Being released from duty after the retreat 
of the invading arm y, letters were received 
by "Cornet S. .J. Randall, com m anding 1st 
City Troop,'’ from the governor ol I he State 
aaa the War D epartm ent thanking the com ­ 
pany for its efficient services. 
At the convening of th e 
88th Con­ 
gress. Dec. 4, 1868, 
Mr. 
Randall 
took 
his seat in th e House of Representatives. 
He has been elected to every succeeding 
Congress since. In the 38th Congress he 
served on the com m ittee on public grounds 
a n i buildings; in the 39th. on the com­ 
m ittees on banking and currency, retrench­ 
m ent and the assassination of President 
Lincoln. 
Elected as a Democrat, he has constantly 
acted with his party. W ithout occupyisg the 
attention of th e House w ith long speeches, 
he has indicated his interest in pending legis­ 
lation hr frequently participating briefly 
and pointedly in its discussions. 
In the 
41 st 
Congress 
he 
was 
a m em ber of 
the com m ittee on privileges and elections. 
on expenditures in the Treasury D epart­ 
m ent and of the joint com m ittee on re­ 
trenchm ent 
In 
the 
42d and 43d Congresses 
he 
served 
on 
the 
com m ittees on bank­ 
ing 
and commerce, post 
office 
aud 
post roads, 
and 
on 
rules, 
and 
was 
one of the m ost influential m em bers of m e 
m inority. Hts trium phant leadership in 
th e two days and all n ig h t’s contest to pre­ 
vent the force bill from going to the Senate 
in tim e for action on It 
brought him first 
into 
great prom inence W hen the Demo­ 
crats came iuto power at the opening of the 
44th Congress in December, 1875, Mr. Ran­ 
dall was m ade chairm an of the com m ittee 
of appropriatiop. He devoted Himself to the 
work of retrenchm ent, and succeeded in 
cutting down the appropriation m any m ill­ 
ions. In giving a sum m ary of 
W h a t lie H ad A cco m p lish ed 
in the way of retrenching, Aug. 14. 1876, 
he closed w ith the words: “I believe the 
real, natural. 6afe aud perm anent way to 
resum ption of specie pay m e n u is in the re 
duction of tne expenditures of the govern­ 
m ent to w hat is needed by an economical 
adm inistration. H um an foresight in my 
juagm ent cannot fix the exact hour or day 
w hen it shall take place.” 
On Dec. 4, 1875. Mr. Randall was elected 
to fill the vacancy in the office of speaker 
occasioned by the deat h of Michael C. Kerr. 
On taking th e chair he said: “We stand in 
the presence of events which strain and 
tee! to the last degree our form of govern 
m enu 
Our liberties, consecrated by so 
m any sacrifices in the past, and preserved 
am ia the re otcings of an exultant people 
at our centennial anniversary as one among 
the nations of the eartn, m ast be m ain­ 
tained at all hazards. 'I be people look con­ 
fidently to your m oderation, to your wis­ 
dom. in this tim e, fraught with so much 
peril. L et us not. I beseech you. disap­ 
point their just expectations and their keen 
peril. 
Let us not. I 
point th eir ju st e> pee 
sense of right, but by increasing vigilance 
let us prevent oven the slightest departure 
from the Constitution and th e laws, forget­ 
ting in th e m om ent of difficulty that we are 
the adherents of party, and only rem em ber­ 
ing th a t we are A m erican citizens, w ith a 
country to save." 
It was greatly owing to his brave and de­ 
term mod spirit in m aintaining such senti­ 
m ents th at the tu rb u len t factions in the 
House were held in check, and Die results 
of the electoral commission quietly acqui­ 
esced in. As he expressed it in his valedic­ 
tory ut the close of th is Congress; ‘T h e 
Dem ocratic party yielded tem porary posses. 
aion of the adm inistration ref ber than entail 
upon the people civil w ar w ith all its at­ 
tenuant horrors.” 
. 
. „ 
At the called session of th e 46th Congress. 
Cot. I. 1877. ne was re-eleoted speaker. At 
the extra session in M arch. 1879. he wa* 
again elected speaker of th e 46th Congress. 
The Republican^ then cam e into power, 
and the speakership fell to J. W arren heifer 
of Ohio. In 1888. when the D em ocrats 
again got control of th e House R andall wan 
a prom inent candidate for speaker, but was 
beaten bv Carlisle of Kentucky. 
At the tim e of hi# death he was. with one 
exception, the oldest m em ber of Congress in 
consecutive service, having been contin 
uaily elected from the 38th Congress. As a 
jjrettianig office* he was m ost efficient, aud 


his popularity equalled that of hlssnccessor. 
Mr. Carlisle. He was noted for his self- 
possession. equanim ity of tem per and his 
profound courtesy, which made all his 
rulings satisfactory, even though they may 
not have al tim es suited his opponents. Ko 
man was over known to express indignation 
at any of bis judgm ents. W hatever his 
rivals may have said about him , he was 
ever a Democrat, and had the courage of 
his convictions which m ade him finn to his 
attitude on the tariff issue, when his party 
stood fast to the other side. 
As a niem bit on the door of tho House. 
Mr. Randall proved him self to be a Demo­ 
crat, according to the old-fashioned defini­ 
tion of that term. He was the sleepless 
sentinel on tho watch-tower of the P eo p le’s 
rights and liberties, guarding w ith jealous 
eve every avenue through which tho public 
funds m ight escape. He always advocated 
T h e L o w e st P ot# b e 
taxation consistent with an economical ad­ 
m inistration of the governm ent in all its 
departm ents, to the end th at the burden of 
taxes m ight rest as lightly as possible upon 
every citizen. 
As head of the appropriations com m ittee, 
and possessing wider knowledge of fiscal 
affairs than a n y other m an in the House, he 
practically controlled the appropriations 
ioi the entire governm ent, 
t hrough him 
the policy of “retrenchm ent and reform ” 
has become an attribute of the I ,'ein cerat ic 
party, and it was this battle cry th ai drew 
support to the pasty and brought it from 
thu obscurity cl defeat in which it groped 
for years after the war. 
W hatever bitterness may have arisen 
from 
tho 
differences 
of 
opinion 
on 
the 
tariff question, the ablest of 
the 
tariff reform ers have always 
respected 
the iron nerved 
giant of 
Pennsylvania 
as one of the most powerful men in the 
party. Ile stood for years, extending back 
into the tim e wheu the party was weak 
and 
disorganized, as 
lite champion 
of 
individual rights and of honest and eco­ 
nom ical adm inistration of the governm ent. 
Ile was t o t only the watch dog of the 
treasury, but he was the guard—at tim es 
alm ost the lone g u a rd -o f the party organi­ 
zation. He was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest men in his party. They have, per­ 
haps, had no other m an bf fore the public, 
excepting Tilden and Cleveland, of equal 
strength of character and detcrm inat on 
w ith hint. He was ever a practical rather 
than a theoretical defender of the Constitu­ 
tion. Jfe resisted all encroachm ents of the 
individual's rights aud was the enem y of 
all jobs and schemes to involve the govern­ 
m ent outside of its proper functions. 
His first year as chairm an of the appro­ 
priations com m ittee of the House was sig­ 
nalized by the saving of $30000,000 to the 
governm ent. After many years’ service in 
puidio life he died one of the p< orest men 
in Congress, leaving behind birn the dis­ 
tinction ol being a m an whose honesty and 
absolute integrity of purpose was never 
questioned. This, with his earnestness and 
forceful m anners, im pelled by an inflexible 
determ ination, gave his word trem endous 
w eight and influence in Congress 
He was a m an of the greatest sim plicity 
in b>8 mode of life who clung to his home 
associations, and caret! nothing for display. 
The e ^tent of hi? worldly po sessions is rep­ 
resented in the very plain home he owned 
on C street, near 1st. On Capitol Hill. It is 
an ordinary fiat front house, w ith two or 
three w hile m arble stepc at the frontdoor 
and w ith plain w hite copings. It is one of a 
row which would rent for perhaps $35 or 
$40. It is a neat, unpretentious nome, such 
as ought be th a t of a departm ent clork. 
His appearance and bis m anners added to 
tho force of his reputation, in the heat of 
debate hts face would be tile ideal picture 
of power and determ ination. When set in 
purpose and fired bv the energy of action, 
the muscles tightened in his heavy jaw, his 
eyes I right, an I his form erect and drawn 
up to irs fullest proportions, he looked the 
personification of an irresistible force. He 
was never known to hesitate on the floor of 
the House. 
At a rime when the Southern Dem ocrats 
wet e powerless to help them selves or their 
party, he. as a N orthern Union m an. was of 
inestim able service in their defence. Lone 
hours of the day and night spent on his 
feet in resistance of the force bill in the 4; d 
Congress, w ith hardly a corporal’s guard to 
support him , gave a forcible illustration of 
his powerful 
d u a litie s a* a L ead er. 
Dp to 1883 Mr Randall was the acknow l­ 
edged leader of his party, but his defeat by 
Mr. Carlisle indicated Hie change in policy 
shortly lo be organized w ithin the Demo­ 
cratic ranks. 
Mr. Randall acknowledged 
the justness of many of his revenue reform 
friends, but com ing from a S tate whose 
great industries seemed to him built upon 
and dependent upon tho policy of protec­ 
tion, winch his party was about to oppose, 
ho m ade a desperate effort to stop the move 
inept. Ile was not successful 
but while 
Democracy w ent .slowly hut surely away 
from his conceived ideas of its true policy, 
his abilities ss a leader were still acknow l­ 
edged, and the more im portant com m ittees 
were assigned to his guidance. 
As a speaker ho was not brilliant, bot con­ 
vincing, and ins force of character and par­ 
liam entary skill enabled him to secure the 
placing of Gen. G rant’s nam e on the retired 
list of th e arm y. 
He again, in th e sum m er of 1888, per 
formed a sim ilar act when he had thu rank 
of general restored in order th at the dying 
soldier, P. ll. Sheridan, m ight have bis 
closing hours com forted by the news of his 
prom otion. 
Alter Mr. Cleveland's election—towards 
wha h Mr. Randall had contributed—he 
seemed to have the favor of the adm inistra­ 
tion. 
When the increasing surplus in the 
United state-* treasury dem anded legisla­ 
tive action, he prepared a bill for a mod­ 
erate reduction in the tariff, and the re­ 
moval to a great ex tent of the internal rev­ 
enue system. Mr. Cleveland, however, be­ 
lieving his policy on the tariff the best for 
his party, urged it successfully toward the 
single 
object of tariff reduction, which 
had the effect of isolating Mr. Randall, who 
rem ained true to his convictions. The ad­ 
m inistration’s policy thus reduced the pro­ 
tection Democrats in the House to a hand­ 
ful, and finally silenced Mr. R andall’s voice 
in the councils of his party. 
This fact and tils struggles to uphold his 
views overtaxed his strength, and worn out 
w ith labor he was attacked w ith asudden 
and severe Hines? in August, 1888, which 
compelled nim to retire to recruit his health. 
He wished to rem ain out of public life for a 
season, but his popularity in his own dis­ 
trict was such th a t be felt he oould not 
decline the unanim ous nom ination which 
was tendered him. 
Amid tho heat of an ex ­ 
citing presideatial campaign, w hile 
his 
party was com m itted to financial and eco­ 
nomic principles exactly opposite his own, 
ho was re-elected 
w ithout 
opposition. 
The return of a protection m ajority to (Jon 
gress m ade his presence there m uch desired 
during th e present session. 
He never 
rallied his strength sufficiently, butgradu- 
alJy 
sank under his affliction, passing 
quietly away. His ailm ent is best described 
as a general breakdown of his system .—[En. 


A K ISS IN THE L E TTER . 


T h e L a te s t F a d in L o v e rs’ C o rresp o n ­ 
d ence. 
[Clara Hell# in Philadelphia Press.] 
A beau took a letter from his pocket in 
order to read som ething from it to a fair 
cousin who sat by his side. 
“Ah! she m ailed you a kiss," th e girl re­ 
m arked. 
“Not th at I know of,” was th e fellow’s 
reply. 
"Look th ere,” and 
she 
pointed to a 
crinkled place down a t the corner of the 
sheet, such as a dam p spot m ight have left. 
“H aven’t you learned th e latest senti­ 
m ental t h i n g A girl presses the paper to 
her Ups, leaving a m ark like that, and so 
incloses a kiss w ithout w riting a word of 
confession 
T h at’s w hat Jennie did, and 
you. goose th a t you are, never noticed it.” 
The n ext th ing th e stationers will turn 
out may be ready kissed paper, w ith a faint 
tin t of red lips an i a delicious Beent of 
fragrant breata pertaining thereto. A rtis 
ever quick to beat nature. 


HOWARD’S GOSSIP. 


‘‘Je w h illik e n s , 
b u t 
W a s n ’t 


I t H o t? ” 


T#Icgraph and Stnosraph Girls Tao 
Plenty hr Demand. 


H e K n e w O nly S ix M en. 
[Chatter, f 
The other day a New York boy asked his 
lath er if he could not go across the street 
a n d s i t u p w ith a playm ate’s dead father’s 
body. 
“W hy do you do th a t? ” said the parent; 
“th at is a nice thing for a child to do.” 
“ Ah. well. fa th e r/' said he, “Mr. Behrens, 
though he was so w ealthy and lived in such 
comfort, knew only six m en." 
“ Knew only six m en.” said the father, 
“w hat a foolish bov you are! How could a 
m an live in a city of i .<>00,000 people Un 
which 2.000,OOO people assem ble daily) and 
know only six m en?” 
However, th e boy sat up two nights in 
th a t house of grief, and on the roRowing 
dav the father w ent to the funeral aud in­ 
troduced him elf to the widow. He bad 
fivea opposite her for 20 years, but he took 
th at opportunity to introduce him self to 
her. 
'‘W ell." said she, “my dear Mr. Carl, you 
can scarcely estim ate th e kindness you do 
to a poor woman in presenting yourself on 
this sad occasion. 
We will only have two 
coaches because my husband only knew 
six m en.” 
“only knew six m en,” said Mr. Carl, “how 
is th a t? ” 
“I do not know how it w as.” she said. “He 
was bom in th is city, but he was the last of 
his race, and he loved his violin apd his 
books, and in the daytim e he kept the ac­ 
counts of a large corporation down town, in 
whose office he had a little glass box where 
he sat at a desk, and so h e knew only six 
m en.” 
___________________ 


A Radical Change. 
(Pack.] 
Kneesout Hanley (the tram p)—Say neigh­ 
bor. gim m e a dim e, will yer? I w ant to buy 
a brindle elephant with green spots on his 
wing feathers 
New-street broker—A w hat? 
Kneesout H au lev -Jest w hat I said, friend. 
I've m entioned a cup of coff ee, square m eal 
of beans, ferry ticket an’ night’s lodgin' to 
my clients this m ornin’. an’ Lone ol'm don't 
seem to work. 
Thought I’d try a new deal. 


Patti’s Absence from Saturday’s Matinee 
Cost $15,000. 


N ew Y o r k , April 13.-Jew h illik en s, but 
wasn’t it hot all day long? 
We actually suffered, and m en who had 
recently invested in new spring top coats 
becam e piofane. 
Church folks turned out en masse, and 
collections were surprisingly good. 
Central Parkw ay packed and the shady 
side of the avenue was thronged. 
(t has been ag reat day for the race and no 
doubt about it. 
F ifth A v en u e P ro m e n a d e rs . 
I m et five judges of the Court of Appeals, 
the mayor, two ex-mayors and many other 
notables, including Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
on the avenue. 
The judges ought to be in Albany, but 
they do love the metropolis, in fact you can 
find three-fourths of the Senate and As­ 
sembly bere every Saturday and Sunday. 
The State is a big place, but the city is a 
big placer. 
(s ta le D e p a rtm e n ts I n c r e a s in g . 
In the past IO years the num ber of State 
departm ents has largely increased. In 1880 
there was no dairy departm ent, no board of 
m ediation and arbitration, no factory in­ 
spectors, no board of civil service commis­ 
sioners, no lunacy commissioners, no for­ 
estry commission, no capital com m issions 
no conn oi claims, no superintendent ot 
labor statistics. 
Many of these new departm ents have 
justified their creation, but others have 
hot. and therefore it is with apprehension 
that taxpayers hear of 
bills before tho 
Legislature to create boards of State p rint­ 
ing, sta te highway and electrical commis­ 
sion. 
The judiciary, or rather the lawyers, also 
have large views in regard to standing 
expenditures of this kind. 
It is no longer ago than 1880 th a t the law ­ 
yers of New York and Brooklyn came to 
the opinion th at an additional Suprem e 
Cb u n judge was needed in both cities, and 
introduced an am endm ent to the constitu­ 
tion, providing ior th a t increase; but when 
that am entlm ant cam e to be considered at 
Albany, lawyers of the interior districts 
thought thai more Supremo Court judges 
were needed also in their part of the State, 
an i the result was th a t every judicial dis­ 
trict secured a now Suprem e Court judge. 
Iii several district# in the interior of tho 
State no such increase was necessary, but 
the e was some compensation ih the sur­ 
plus of judges, because it was found an easy 
m atter a year ago. by Gov. Hill. when he 
came to drat t seven judges of tho .Supreme 
Court, for tho second division of tho Court 
of Appeals to secure enough udges. 
Mark, however, the result of this transfer 
of Supreme Court judges to the Court of 
Anneals. 
\Vlien drafted they were inform ed, so tne 
public was given to understand, th at they 
would be ''ply tem porarily away from their 
courts, 
In three years a t th e utterm ost 
til ny would bring up the business of the 
Court of Appeals to date and return to 
their Suprem e Court duties. 
But now it is whispered th a t the second 
division of the Court of Appeals is likely to 
be a permanent, body. 
Acting upon this hint, the Legislature is 
now proceeding to pass au am endm ent to 
the constitution providing for another in­ 
crease of the num ber of Suprem e Court 
judges. 
_ 
Seven lodges of the Suprem e Court were 
detailed for work on tho Court of Appeals 
bench. 
Does the am endm ent to the constitution 
suggested provide for the election of seven 
men to take their place? 
Yes, and for three additional Suprem e 
Court judges. 
It is an excellent exam ple of 
lawyer 
thrift. I here is no opposition in the Legis­ 
lature to tiffs increase in tho num ber of 
judges, and no attem pt to learn, apparently, 
w hether or not the seven Suprem e Court 
judges serving on the Court of Appeals 
bench, may not in a few years return to 
their several courts. 
In th at case, plainly, the Suprem e Court 
will be overstocked w ith judges, each of 
whom draws $15,000 for 14 years. 
As nu average they are fair but not great 
lawyers, aud $10,000 a year income would 
lie one halt as much again as they could 
earn in their practice. 
The whole schem e is ridiculous, a regular 
party plunder. 
E a s t e r n G ir ls In t h e S o n # . 
W hile W estern women are forging to the 
front, our E astern girls are in the soup. 
For quite a w hile past th e decline in the 
salaries paid to women telegraphers, stenog- 
graphers a id typew riters has been of the 
m ost pronounced character. 
Two years ago the lowest salary paid to a 
woman stenographer and typew riter was 
$10 a week. Now $5 and $<> is the average, 
and only experts can h op e to attain or sur­ 
pass Hie figure which two years ago was the 
m inim um . 
in telegraphy the opening for women's 
work seems tu b e com pletely closed, as out 
of th e 28 graduates in the class of Cooper 
Union last May not one has succeeded in 
obtaining em ploym ent. 
L. 0. I- Jordan, tbe assistant secretary of 
the Cooper Union, tells me th at the cause 
is the overcrowding of the ranks of appli­ 
cants, and. in many cases, overcrowding 
them w ith worthless m aterial. 
Take the cases of stenographers and type­ 
writers. 
The woods are 
full of young 
women who can hardly w rite their own 
nam es, aud yet pose as com petent operators. 
They naturally will work for anything, 
and there is an arm y of sm all people who 
will employ them . They will write their 
own letters and get tnem copied on the m a­ 
chine to give them im portance, and w ithout 
m entioning the fact th at tho typew riter 
cauuot spell they will boast to their friends 
that they only pay her $6 a week. 
These young women are not allowed in 
our classes. Every applicant has to pass an 
exam ination designed co test their general 
intelligence, and especially a knowledge of 


i other "ologies” e 
f the m ost nccessa 
are the words on t 
graduates slip up. 
If the private schools would only take the 


"spellelogy.” It is wonderful how well un 
they can be in all other “ologies” except 
the one we consider the m ost necessary of 
all, and how sim ple are the words on which 
our public school graduates slip up. 


same care th at we do.the position of a stenog­ 
rapher and typew riter would be a desirable 
one and the occupation would attain the 
dignity of a profession. 
But th e private schools take every one. 
They des re the money of the pupil, not 
their advancem ent. 
A prou.m ent law yer told me recently th a t 
he dictated a brief to one of the stenogra­ 
phers the other day, and when it was type­ 
w ritten it was so m ixed up that he could 
so t understand w hat it was all about. 
There is no questioa w hatever but th at 
the ranks of stenographers aud typew riters 
are overcrowded by young women, who 
would do very m uch better if they only 
w ent and learned dressm aking. 
The average salary paid now is m uch 
lower than it was two years ago, and the 
tendency is for it to go still lower. 
Women telegraphers fare ^ v e n worse 
than stenographers and typew riters. 
We 
graduate here from 24 to 30 each year. 
The last class, consisting of 24, graduated 
last May. aud not a m em ber has yet suc­ 
ceeded in obtaining a position, aud yet they 
are all intelligent and com petent operators. 
The W estern Union takes all our gradu­ 
ates. hut so full is toe list of candidates that 
some have been w aiting two years for an 
opening. 
Some of the railroad companies employ 
our girl?, hut th e salaries paid in ail cases 
are sm all—seldom over 4>G a week. Some of 
them work several m onths for nothing, 
hoping to get a perm anent situation. 
None of our graduates get em ploym ent 
w ith the cable companies, as ocean tele­ 
graphing is quite distinct from ordinary 
work. 
The young women 
who 
attend 
the 
Women s art school seem to get on the best, 
but. of course, every one is not endowed 
w ith the artistic instinct 
Wuite a num berof graduates arc employed 
as teachers in schools and institutions, of 
li b pupils from whom we have heard, s i 
are teaching at good salaries, several are 
employed ay Cheney Brothers as designers 
on silk, som e by Tiffany, the jeweller, and 
one young woman by \ antiae in adapting 
the patterns of oriental rugs for our m arket. 
These rugs are afterw ards woven on the 
oriental looms in different parts of Asia. 
This work pays well. The lowest average 
salary paid to woman artists and designers 
does not fall below $15, while in m any cases 
it rises to nearly double this sum 
In other words, slouch work doesn’t pay. 
If women care to rank w ith m en they 
m ust do equally as good work. 
P atti’s non-appearance at the m atinee yes­ 
terday took $ 15,0 0 0 from the coffers of the 
m anagem ent, of which she would have bud 
one-half. 
H o w ard, 


The Eiffel Tower. 
[Sheffield I Bag.) Telegraph.] 
A Paris correspondent telegraphs: The 
Eiffel tower is boing got really for the sum ­ 
m er sermon. The tariff for the ascent to tho 
top is lowered to 4 francs. The ascent from 
the ground to the first story is to bo a franc, 
and so on to the second, third and topm ost 
platform s. The lifts are being elegancy 
done done up w ith cushioned seats. A ball 
and lecture room has taken the place of 
the beer saloon on first floor aud there 


is even a possibility of political m eetings 
being held up there, far rem oved from the 
noise of the crowd. The dinner# in the 
Russian restaurant are to be cheap, and 
according to a fixed tariff. M arionette com­ 
edies will he played in w hat used to tie 
Biders 
it Pond’s dining-hall. Brabant s 
dining-rooms are transform ed into a bazaar 
and photographic saloon. A luncheon bar 
is taking the place of the Figaro office on 
the second story. The fourth story is to be 
devoted to astronom y. 


BUSINESS WOMEN A f HOME. 


Do They Not M ake the M ost Loving- end 
F aith fu l of W ives, the M ost Tender 
of M others I--In sta n c e s 
T hat Seem 
to Answer th e Question. 
One of th e chief reasons why so many 
men object to women entering the business 
world is because they fear they will lose 
th a t charm ing q u a lity -dom esticity. Now, 
I wish to em phasize the fact th a t the busi­ 
ness women of this nation and other nations 
ave more thoroughly dom estic and more 
devoted to their hom es titan any other one 
class of women. 
Helen Campbell says; “The 
business 
woman of today—physician, editor, journal­ 
ist. m erchant, bookkeeper; in short of every 
aud a1) trades and profess I ens—is doing lier 
work with no noise or bln-der of any de­ 
scription w hatsoever, but w ith a dignity 
and forcefulness th a t have won respect and 
recognition from even tho m ost critical. 
These women need no word of defence 
May W right bewall, the gifted and suc- 
.issfu l tea her. author and speaker, is a 
mo>t delightful hom e-m aker. ()f hor Helen 
Ai. Gougar speaks as “the tenderly beloved 
daughter, the happy wife and tho honored 
woman in society.” 
She also says: “Tho 
hom e of Air. and Mrs. bewall Is one of per­ 
fe c t order, and the executive ability its 
m istress displays in her public work is most 
apparent here. 
It is a home th a t radiates 
its hospitalities, and ono in w hich, indeed, 
its est ornam ents are the friends who fre­ 
quent it.” 
Helen M. Gougar, th a t loyal cham pion of 
all-true womanhood, has a beautiful home 
m Lafayette, iud., and thoro ate few bettor 
housekeepers or hom e-m akers than this 
talented woman who is both lecturer and 
w riter, aud who travels all over this broad 
country advocating equality, purity aud 
tem perance. 
T iara S. Foltz, who was a dressm aker, 
m illiner and kept boarders to procure shel­ 
ter, clothing and the necessary food for her- 
Beil and Int o ones, is now a prom inent 
lawyer in a W estern blate. She is devotion 
itself to lier homo and flock of five olive 
branches. 
Mrs. Em m a P. Ewing, the well-known 
cooking teacher, lecturer and writer, is 
truly a domestic woman, and h er work Was 
taken up to assist her husband after his 
severe losses some years ago. 
Mrs. M. E. Dow. president of tho Dover, 
N. H., Horse Railroad Company, Is a thor­ 
ough business woman and is said to be 
worth $200,000. She is graceful, cultured 
and presides over her well-managed home as 
perfectly as many a woman w ho has no other 
cares or duties. 
W hen seen a t the interna­ 
tional council of women, few could realizf 
th a t the little m otherly woman, wearing a 
big k velvet gown and handsom e diamonds, 
was the president of a horse railroad or had 
a business care in Hie world. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is a fam iliar 
nam e in many a household. T hink you she 
has ucglocteu the home duties for outside 
ones? Has aho not always done the thing 
th at laid nearest to her most faithfully aud 
willingly? lier life has been an inspiration 
to thousands of women who have read of her. 
heard her lecture or known hor personally. 
Louisa M. Alcoit, whoso life has been so 
ably w ritten by her friend Edna Cheney. 
has shown us plainly th at a business life by 
no means freed her from dom estic duties. 
There can be few more devoted daughters, 
mi re loving or tender sisters, kinder or 
truer aunts, or more earnest, faithful and 
loyal friends than was this grand and noble 
woman, who was never too tired or bmy to 
help some unfortunate brother or sister in 
disttess, or in lending a hand to m ake their 
hom e happy and br (nit. 
Kila W heeler Wilcox, who is said to be a 
very fascinating as well as very practical 
woman, is as thoroughly dom estic as she is 
business-like, and never neglects home 
dutit afe r other one“. 
Few would ever take Lucy Htone. with 
her sweet face, for a business woman, and 
yet she has been a successful one for many 
years. Her hom e life is m ost happy. 
Rev. Anna Shaw takes solid comfort in 
her little home, and after a long and tire­ 
some lei ture trio she is always glad to le- 
tttrn to her own little nest. 
Mrs. Frank I eslie, who has won name. 
fame and fortune by her wonderful busi­ 
ness ability, has lost none of her love of 
society or dom esticity, and her receptions 
aro most charm ing. 
At 
her husband's 
death she had but little or no knowledge of 
business affairs, but today she stands <>u the 
sum m it and has made her nam e illustrious. 
is she less womanly, le^s queenly, or less 
adm ired for having entered the business 
world? 
Who would dare to call our loved Frances 
E. W illard other tliau a most womanly 
woman? And vet she is a most thorough 
businessw om an. W ho Is more devoted to 
her m other? W ho loves her home m ore 
than tins grand, laithful woman? 
Dr, Rachel L. Bod ley, who was too w ell 
known to tho nubile to need any words of 
m ine to sing her praises, w as an earnest, 
wise 
and 
sym pathetic daughter, aunt, 
friend and Physician. 
Although an able 
and thorough busine # wom an she was very 
domestic and loved lier homo dearly. Her 
m other and a nephew lived with her. Mar­ 
garet 
H arvey 
says, 
in 
speaking of 
her soon 
after 
her 
death: 
“it 
is 
too soon 
as 
yet 
to 
predict just 
where the nam e 
of Rachel L. Bod ley will 
stand in history: but it is certain th at all 
womanhood in the future will bi betterand 
grander because she lived. She m ust be re­ 
membered as one of those who broadened 
paths so th a t th e great rank and file m ight 
nave room to follow.” 
M argaret E. Bangster, who since the 
deatli of Mary L. Booth has so ably edited 
Harper’s Bazar, has for years been known 
to the public as a w riter and editor. 
Although a business woman, who is an in­ 
spiration to all girls and women who are 
contem plating a business career, she has 
nevor for one m om ent neglected 
th at 
home, so 
dear to 
the hearts of m ost 
women. K ate Upson Clark, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, speaks of her thus: "No 
pressure of w ork lins ever made her neglect 
or under value th at ’dearest spot’ to every 
true woman, and it is as tho light of her 
charm ing Brooklyn hom e that her friends 
best love to th in k of her. It is here th at she 
has brought up to an honorable manhood 
and wom anhood a son and a nephew, two 
daughters and a nieco, all but ono of whom 
survive and call her blessed.’’ 
Marion M arland is the successful editor of 
tho Home-Maker, but th at does not prevent 
lier from being a delightful hom e-m aker in 
the truest sense of the word, or in superin­ 
tending her well-regulated house. 
Mrs J. C. Croly C Jennie Juno”) has been 
a business wom an for m any years, but in 
th at tim e she has never neglected ber 
charm ing hom e or family. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton may not 
truly he classed with business women, but 
her life has been public for many years, and 
she was a m ost devoted wife apa m other. 
Mrs, /e re ld a C. W allace, as lecturer and 
writer, has m ade herself known iii alm ost 
ail parts of this country. Surely she did her 
duty as wife and m other if ever a woman 
did. 
Mrs. Helen E. Sterrett, who is a t the 
head of a large school of young ladies in 
Chicago, is a most dom estic woman. 
Clara Barton, w ho is a t the bead of the 
Ke<l Cross work, is a business woman as 
well as a philanthropist, and there are 
thousands—yes. 
m illions who call 
her 
blessed. 
H er lot has truly been a m ost 
wom anly one and ber love for dom esticity 
has gone w ith her through life, lier old 
homo in Davisville, N. Y., was most charm ­ 
ing, and the receptions she gave were de­ 
lightful, and It was always counted an 
houor and a privilege to be entertained 
there. 
Mrs. L aura Ormiston Chant, tho lovely 
little English woman, whose lectures are so 
highly spoken of everywhere, and whose 
presence is welcomed alike at reception, 
banquet, lecture, in the pulpit, or in the 
homes of rich or poor, is an illustrious ex­ 
am ple th at business women do m ake the 
most loving and faithful of wives and the 
most tender, affectionate mothers. 
Mrs. John A. Logan, who is now editing 
the Home Magazine, published in W ashing­ 
ton, has been for rears as thoroughly com ­ 
petent in business and political affairs as 
many of our ablest and brightest men. but 
her hom e life was most delightful, and 
there have been few m ore faithful, helpful, 
or more loving wives. „ 
Does this not prove th at our business 
women are not only the brightest, noblest 
and best women in tho land, but tho best 
home m akers as well? 
Women are not, like men, exem pt from 
dom estic duties because they, either from 
choice or necessity, adopt some profession 
or avocation in life. No m atter how highly 
educated a woman may be, no m atter w hat 
her station in life is, no m ailer how busy a 
life she m ay lead, she m ust be dom estic or 
public opinion will frown on her, ana m en 
will never call her an ideal woman. 
L Ait h ie H a y A shton. 


H is B u sin ess. 
[Chatter.) 
Old New Y orker (back from abroad)— 
W hat's Bergen doing? W hen I was here 
last be was in hard luck, selling out at a 
sacrifice. . 
, r 
, 
O ther New \o r k e r — He s a t the sam e 
g a m e -stili selling out. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
fly getting your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe to The Globe. 
lf you cannot get 
subscribers yourself, your wife, son ordaugh. 
ter can do so in their leisure hours, and carn 
an honest penny. Tho Globe gives the largest 
commission ever paid on a dollar Meekly. 


CRAPE AND CRIMSON STAIN 


Mementos of the Martyred 
Lincoln. 


Treaty-Fifth Anniversarj ef the Pres!* 
<l«nt\s Assassination 


A Veteran'a Recollections of the Day 
and the Deed. 


A strip of cotton cloth, scarcely three 
inches square, not cut but tom off. and on 
it a dull red spot as large over as a silver 
dollar. 
Twenty-five year# ago th® stain was crim ­ 
son-bright. 
Far this strip of cloth is alpiece of the 
pillow-slip on which lay the head of an 
assassinated president, and thin dull stain, 
fading year by year, was the life-blood of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
It will be 25 years ago tom orrow th a t 
W ilkes Booth’s revolver did itsdeadlv work. 
The body of the dying president was taken 
from Ford’s Theatre to th e room of a Mr. 
Clark, near by. This m an was a fellow- 
clerk of mine in the W ar D epartm ent, and 
it was from him th a t I obtained the m e­ 
m ento described above. Besides that, he 
gave me, and I now have, a Im if do. en iron- 
gray hairs from the president's head, a 
piece of napkin used to staunch the blood 
from tim wound inflicted by the m urderer’s 
bullet,and a bitof theoraoe which,displayed 
from the window of the room in which the 
president died, gave to the outsid® world 
the first news of his death. I bold most 
sacred these relic# of Hie anguish 
and 
death of the nation's great m artyr. 
The last year of the war of Hie Rebellion 
was the mo-c m em orable in the history of 
the republic, 
ll 
saw the elevation of 
G rant to th e com m and of the arm ies of 
the Union arni the terrific cam paign m arch 
from th® Raoidan to Richmond. 
W ith joy 
transcendant it recorded tho surrender of 
Appomattox, and it beheld w ith grief bowed 
down the m artyrdom of Abraham Lincoln. 
I w ax a private in th e rank#, on duty in 
\\ ashiugton at departm ent headquarteis as 
confidential clerk to the general’s chief-of- 
staff. Ju st under the window where I sat 
for tw o 
weary 
years is the identical 
spot 
w here 
Daniel 
E. 
Sickles 
shot 
and killed Rhilip Barton Key. one Sabbath 
morning, 30 years ago, for too m uch alleged 
friendliness for his (Sickles’) wife. Two 
weeks after the Datt e of Gettysburg, w here 
he won fame aud lost a leg. I saw (lien. 
Sickles driven up to oar headquarters in au 
open barouche on his way 
T o V isit th e P r « ild « n t, 
with whom be was a favorite. As bo lay 
there propped w ith pillows. I gazed on this 
luau of iron will, just from a sick bed, pale 
and haggard from suffering and anxiety, 
and I could but call to m iad th at other 
scene enacted a few years before w ithin a 
few feet from w here 
he now lay. aud 
wonder if the m em ory of it did not add a 
pang to his present bu tiering. 
H ashiugton during the w ar was the centre 
of Am erican intellect and acquired hum an 
greatness. B ut first man of them all, high 
above all, rose the gaunt form of Abraham 
Lincoln. T he nearness of our headquarters 
lo tho P resident’s house and the old w ar 
departm ent gave m e opportunities foi see­ 
ing Mr. I.in oln in all his moods. W hen in 
repose his was the saddest face I ever looked 
upon. And yet be could laugh with the 
jolliest and tell his "little story” in a way 
so droll as to m ake his auditor laugh long 
and loud. 
I rem em ber an incident during the first 
days of G rant in the Wilderness, which 
gave mo a higher appreciation than ever of 
the noble manhood of Mr. Lincoln. It was 
the custom of the celebrated M arine baud, 
the finest In Am erica, to give out-door con 
certs twice a week In the grounds south of 
the W hite House. 
To those flocked thou­ 
sands of all sons and conditions of people, 
from the beauty and fashion of the city to 
tho painted Sioux braves of the plains 
and the grinning juvenile “contrabands ” 
On ordinary occasions Mr. Lincoln and a 
few intim ate friends usually sat upon the 
wide piazza, chatting and listening to the 
witching music. 
On the first concert occasion after Gen. 
G rantm ovedon theenem y at S potsylvania, 
thecrow d seem ed greater than usual. The 
air was thick w ith rum ors -som e of victory, 
some of disaster and defeat. In the fever of 
doubt aud intense anxiety every m ind 
turned to the president. He m ust know 
how the battlegoes; will he tell us? Y earn­ 
ing eyes looked eagerly th a t afternoon for 
the well-known form to come out through 
the wide back door of the W aite House 
upon the piazza, u n til it was feared he 
would not come at all. 
At last his tall form was seen in th e door­ 
way, and com ing forw ard until he reached 
the railing, he stood w ith his eyes bent 
earnestly upon the surging crowds about 
the music stand. 
“T here’s th® president!” cam e 
from 
hundreds of lips, and instantly the im m ense 
throng rushed tow ard w here he stood.until 
the broad area in front of the piazza was 
packed w ith intensely anxious thousands. 
The deep feeling of every heart grew into 
intense excitem ent, yet th e tow ering form 
and painfully haggard face before them 
com m anded a respect th at hushed every 
sound. Not a shout, not a word broke the 
stillness. All felt th a t the president had 
some word tor us—either of news or good 
cheer. Speaking in clear and m easured 
accents, he sa id : 
“My friends. I have no speech to m ake, 
but I w ant you to join w ith me in giving 
three cheers for Gen. G rant aud the arm ies 
under him .” 
And then tho m ultitude found voice. W ith 
em phatic gestures and face all aglow w ith 
the fire of patriotic enthusiasm , 
L i m o a l e i th e C h eers 
of th a t vast assem blage in his own clear 
ringing tones! And such cheers—tu m u ltu ­ 
ous, deafening—for who would not cheer 
w ith Abraham Lincoln to lead? The presi­ 
dent had detailed to us no sim ple word of 
news but his call for cheers m eant victory, 
and th at was news enough for one day! 
It w as seldom th a t Mr. Lincoln was seen 
abroad alone. 
His little 8-year-old boy. 
■’T ad,” was his inseparable companion. 
Every pleasant afternoon was sure to see a 
modest, opeu baroncne roll down the grav­ 
elled drivew ay from the Whit® Hons®, con­ 
taining the president and Tad always, and 
often the burly, erect form of the presi­ 
d en t’s trusted coworker, Edwin M. Stanton, 
secretary of war. D uring the heat of sum ­ 
m er the president lived at the Soldiers' 
Home, two m iles from the W hite house, 
w hither he cam e and w ent every day, at 
tended bv a squadron of cavalry as body­ 
guard. He 
always 
rode at 
the 
head 
of 
the 
com m a on 
a 
powerful gray 
stallion, 
hut. 
as 
m ar be 
supposed, 
the 
tall, 
angular 
m an of 
tne West 
cut a not very graceful figure beside the 
sm art lieutenant in com m and. Bv bis side 
on a pony always rode Tad —“Col," T a d —for 
br some m eans or other he had procured a 
pair of sm all silver eagles and wore them 
conspicuously on his jacket shoulders. 
I saw Mr. Lincoln at the theatre once. 


Edwiu. 
The plav was “Richelieu,” one of 
the actor’s greatest impersonations. Mr. 
Lincoln was accom panied by becretary 
Stanton, and rem ained till tho close am a t­ 
tentive listener. 
It was also my fortune to hear President 
Lincoln deliver his second inaugural trom 
the eastern portico of the great Capitol 
building, March 4. 1865. and th at scene I 
shall never forget. For days the ram had 
poured incessantly, and the m orning of this 
eventful day Drought no sign of a change. 
Amid the storm and unlim ited m ud an im ­ 
mense m ultitude had gathered in and about 
the Capitol. Nine o clock cam e and the 
storm still raged. I o o’clock, aud th e rain 
had ceased, but thick clouds of vapor en­ 
veloped earth and sky. 
As the tim e drew near the venerable jus 
tir es of th e Suprem e Court, in th eir silken 
robes, cam e slowly forwazd to seats pre­ 
pared for them , beaded by th e m ajestic 
form of Chief Justice Chase. 
Tho m em ­ 
bers of the Senate and House sw arm ed in 
the background, w hile the num erous repre­ 
sentatives of foreign powers, in rich and 
showy uniform s, occupied seats in th e rear 
of the udges. 
W hen the buzz and flutter caused by the 
entrance of so m uch concentrated wisdom 
and consequence had in a m easure subsided, 
plain, tall A braham Lincoln, dressed in a 
neatly fitting suit of black, cam e u n at­ 
tended down th e steps to the front of the 
portico and took a seat by a sm all table on 
which lay tho Bible and the Constitution. 
As he did so a light breeze trom th e w est 
B e s a n to S w eep A w ay 
the vapor, and when, am id a profound hush, 
five m inutes later the president-elect stood 
up to pronounce his second inaugural ad­ 
dress. as if by the hand of m agic the cloud 
parted and th e d e a r rays of the sun flashed 
out. shedding a halo of glory upon th a t 
m em orable scene. 
T he transform ation was so sudden, so 
m arvellous aud so fitting an accom pani­ 
m ent to the occasion, th a t ic startled and 
thrilled the thousands who witnessed it. 
Fourth of March, 1865. 
G rant was before Richm ond thundering 
tor adm ittance, and was at th a t momen 
gathering his great arm ies in hand for one 
last terrific onslaught th at should end tim 
strife. We who, standing there, saw the 
clouds lift aud shrink and scatter and then 
saw th at m agnificent sun burst, said in our 
hearts, “This is the sun of victory ” 
And it w as; for a little m ore than one 
m onth later saw Richmond fall. the rebel 
arm ies captured or put to flight, ana Robert 
E. Lee surrender his sword at Appom attox 
C ourt House. And then and there was an 
end to the war and to the Confederacy. 
But just behind the historic tem ple of 
justice, above w hich shone the sunlight of 
Appom attox; hung a lurking cloud of inky 
blackness no larger than a m an’s hand. 
Lee’s surrender, April 9, had brought to a 


trium phant close a four years’ war. which 
had cost 36o,OW lives and $4,000,000,000 
in treasure. The nation was in a blaze of 
excitem ent over the result. The general 
Joy w asunconfined; the noise of gunpowder, 
terrific and continuous ail over the loyal 
North, was supplem ented by the hum an 
voice, 30.000,ooo power, full capacity and 
ny every known and unknow n contrivance 
capable of producing concord and discord of 
sounds 
more 
or 
less 
sweet, Such 
a 
boom 
In fireworks 
was 
never 
before 
known 
nor since. 
From tho Atlantic 
to the Pacific the m idnight sky above every 
city and village and neighborhood cnws 
roads, save where disloyalty dw elt, was 
aflam e w ith bursting rockets and shells aud 
all the rainbow tints of light know n to the 
pyrotechnist’s art. 
The 14th of April. 1865, in W ashington. 
wa* sum m er-like alm ost to sultriness. All 
day soldiers bv regim ents, local organiza­ 
tions and the people irrespective of organi­ 
zation, had filled the streets, filing past the 
W hite H ours to greet and congratulate 
President Lincoln. At dark, in company 
with a comrado, I followed the crowd to the 
W hite House, w hither a process on ot tho 
city firemen -th e last pr> cession of th a t day 
—was m arching with banners and music, 
to par their respects to tho president. He 
appeared in tho doorway and simply bowing, 
received a m archingjjalute. 
W hen the procession had passed, Mr. 
Lincoln, accom panied by several gentle­ 
m en, am ong whom I recognized Schuyler 
Colfax, then speaker of the House of Keo 
resentatives, came out to take his carriage 
for Ford's Theatre. 
I stood near tile steps 
of the portico, and observed the president 
closely. He appeared unusually happy, and 
chatted in a pleasant strain for a few m o­ 
m ents, baile them each a cheerful good­ 
night. and stepping into his carriage the 
door was shut. and he was w hirled down 
the broad driveway, 
N eva? to S tettin* A liv e. 
T he procession m ade the rounds of the 
cabinet officers’ homes, baiting at the house 
of .Secretary Stanton, where the secretary 
and others m ade brief addresses. 
it was a gala night. The return of sweet 
peace was a boon so w elco m e-th u t so en ­ 
grossed 
the 
public m ind - th a t nobody 
dream ed th a t fiends in hum an form were at 
th a t very m om ent wait nu for the signal to 
plunge the Hatton daw n from the heights of 
delectation and re oioing to the depths of 
sorrow and weeping by destroying a t ono 
fell blow the. lives <>f t he good pres! ent and 
his chief cabinet m inisters And yet the houF 
wax already come. The procession of stal­ 
w art firemen the last of th at day—was des­ 
tined to be the last of the alm ost countless 
hosts to receive the bow of recognition from 
Abraham Lincoln; the last to parade in 
honor of the trium ph of tho Union over re­ 
bellion. 
H ark! 
Even while they m arch and th e sounds of 
congratulation and rejoicing fill the air, the 
sharp cry rings through the streets. 
"The president is shot!” 
Flashing first over a single wire, then 
caught un by 10,000 wires, until it becomes 
one prolonged cry of bitter anguish sounding 
in tho ears of m illions throughout the land; 
“The president is shot!” " I n e president 
is dead!” 
Almost sim ultaneously w ith this droad 
message come rum ors th at Mr. Seward, 
secretary of state, and .secretary of War 
Stanton, were dead or dying from wounds 
inflicted by unknow n assailants. It was a 
terrible m om ent. Horror and fear blanched 
tho faces of the coolest and bravest. 
W hat next? 
Was tile city beleaguered w ith assassins, 
who had thus begun a general m assacre? 
Men clenched their fists and looked into the 
faces of their neighbors for an answer. The 
avenues contiguous to lith street, on which 
Ford’s T heatre was located, were speedily 
tacked w ith seething masses of hum anity, 
lied with intense anxiety. As the true 
condition of things becam e known fear 
gave place to sorrow for the sufferoi s, and a 
spirit of vindictiveness tow ard the assail­ 
ants was m anifested which would have en­ 
sured the m iscreants, if found, a short shrift 
and a spf 1y entrance into lower hades. 
Dr. O ctavius 
Iv Yates, a Well-known 
Maine physician, who attended Ford’s The­ 
atre on th at fatal night, has detailed to me 
his recollections of the terrible scene of 
ass ^Bination as he saw it. He says: 
“in th e spring of 1865 I was in W ashing­ 
ton to testify as a witness before a court­ 
m artial. It being at the close of the four 
years’ w ar intense excitem ent prevailed, 
On the m orning of April 14 the city papers 
contained notice th a t President Lincoln, 
Vice-President Johnson, m em bers of tile 
cabinet, Gen. G rant and other persons of 
note were expected to be at F o ray T heatre 
on th a t evening to witness tile play of ’Tho 
Am erican Cousin,’ by L aura K eene’s com­ 
pany. H aving a strong desire to see the 
distinguished leaders of the great American 
oonfliot. and feeling th a t this was a rare 
opportunity to do so, I decided to go. 
“Realizing th a t this announcem ent would 
call out a crowd, a friend of m ine suggested 
th at we buy ourselves in before the opening 
of Hie doors, This suggestion proved suc­ 
cessful, By m eans of liberal tips’ to par­ 
ties in and about th e theatre we gained an 
early adm ittance and secured seats next to 
the box in the first gallery, which was 
E x ic tly O p p o site th e Box 
to be occupied by the president and suite, 
and thug had an unobstructed view of all 
th a t took place. 
“The theatre was gayly decorated, and 
everything seemed in harm ony w ith the oc­ 
casion. W hen the doors were opened a tre­ 
m endous rush followed, and the house was 
quickly filled, every available space being 
occupied. 
“ About 
8 
o’clock 
President Lincoln, 
bis wife, Mai. Rathbone and a daugh­ 
ter 
of 
Senator H arris 
ot 
New Y’ork 
cam e in 
and 
took 
seats in the box 
set 
apart 
for 
them . 
I 
shall 
never 
forget tile wild excitem ent anti reioiclng 
th at was m anifested by th a t great audience 
—rising to th eir feet, the m en swinging 
their bats and cheering vociferously; the 
ladies, vicing w ith th# sterner sex, w aving 
handkerchiefs and joining in the gr ind 
chorus of voices, all supplem ented by Hail 
to the Chief,” w ith noisy variations by the 
band. 
“Then the tall, gaunt form of Mr. Lincoln 
rose u p, and. while a broad sm ile lighted up 
his rem arkable face, he bowed his acknow l­ 
edgm ents for this graud ovation. 
W hen 
these exciting m nifesutions had Ollie e«i 
the curtain was raised and soon all attention 
was absorbed in the play, and I frequently 
observed P resident Lincoln laughing heart­ 
ily at the quaint sayings of the perform ers 
on the stage. 
“About lo o’clock a m an wearing a mili­ 
tary cloak, w ith a slouch h a t in his hand, 
entered the gallery 
and walked 
along 
tow ard the president’s box. 
There was 
som ething peculiar about the appearance 
of the m an th a t attracted m y attention, and 
I asked m y iriend if he knew him , suppos­ 
ing bim to be a m ilitary m au, but be as­ 
sured m e th a t he did not. About this 
tim e there was a tem porary lull in the play, 
and I was w atching the leading actress, 
whom I could see inside the wings from 
w here I sat. beckoning to some ono of her 
company, w hen m y friend rem arked: 
" • I he stranger has gone into the presi­ 
dent’s box!’ 
“As I looked up I saw the sm oke and 
heard the sharp report of a pistol. Tho 
n ex t m om ent Booth, whom th# stranger 
proved to be, was upon th e railing in front 
of the box. restrained for a m om ent by 
Major Rathbone. 
“It was at th a t m om ent th at I saw him 
swing a dagger and im m ediately spring 
upon the stage below, stagger to ills feet 
like a m an recovering him self from a fall, 
and leave the stage by the roar as quickly 
as possible. 
“In the excitem ent which followed, I 
sprang from my seat for the stage below as 
best I could, and in doing so sprained m y 
ankle, w hich obliged me to take a retired 
position until the crowd had passed out. As 
soon as I had the opportunity I went to the 
rear of the stage and found a dish of 
w ater, which I carried to th e president’s 
box. T bere I saw 
H is P r o s tr a te F o rm , 
breathing heavily, his head and shoulders 
resting in the lap of Miss Keene, the m anag­ 
ing actress, her w hite robe0, worn in the 
play, bedrabbled w ith his blood. 
“Outside the theatre the w ildest excite­ 
m ent prevailed. Strong m en were weep­ 
ing like ch ild ren ; cursings low and deep 
filled the air: and as exaggerated reports 
were put in circulation of the attem pted 
assassination of m em bers of the cabinet and 
others we felt that we w ere in the m idst of 
a great conspiracy th at m eant to destroy bv 
stealth w hat it had failed to accom plish by 
open w ar.” 
The dying president was borne upon an 
im provised stretcher directly across the 
street from the theatre and into a low brick 
house, then used :or boarding and lodging 
purposes. My follow clerk occupied a room 
on th e second floor of this house, and in this 
now historic room, by his invitation, the 
sad procession baited and deposited their 
precious burden. All night around th at 
bum ble bed th e heads of departm ents and 
distinguished generals of the arm y stood 
w ith bowed heads, conversing in whispers 
and hoping ugum-d hope; but no sign of 
life was m anifest in tho prostrate form save 
a throbbing Dulse and a painfully heavy 
breathing. 
The paroxysm al grief of Mrs. 
Lincoln, which found vent in despairing 
groans and lam entations, 
completed a 
touchingly solemn scone of deathbed suffer­ 
ing and mourning. 
At a few m inutes past 7 o’clock, on the 
m orning of the I ■ th. the enu cam e- th e 
fluttering pulse stopped, the heavy breath­ 
ing died In to an echo. 
T he president was dead! 
The crowd in the streets, which had not 
dinnniahed all night, was now more flense 
than ever, and as tile bit of crape which my 
frieud pinned to Hie window blind silently 
fluttered in the m orning air, conveying to 
them the terrible news, tho hope of tho e 
who saw it gave place to one groat heart- 
pulsing sob of grief. 
Back to the home ot his early days the 
dust of the great m artyr was tenderly borne 
a few days later. In tim e Booth and his 
fellow-conspirators paid the penalty due 
tile offended law. 
The habilim ents of 
m ourning- “the trappings and the suits of 
woe’'-d isap p eared 
hut from th at black 
dav in the nation’s life until this hour true 
behrt-sorrow for the untim ely taking off of 
the good president has never ceased. 
E. M. Y. 
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W R I T I N G O N T H E C A R S. 


A V e ry S im ple D evice T h a t M ak es I t 
E a sy an d C o n v e n ie n t. 
The invention shown in the accom pany­ 
ing illustration, by which one can w rite in 
a carriage or on the cars w ithout disturb­ 
ance from tim m otion was originally de­ 
scribed in London Industries and recently 
noticed rn Popular Science News. 


WRITING ON THE CARS. 


T he w riting desk, as shown in the engrav­ 
ing, consists of a light piece of wood, the 
lower part of which is attached to th e arm 
by an elastic band. The upper part is sup­ 
ported by two cords (not elastic) which are 
attached to a point at some distance above 
the w riter’s head. By this arrangem ent all 
m ovem ents of tho 
vehicle, paper and 
fingers, are rendered synchronous, or occur 
a t the sam e tim e aud in the same direction. 
Every one who has tried to w rite ou tho 
cars knows w hat an exasperating and un­ 
satisfactory op/ration it is. and this sim ple 
little d e v ic e -which can be m ade by any 
one. aud carried in an ordinary handbag - 
will be of great service to those c h o have 
occasion to m ake m any railroad journeys. 


W o m e n in M ag azin e Offices. 
[New York Letter to Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
The principal reader at the Century office 
is Mrs. C hristine T erhune H errick, Marion 
H arland’s daughter, and herself a w riter on 
dom estic m atters. One of th e readers at 
H aruer’s Is Lillie French, who is also a 
new spaperw om an and ope of New York’s 
handsom est fem inine bachelors. The At­ 
lantic’s m ain reader. Horace Kcudder, is a 
w riter of m ore independent standing than 
either of these, ana ho has more authority 
and consideration in his office—ho is in 
reality a sort of associate editor. E dith 
Thomas, by the way, is a reader for S t 
Nicholas, and all th e generalizations m ade 
about the grown-up m agazines are applica­ 
ble to St. Nicholas, which is edited on just 
th sam e principle and with ju st as m uch 
care. Mrs. Mary Manes Dodge says she 
thinks more idiotic stuff is sent to St. Nicho­ 
las than to its big brothers, because, she 
says, people have the idea (hat anything 
will do for children, b ut th at is not her no­ 
tion at all. 


W h y T h u n d e r S o u rs M ilk. 
[8t. Louis Republic.) 
You have often asked, or been asked. “Why 
does thunder sour sw eet m ilk?” M ilk is 
peculiar, inasm uch as it is very sensitive to 
atm ospheric changes. E lectricity, the cause 
of thunder, produces, or if it does not pro­ 
duce, follows great and lapid changes in 


Thunder-storm s represent tim greatest ac­ 
tu fly of electrical phenom ena, and the 
hest authorities give it as their opinion th at 
the electricity in the atm osphere is the 
prim e cause of rnllk so u riflg d u n u g th e prev­ 
alence of such storms. 


H e M e a n t W elL 
(.Terre Haute Express.) 
W hen a m an m eans well, m uch m ay be 
forgiven him. For instance, one of oar new 
converts lately tackled a hym n which was 
new to him if not to any ono else. fie b eg an : 
“Shall I be carried to th e skies, 
Du flowery beds of ease 
” 
And there he stuck. 
B ut only for a mo­ 
m ent. W ith a genius born of new-found 
lervor, ho finished------- 
"W hile others let th eir prayers arise, 
Till corns grow on their knees." 
Ile had the sentim ent all right, though he 
didn’t stick exactly to the text. 


Ben Butler’s W ealth. 
rBoston Letter to Richmond Time#.] 
Any list of Boston m iihonnaires would be 
incom plete w ithout th e nam e of Benjamin 
F. Butler, who is estim ated ly close ob­ 
servers to be worth between $5,000,OOO 
arni $6,000,000, De is really more identi­ 
fied w ith Boston than with Lowell, though 
tie has his m agnificent residence in tho lat­ 
ter place. 
His law offices in Ashburton 
place, Boston, are the finest in the city, ana 
there he may be found early aud late when 
not in court or travel ling, for, unlike most 
of the lawyer of Boston, he has a large 
practice in New York, W ashington and Chi­ 
cago where he lilts copartnership offices. 
His law practice is w orth slou.OOt) a year. 
He lives well. is very generous, and his la- 
mous yacht America is one or the tiuest. 
The bulk of his fortune has been m ade by 
Investing in m anufactories. 


W o n ’t A n sw er fo r A ll T im e. 
[Puck.] 
"W hat do you th in k of the eight-hour 
m ovem ent?” asked the W aterb ury watch 
“It’s all right in your case, but it w ouldn’t 
be in m ine,” answ ered the gold repeater. 


CON S U M P T I O N S C S E L Y C U R E !* . 
To Tnt: Ed iron— 
Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above-named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two homes of my 
remedy yuks to any of your render# who have con- 
gumption lf they will send me their express and P.O. 
addresses. 
Respectfully. 
T. A. SLOCUM, AI. C.. 181 Pearl #t„ New York. 
wySOt jaS 


to SS a day; samples worth $2.15 free; lines 
not under horses’ feet, tv rile Brewster Safety 
Rein Holder Co., Holly, Midi. 
wy‘*8l OSO 
4 
©KAfT#» wanted by an old reliable firm; largo 
profits, quick sales; sample free; a rare onpor 
tunlty. GEORGE A. SCOTT, 843 Broadway, IL Y. 
wkylSt l l 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 


C H A T T A N O O G A , 
T E N N . , 
Has grown from 12,000 In 1880 to 85,000 in 1889, 
more than doubling Its population each five years In 
the last ten. It is the railroad and manufacturing 
centre of ono of the greatest mineral regions of th* 
world. 
The opening of the Tennessee river to nevi- 
gatlon, its entire length, will add Impetus to th;* 
rapid development. 
L ib e r a l in d u c e m e n t s 
to m a n u f a c tu re rs . 
For maps, pamphlets! 
A c., address 
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I CURE FITS I 
' When I ear cure I do not mean merely to aion them 


EP8Y or F A L L IN G 8ICICN 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cones.' 
others have failed is no reason for n 
Wire. 
Bend at once for a treatise 
of my Infallible remedy. 
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CH ICH E ST ER ’S ENGLISH 
PENNYROYAL PILLS. 
UNO. 
t e a * 
with blue 


tor pa,dou)areasd “lheU of liar LaJh oe,’* 
in Utter, by return mall. Ifsno Cub cr. 
Chena’! Cm. Maalaea Sq.. PA Ha., P a . 
__________wySSt o$ 
AGENTS! 
EVERT AGENT who wants to know what ta Sell, 
and how to make the most money hi bls busine** 
must read the A & K K T # ’ J O U M K A I* . 
It 
contain* article* on canvassing and busine** to cia#, 
advertisement# of agents good# of all kind#, THS 
Latest N ovelties 
Every number la worth many 


street. Boston. 
wjrtf m il l 
W |AI( FREE tm gV 
Healed 
Treatise^ E v e n i n g 


w y ly feat 
WANTED MAN 
B B 2 8 x 1 8 x 1 8 inches. $ 3 0 retail. All site* a t Iqw, 
w If 
“ ^ 
New styles; new patterns; now lock; new factor 
Not governed by Safe Pool. Every Safe warrantee 
Rare chance. Permanent business. Our term* an 
catalogue will convince you. Agents clear S 
per month. 
Write for exclusive te 
ALPINE 
SAFE 
to $500 per month, 
tory. 
A" 
“ 
NATI, O. 


rite for exclusive (err# 
C O M P A N Y , 
C IN C H *. 
_____________________________ wy8t mh89 
TO WEAK MEN 
suffering from the effects of youthful error#, early 
decay, " siting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
■end a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full. 
particulars for home cure. KUC K C of charge. 
A 
splendid medical work; should be read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
P r o f . F . Ch F O W L E R , M o o d u s . C o n n . 
____________ 
w yly o2U , 
PERSONS 
Of either sex wishing to become 
T E L E G R A P H 
Operators can bear of something to their advantagl 
by Bending stamps (no postals) to 
K. M IT T E R E R , 
wy It 
I.odore, Amelia Co., Va. 
Manhood 
RESTORED. 
remedy F ree.—A victim 
of youthful Imprudent'.', 
eau .-I ng Premature Decay. Nervous Debility, Lout 
Man hood. Ac., having t fled in vain o very known reme­ 
dy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, which 
he will send (sealed) FREE to his fellow-gufferers. 
Address, J. Ii. REEVES,' 
Box 3u90, New York City. 
w j-ilt 09 


WALL 
STREET 
OPERATIONS. 
Conducted on S S O to $ 5 0 0 0 , according to oui 
hest Judgment or your Instructions. 
Orders executed on moderate margin with stop order, 
“Options” on stocks IO shares upward, (JIO umvaul, 
•s. J. PECK A CO., 02 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1878. Members Consol. Stock Exchange, 
wy2t a lg 
SALESMEN WANTED 
^ *Z 
good* by «am[i!« to lh.' wholcMl* an d re ta il (rf.de. We ar. 
th e larci-rt m an u factu rers in our line. L ib eral salary paid. Per­ 
m anent p o rtio n . M oney advanced for wage.*, advertising, etc. 
t m term a addr*#* C A M LA M A L R F G . C U ., t ltii ngo, H I. 
w yl3t 118 
AGENTS 
L O O 
-------------------- M E I R 
ana F a r m e r * w ith no experience m ake $t 
an hoH rdurinpfqm re tim e. A.D. B atks, HS- 
Rnbolns A ve., C ovington, K jr., made etc I < 
ita.T .glil c u e w e e k . So can you. Proof* 
catalogue free. J. E. (SHEPARD A do , Cincinnal 
ecw ylgt 
JOH# MILLARD wn.ee fern Cfi.- ffTOI P.LUCIC pm Ae Wieet t 
kerf, hut., Her. 2 5 ,- l.lV . 
t»1 *•«**• W errW *#. I # * * * 
wen,*, e.oa.-w!. 


I 
v* 
, Ccm}* 
eUra$e 
ell ear. W ert* font tli»e#tfehl«w»<»»n$. 
bmiib Mea. to.,Tainting HU. 
eow2$t s4 


T ) T T 1 7 CS— Instant reli#f. 
Final cure In IO 
JC L a J H i O days, and never returns; no purge. 
no salve, no suppository. 
A simple remedy, malled 
rase. Address T u ttle & Co., 78 Nassau st., N. Y^ 
wy36t 023 


O 
M 


H A B I T . Only certain and easy 
cure In the world. 
Dr. J, L. STK* 
FII EN S. Lebanon, 0. 
wy ly d llj 


A O A N T S wanted. SI an hoar. BO new articles. Cay 
nlogue and sample free. C. E. Marshall, Lockport, h'« 
Y. 
eowgOt o30 
A 
N A C O R T E S , Fldalgo Island, the Manhattan 
of the Puget Pound Country. Washington. Just 
selected as the Pacific Ocean terminus of the Oregon 
linnrovement Company’s Railway Line; plat filed 


•shin gtnn« 
eow«* mh22 
D 
IS A ra r BM I Cured by Peck'* Pat, Invlaih’# 
I ubular Ear Cushions. Whisper# Reaid dis- 
tlnclly. Comfortable. Successful when# ell reins. 
dies fail. 
Ilius. books and proofs fro*. Address of 
eau on F. HISCOX, 85$ Broadway, N. Y.wj1§9tdi| 


